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FERTILITY CONTROL 
BY HORMONAL MEDICATION 


In an address delivered on 12 September 1958 to a group of 
blood specialists, the late Pope Pius XII referred at some length to 
the moral problems presented by the recent discovery of drugs 
which cause temporary sterility.'| These compounds,” similar in 
chemical structure to known hormones in the generative cycle, are 
frequently of value to the gynaecologist in a therapeutic capacity, 
but they may be also employed to interfere with the finely balanced 
mechanism of reproduction so as to render conception impossible. 
Indeed, the original research in American clinics on the hormonal 
preparations was motivated by the desire to procure an effective 
therapy for disorders of fertility and pregnancy, but attention and 
publicity were subsequently focussed on the possibility that these 
preparations might constitute the perfect contraceptive, safe, 
aesthetically acceptable, inexpensive, and simple to use. The solution 
of the moral problems posed by the various uses of these drugs will 
demand careful analysis of the different procedures and aims 
involved—the use of the drugs to avoid pregnancy will be tantamount 
to contraception and so will be judged illicit; when therapeutically 
indicated their employment will be justified with certain qualifica- 
tions, and in a number of borderline cases the judgment will depend 
on a close analysis of the facts and on a sharp definition of moral 
concepts. 

The moral situation will be clarified by a brief preliminary state- 
ment of the pertinent biological data.* In the normal female alternate 
periods of fertility and infertility are observed since the organism is 
geared for reproduction only at certain times. The build-up to 
reproductive readiness requires the delicate co-ordination of specific 
events and conditions in the pituitary gland, in the ovary, in the 


1 Address to Seventh International Haematological Congress, in AAS 50 (1958), 
pp. 734-735. 

2 The best known are the 19—nor steroid group—Enovid and Nilevar (G. D. Searle & 
Co., Chicago), Norlutin (Parke Davis & Co., Detroit). 

3 For a more detailed treatment cf. P. S. Henshaw: “Physiologic Control of Fertility”, 
in Science, 117 (1953), pp. 572-582; R. G. Harrison: Studies on Fertility (Vol. X of the 
Proceedings of the Society for the Study of Fertility), Oxford, 1958; C. Lee Buxton (ed.), 
“Endocrine Assays and their Clinical Application to the Study of Sterility; A 
Symposium”, in Fertility and Sterility, 10 (1959), pp. 56-111. 
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oviducts, and in the uterus. The whole network is controlled by a 
physio-chemical system of checks and balances which stimulate the 
appropriate responses in the individual organs so that the successive 
critical stages will occur in a well-ordered sequence. 

We may regard the process of reproduction as commencing with 
action in the anterior pituitary in response to nervous and hormonal 
stimuli. This endocrine gland secretes the gonadotropins—follicle 
stimulating hormone (FSH) and luteinizing hormone (LH). The 
question whether the FSH and LH-like activities are due to two 
separate hormones or to one versatile gonadotropin need not 
detain us here. At the beginning of the menstrual cycle FSH, 
arriving by way of the blood, stimulates follicle growth in the ovary. 
Later, near the middle of the cycle, LH stimulates ovulation from 
one of the more developed follicles. During the growth of follicles 
in the ovary certain of the follicular cells secrete estrogens, and 
when ovulation occurs the follicle which has emitted the ovum is 
modified to form the corpus luteum, which secretes progesterone. 
Estrogens and progesterone are master-hormones which govern 
vitally important steps in the reproductive cycle. Estrogens induce 
conditions which ensure fertilization and implantation because they 
stimulate the Fallopian tubes to secrete fluids which will constitute 
a favourable medium for the passage and the nutrition of the semen 
and the fertilized ovum, and because they prime the endometrium 
for the subsequent action of progesterone. Progesterone, as its 
name implies, fosters the implantation of the fertilized ovum by 
immediately conditioning the endometrium for its reception, and it 
protects the gestation of the developing embryo by providing in 
large measure the hormonal activity proper to pregnancy. It may be 
noted that when the placenta becomes sufficiently developed to 
assume endocrine responsibility it too secretes progesterone and 
supplements the function of the corpus luteum in this respect.‘ 

Of basic significance for our purpose is the fact that both 
estrogens and progesterone suppress pituitary secretion of gonado- 
tropins>—estrogens suppressing secretion of FSH and progesterone 
suppressing secretion of LH. At the beginning of the menstrual 
cycle estrogen output is low and so the pituitary is free to elaborate 
FSH. The resulting follicular growth effects an increase of estrogens 
with consequent suppression of FSH and release of LH from the 


*Cf. A. S. Tulsky—A. K. Koff, “Some Observations on the Role of the Corpus 
Luteum in Early Human Pregnancy” in Fertility and Sterility, 8 (1957), pp. 118-130. 

5 Likewise in the male, testosterone suppresses pituitary secretion of gonadotropins 
with subsequent loss of sperm formation. 
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FERTILITY CONTROL BY MEDICATION 3 


pituitary. Under the influence of LH one of the more developed 
follicles emits an ovum and the luteal stage is established. The 
progesterone secreted by the corpus luteum then inhibits LH and 
partially developed follicles deprived of further hormonal stimula- 
tion undergo atresia. If pregnancy is not established the corpus 
luteum ceases to function and the now useless layers of endometrial 
proliferation are expelled at the menstrual period. 

Therefore, the fact that ovulation takes place at more or less 
constant monthly intervals is explained by the closely governed 
hormonal interaction which controls the estrogen-progesterone 
phases of the cycle. Moreover, because of the suppressory action 
of the progesterone secreted by the corpus luteum and the placenta 
ovulation does not occur during pregnancy. Finally, ovulation takes 
place only very rarely during lactation because the lactogenic 
hormone induces functional activity of the corpus luteum and the 
pituitary release of gonadotropins is thereby inhibited. 

Although the specialists themselves readily admit that they have 
not as yet a fully satisfactory knowledge of endocrinology, the 
intense research of the last twenty years has ascertained the salient 
facts about the nature and function of the reproductive hormones, 
and has made it possible to simulate their characteristic effects by 
administering abstracts of the natural compounds or of their 
synthetic analogues. This savoir-faire has been used to good purpose 
in the correction of hormonal inbalance or deficiency. Not only can 
anovulation and amenorrhoea be rectified by medication with 
pituitary gonadotropin, but it has been found possible by hormone 
treatment to “shock” the pituitary into normal activity so that 
fertility results on the termination of therapy. In some cases where 
implantation of the ovum was excluded because of inadequate 
proliferation of the endometrium the possibility of conception has 
been enhanced by administration of the synthetic progestins. In 
cases where gestation was threatened because of inadequate corpus 
luteum activity, progesterone and other progestational compounds 
administered either orally or by subcutaneous implant have en- 
couraged maintenance of the pregnancy.® In view of these findings 
the moralist can readily agree that these natural or synthetic hor- 
monal preparations well merit the description “progestational 


® Such is the conclusion of J. E. Seidl et al., “Comparative Pharmacologic Evaluation 
of Progesterone and other Progestational Steroids and their Effectiveness in Habitual 
Abortion”’, in /nternational Journal of Fertility, 3 (1958), pp. 359 ff. Some gynaecologists 
claim that certain of these progestins, e.g. Enovid disrupt the normal development of 
pregnancy—so C. N. Jackson, “‘New Oral Progestogens in Cases of Infertility”, in 
Studies on Fertility, p. 126. 
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steroids”, and that research on these lines is to be encouraged. 

On the other hand these progestational compounds can _ be 
employed as antifertility or abortifacient agents to bring about a 
hormonal inbalance which will have adverse effects on ovulation, 
implantation, or gestation. Since these estrogen-progesterone-like 
drugs suppress the gonadotropic activity of the pituitary’ they 
have been proved to be extremely effective in inhibiting ovulation— 
and consequently conception—when the treatment is continued 
over the requisite period of the cycle (Sth to the 24th day).® In 
addition, due to their action on the endometrium, they may be 
employed to cause abortion since they can induce a uterine phase 
which, though not abnormal in itself, is atypical or unsuitable for 
the reception or development of the embryo. The moralist will 
immediately note that this type of modification or control of the 
natural conditions at one of the critical stages of reproduction will 
be tantamount to sterilization with contraceptive intent or to 
abortion. As yet there is not universal agreement on the most 
effective kind of hormonal preparation or pattern of treatment, or 
on the possible side-effects of the prolonged or chronic suspension 
of ovulation. 

In his address to the Haematological Congress Pius XII remarked 
that the reaction of some groups of theologians in the face of these 
recent discoveries of medical science has been symptomatic and 
quite alarming, since it indicates a willingness to revise principles 
and commonly accepted positions in favour of new techniques. In 
censuring these deviations of moral judgment the Pope compares 
his intervention to that of Innocent XI, who was frequently obliged 
to condemn false or imprudent moral theses. These are strong 
words, all the more enigmatic in that the precise errors and the 
identity of the theologians concerned are unknown.’ Perhaps some 
theologians tended unduly to give unqualified approval to the use 
of these drugs whenever they were therapeutically indicated; they 
may have even suggested that it might be lawful to employ them 
for eugenic or contraceptive purposes. The fact that physiological 
contraception does not entail any immediate mechanical or chemical 
interference with the act of intercourse itself gives to the practice a 
specious naturalness which may obscure the moral issues. 


7 There is also a suggestion that their contraceptive effect is due to the fact that they 
dry up the cervical mucus and render it impenetrable to sperm. 

* In an extensive field-test with Enovid in San Juan, Puerto Rico, in 1956 no pregnancy 
occurred in 1,279 cycles in the case of women who adhered strictly to the regime— 
G. Pincus, “*Fertility Control with Oral Medication”, in Studies on Fertility, pp. 16-22. 

* American and French theologians are exonerated by J. J. Lynch, S.J., Theological 
Studies, 20 (1959), p. 240 and E. Tesson, Etudes, November, 1958, p. 247. 
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FERTILITY CONTROL BY MEDICATION 5 

The moralist must state categorically that direct sterilization is 
always wrong no matter for what motive it is performed whether 
therapeutic, eugenic, or frankly contraceptive. The Holy Office has 
decreed that direct sterilization of the male or female whether 
perpetual or temporary is contrary to the natural law,!® and this 
teaching has been reaitirmed in many of the addresses of Pope 
Pius XII."! Accordingly, if one employs the antifertility drugs with 
contraceptive intent there is not alone a grave violation of the 
Sixth Commandment, since one deliberately intends to frustrate 
nature by depriving the marriage act of its inherent force, but also 
a sin against the Fifth Commandment, since the means used entail 
unjustifiable suppression of the generative power. 

Sterilization is an action or operation which causes sterility or 
the inability to produce children. Sterilization is direct when the 
sterility results from an action which aims at rendering procreation 
impossible, either as a means to an end as as an end in itself." 
This word “aims” bears a double load of meaning in that it signifies 
that sterilization may be determined as direct either ontologically, 
i.e., by the nature of the action performed, or psychologically, i.e. 
by the intention of the agent. Either the agent performs an action 
the sole immediate effect of which is the destruction of the powers 
of generation in man or woman, or he intends this effect even though 
there are other equally immediate effects of his action. Obviously 
if sterility is the sole immediate effect this in itself specifies the action 
as direct sterilization and the agent cannot but will this at least as 
a means to an end (voluntarium in se sed non propter se). 

On the other hand, sterilization is indirect when the sterility 
results from an action which has some other effect equally immediate 
with the sterility, and when the will of the agent intends this other 
effect and merely permits the sterility. Whereas in direct sterilization 
the sterility is designedly induced by a procedure calculated to 
effect this purpose, in indirect sterilization the sterility is merely 
tolerated as an unintentional by-product. So, for example, if a 
surgeon removes the ovaries or recommends hormone therapy to 


10 AAS 32 (1940), p. 73. Punitive sterilization is sometimes regarded as a possible 
exception to this general condemnation. Those who employ the gui potest maius, potest 
minus argument to grant this power to the State must first prove that sterilization of 
the criminal is a suitable and etfective penalty. Cf. C. J. McFadden, Medical Ethics, 
Philadelphia, 1953, pp. 324-325. 

1! AAS 43 (1951), pp. 843-844; 45 (1953), p. 606; 50 (1958), p. 734. 

2 “La sterilizzatione diretta—cioé quella che mira come mezzo 0 come scopo, a 
rendere impossible la procreazione’’—Pius Xii, Address to Italian Midwives in AAS 
43 (1951), p. 843; AAS 50 (1958), p. 734. Cf. J. McCarthy, “Sterilization—a Recent 
Decree” in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 55 (1940), p. 508; Annotationes in Periodica, 29 
(1940), p. 149. 
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ensure the infertility of a tuberculous wife in order that her life 
and health be not endangered by a pregnancy, he is responsible for 
a direct sterilization. The end desired, namely, the protection of 
the woman’s life or health is good, but it is realised by a bad means, 
namely, the suppression of the power of childbearing. Therefore, 
although the sterility is not intended for its own sake it is intended 
as the means to the end. If the same surgeon in order to prevent 
metastasis of breast cancer irradiates the ovaries, on the well-founded 
hypothesis that the ovarian secretion of hormones stimulates growth 
of neo-plastic tissue, he performs an indirect sterilization. The 
destruction of ovarian function has two equally immediate effects— 
arrest of cancer due to the suppression of hormonal stimulation, 
sterility due to the suspension of fertile ova. 

Even though direct sterilization is performed for ostensibly 
eugenic or therapeutic motives it is in fact always contraceptive in 
these cases, no matter how the agent may dissemble, since it is 
aimed at making conception impossible. By his sterilizing procedure 
the agent really intends that whenever this person has intercourse 
there shall be no conception; this is his true and immediate motive 
even though he may have other remote motives. 

Since positive and direct interference with the natural process of 
reproduction constitutes the essential evil of contraception it follows 
that on this score! direct sterilization, surgical and physiological, 
stands equally condemned with the chemical and mechanical 
contraceptives—they are all aimed directly at the antecedent 
frustration of the natural fecundity of the conjugal act and their 
employment is a serious violation of the divine and natural law.™ 
Therefore, when the hormonal or other sterilizing preparations are 
used precisely as anti-fertility, anti-pregnancy, or contraceptive pills, 
their employment is absolutely unlawful and no reason however 
serious can justify what is contrary to nature. If it is feared that a 
pregnancy will endanger a wife’s health she may use the safe-period 
or she may abstain completely from intercourse, but she may not 
use the progestational steroids to suppress ovulation and so exclude 
the possibility of pregnancy. 

In view of what we have said above the use of phosphorylated 
hesperidin must be condemned as intrinsically unlawful in all cases 
since it does not appear to have any purpose except that of con- 


18 Obviously there is basis for distinction on other counts, e.g. numerial distinction 
of sins, co-operation. Since the individual acts of coition with a sterilized partner are 
normally performed, the use of marriage is lawful unless it constitutes a renewal of a 
contraceptive intention. 

“Cf. Pius XI, Casti Connubii in AAS 22 (1930), p. 560. 
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traception. This drug is claimed to be extremely effective in creating 
a bio-chemical barrier which prevents the semen from impregnating 
the ovum. The enzymic action of hyaluronidase, a natural element 
in the semen, aids impregnation through the dispersal of the coronal 
cell layer which surrounds the recently ovulated ovum. In the 
presence of an anti-enzyme, such as the hesperidin derivative, the 
entire coronal cell layer remains intact and, in addition, more tissue 
cement is formed, both of which surround the ovum and form an 
impenetrable barrier to the spermatozoa.’® The use of hesperidin 
demonstrates the fine line which divides physiological fertility 
control from conventional contraceptives such as the spermacidal 
jelly, the pessary, or the condom. True physiological techniques of 
contraception act by rendering the subject sterile since they modify 
the person’s physical constitution—they are “built in” and meta- 
bolised as parts of the organism, whereas the chemical and 
mechanical contraceptives exercise their control from outside as 
agents foreign to the physical organism. Therefore, the “barrier” 
between ovum and sperm which is set up by the hesperidin derivative 
acts as a sterilizing influence antecedently to coitus and so it differs 
from the mechanical barrier which the use of a condom 
constitutes. '® 

We have mentioned that hormonal therapy can have abortifacient 
as well as anti-fertility effects. By a simple variation in formula or 
in time of administration the natural or synthetic compounds may 
be employed to effect an atypical endometrium which will reject 
the fertilized ovum before or after implantation. Such an act is 
abortion rather than contraception since it is a direct attack on the 
life of the embryo. Innocent human life in whatsoever condition it 
is found is withdrawn from the very first moment of its existence 
from any direct deliberate attack.'? Such life, even though yet 
unborn, is inviolable and any unlawful assault on it must be branded 
as murder. Even though some Catholic writers still maintain that 
the soul is not present from the first moment of foetal life,'® this 
does not mean that by reference to the rules of probabilism one is 
entitled to act on this opinion. Probabilism is not allowed in this 
question of fact in which a human life is at stake. Indeed, it is even 


15 Cf. B. F. Sieve, ““A New Anti-fertility Factor (A Preliminary Report)’, Science, 
116 (1952), pp. 373-385. 

#® For the specific differences of physiological contraceptives see W. J. Gibbons— 
T. K. Burch, “Physiologic Control of Fertility: Process and Morality”, in American 
Ecclesiastical Review, 138 (1958), pp. 261-263. 

7 Cf. Pius XII, Address to the “Family Front”, AAS 43 (1951), p. 857. 

8 For the modern supporters of this view, cf. P. Hyacinthus—M. Hering, O.P., 
“De tempore animationis foetus humani”™, in Angelicum, 28 (1951), pp. 18-29. 
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more probable that the human soul is infused at the moment of 
fertilization when the male and female elements are fused into one, 
and all theologians must and do act on this presumption, e.g. they do 
not allow a woman to douche her genital tract if there is danger of 
destroying a fertilized ovum. 

Therefore, any administration of drugs to frustrate nature’s role 
subsequently to fertilization must be regarded as more serious than 
any interference which has its effect prior to conception; it must be 
branded as an unlawful destruction of innocent human life. The 
distinction of different moments or stages in this life does not afford 
any basis for a lessening of responsibility—it does not matter 
whether the drugs act by causing tubal spasm which will delay the 
descent of the fertilized ovum beyond the period requisite for 
implantation, or by rendering the uterine lining hostile to implan- 
tation, or by eradicating an already implanted ovum. Of course, if 
hormonal therapy should be urgently required to remedy some 
serious pathology then it may be justified on the usual principles 
which govern the use of other drugs such as ergot, quinine, Demerol, 
which may cause abortion as a secondary eflect.'’ 

We have said that direct sterilization is contrary to the natural 
law and that it cannot be justified by any eugenic or therapeutic 
expediency. On the other hand we know that cirect mutilation is 
justifiable in certain circumstances, namely, when the good of the 
whole person demands the suppression of a function or the removal 
of an organ. So, for example, a surgeon may remove a gangrenous 
foot, a man trapped by the hand in a burning vehicle may cut off 
the limb in order to escape. Therefore, one who maintains that 
sterilization is reducible to mutilation will have difficulty in explain- 
ing why direct sterilization is always illicit. In fact sterilization adds 
a new dimension to simple mutilation. The individual organs of 
the body are immediately ordained to the good of the whole person; 
they are so absorbed by the whole that they possess no finality or 
purpose independent of the person. The generative function, how- 
ever, has a finality of its own in that it is directed to the good of the 
species rather than to the good of the individual—consequently, 
since one must take account of this innate teleology, the principles 
governing its suppression are more complex than those for simple 
mutilation. 

Of course, this immanent finality must not be exaggerated. If it 
were unlimited or unqualified it would grant to the generative 
function the status of an independent suppositum, and so the 


1® E. F. Healy, Medical Ethics, Chicago, 1956, pp. 185-188. 
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moral question of sterilization would be altogether analogous to 
that of the killing of the innocent. With regard to the reproductive 
faculty one must distinguish two natural ends, firstly, the repro- 
ductive organs are parts of the body and as such they are sub- 
ordinated to the total good of the whole organism, secondly, the 
generative capacity is a social function and as such it is directed to 
the species rather than to the individual. This distinction is extremely 
useful to the moralist. It explains how a direct attack on the God- 
given capacity to produce children is always illicit, since the natural 
objective of the generative faculty renders it independent of the 
individual and of the state. It also explains how the good of the 
whole organism may justify even complete excision of the generative 
organs, e.g. in radical cancer surgery, even though the capacity to 
produce children is thereby inevitably but indirectly destroyed. 
Accordingly, it would be incorrect and misleading to describe 
direct_sterilization too loosely as the suppression of ovulation or 
as the destruction of the generative function—it must be defined 


strictly as the direct removal of the capacity to have children. — 
In accordance with this dual role of the generative organs if 
sterilization is to be justified in a particular case it must be therapeutic, 
that is, it must satisfy the principle of totality, since it is a mutilation 
or suppression of physical function, and it must be indirect, that is, 
it must satisfy the principle of double effect, since it involves the 
destruction of a function which possesses a finality independent of 
the good of the individual. The principle of totality states that, 
when the good of the person demands it, the individual can dispose 
directly and immediately of the organs and the functions of his 
body even though they are not in themselves diseased.?° In justifying 
the sterilization involved in hormonal therapy this principle raises 
few difficulties since there will always be question of correcting 
pathology or dysfunction; the problems will centre around the 
second principle and the requisite conditions for its employment." 
Is the act of mutilation or suppression of function itself lawful ?— 
The answer to this question will depend on whether or not the 
principle of totality is applicable in the case. Is the good effect, 
i.e. the correction of pathology, at least equally immediate with 
the bad effect, i.e. perpetual or temporary sterility? Does the agent 
intend the good effect? These two questions can be solved only 





2° Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, \1a, |lae, q. 65, a.1; Pius XII, AAS 44 (1952), 
pp. 782, 787, 788; 45 (1953), p. 674; G. Kelly, S.J., “Pius XII and the Principle of 
Totality”, in Theological Studies, 16 (1955), pp. 373-396. 

“1 Cf. William Conway, “The Act of Two Effects’, in Jrish Theological Quarterly, 
18 (1951), pp. 125-137. 
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by an analysis of the facts in a particular case. Is there a just cause 
for permitting the evil effect? This enquiry raises a theological 
problem of more general significance. It is clear that in order to 
justify the suppression of generative function involved in a steriliza- 
tion a graver cause is required than for the accompanying physical 
mutilation, which may be very slight. It is also clear that a permanent 
sterilization will require a more serious cause than a temporary one. 

in view of all the factors of age, married status, etc. which must 
be taken into account, it would be impossible to pinpoint the exact 
minimal period of sterility, that is, of suspension of ovulation or of 
spermatogenesis, which would constitute a serious interference with 
the generative function and which would therefore require a serious 
justifying cause. Naturally until very recently theological interest in 
the justifying cause was confined to permanent sterilization, which 
is certainly a serious suppression of function. Among the causes 
indicated by the authors were “the safeguarding of the life or 
permanent health of a patient”,?? “the removal of a cause of 
serious detriment to general health’’.** In the case of temporary 
sterilization the evil effect is not so serious since the sterility is of 
short duration, and so the “pathology” which justifies the inter- 
vention need not be so strictly interpreted.** In practice we would 
say that when the normal person is prompted to consult his doctor 
concerning a pathological condition, this is an indication that the 
condition is causing him undue inconvenience, and that it would 
justify a comparatively short-term sterility if any less drastic and 
equally effective procedure is not reasonably available. Indeed, 
whenever a conscientious doctor, considering all the circumstances, 
prescribes therapy which entails indirect sterilization, one may 
presume that the necessary justifying cause is present.*® 

In the light of these principles we shall now analyse the morality 
of employing the hormonal preparations to correct specific con- 
ditions. It is lawful to use drugs such as Enovid or Norlutin to 
relieve dysmenorrhoea or menorrhagia even though sterility occurs 
as a side-effect due to the suppression of ovulation. In this case the 
good effect is the correction of the pathological condition of profuse 
and painful menses, the bad effect is the sterility which lasts while 
the hormone treatment is continued. These are two equally 
immediate effects of the suppression of ovarian function. The relief 


22. C. J. McFadden, op. cit., p. 298. 

*3 P. A. Finney, Moral Problems in Hospital Practice, London, 1938, p. 18. 

**L. L. McReavy, “Oral Contraceptives”, in The Clergy Review, 44 (1949), p. 434. 

* Good medicine is good morality—cf. G. Kelly, S.J., ““Vasectomy with Prostatec- 
tomy”, in Medico-Moral Problems, U1, St. Louis (Missouri), 1950, pp. 35-41. 
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of the pathology is attained not through the exclusion of the ovum 
as the germ cell of human life, but through the inhibition of the 
endocrine activity which precedes and accompanies ovulation. When 
the endocrine activity is suppressed there will be no rich proliferation 
of the uterine lining to cause prolonged and painful menses, even 
though there will be some “withdrawal” bleeding when the therapy 
is discontinued. 

The hormonal treatment here contemplated does not raise any 
new moral problem—in the same circumstances and on the same 
principles we could justify an ovariectomy or a hysterectomy, 
which involve permanent sterility and a much more serious 
mutilation.2* The fact that the ovaries themselves are free from 
disease does not complicate the issue. We may refer to the analogous 
case of orchiedectomy (removal of the testes) for the relief of cancer 
of the prostate. Here the good effect is gained not through the 
suppression of the semen but through the suppression of the 
endocrine action of the testes since the androgen secretion aggra- 
vates the carcinoma. A propos of this operation Pius XII said: 
“The decisive point here is not that the organ which is removed or 
rendered inoperative be itself diseased, but that its preservation or 
its functioning entail directly or indirectly a serious threat to the 
whole body”’.*’ 

It is also morally lawful to use hormonal medication to correct a 
pathologically irregular cycle, even if this is done for the ultimate 
purpose of making the use of the safe-period more secure. In the 
case here contemplated the normal rhythm of the endocrine 
secretions is disturbed, and the consequent hormonal inbalance 
results in ovulation at irregular intervals. Such a condition is often 
encountered in the period preceding the menopause. By a carefully 
calculated regime of estrogen-progesterone therapy the natural 
hormonal balance may be restored and the occurrence of ovulation 
may be brought within normal limits. One tends to think that in 
such a practice of regularisation the question of sterilization does 
not enter at all since the adjustment does not entail any suppression 
of function—at least of normal function. 

However, even if we suppose that the suppression of abnormal 
function constitutes a sterilization we can still justify the treatment 
by the act of two effects. The act of administering drugs to correct 
the hormonal inbalance has as good effect the regulation of a 


26 N. Lohkamp. O.F.M., The Morality of Hysterectomy Operations, Washington 
(C.U.A.), 1956, pp. 60 ff. 
27 Address to Urologists, in AAS 45 (1953), p. 673. 
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pathologically abnormal cycle, and as bad effect temporary sterility 
due to the deferring of these irregular ovulations. The correction 
of the abnormal condition is not attained through the sterility, i.e. 
through the suppression of ovulation precisely as this is a source of 
new life; obviously the therapy would also be required in a woman 
with infertile ova. In effect, then, this ‘act is not in any way morally 
ebjectionable since it does nothing more than restore the cycle to 
its natural fertile and infertile periods. Nor is it vitiated by the 
ultimate objective of more security in the use of the safe-period, 
since married people, provided they satisfy their general obligations, 
may lawfully restrict their use of marriage to the period of natural 
infertility. 

Now, however, a further question arises: can one employ these 
drugs to provide the normal use of the safe-period with that 
“sufficiently secure basis” for which Pius XII hoped ?** Since the 
date of onset of ovulation is a crucial factor in determining the 
safe-period, medical science has used all its ingenuity to detect this 
date as accurately as possible, e.g. by observations based on the 
usual length of the cycle, on the rise of basal temperature at 
ovulation, on the maximum concentration of cervical glucose which 
occurs on the theoretical day of ovulation (Tes-tape test). Hormonal 
medication should make it possible not only to guard against 
unexpected or off-schedule ovulations but perhaps also to anticipate 
normal ovulation by positively determining it to a particular day. 

Due to mental or physical over-exertion, excessive emotional dis- 
turbances, sudden changes of climate or altitude, the onset of 
ovulation may be hastened or retarded. Under the influence of 
these abnormal conditions the endocrine regulator is unable to 
maintain its uniformity of function with consequent ovarian dis- 
order. When there is question of guarding against accelerated or 
irregular ovulation the problem seems to be reducible to the former 
one; there is no moral problem when one merely assists nature to 
maintain its uniformity. 

The enquiry regarding the liceity of positively determining 
ovulation to a particular date by hormonal therapy (if this becomes 
feasible) raises a somewhat different question. Obviously if the 
hormones are employed to defer or hasten ovulation beyond the 
normal limits their use will be tantamount to contraceptive steriliza- 
tion and will always be unlawful. Let us suppose that the drugs are 
employed to guarantee a constant period within the normal limits, 


28 Address to Congress of “Family Front”, in AAS 43 (1951), p. 859. 
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e.g. a constant 28 day period. Is there here a real suppression of 
function, and is the appeal to the safe-period a thinly veiled con- 
traceptive intention? The essence of the female reproductive cycle 
is one ovulation per month, and since some variation in the length 
of the cycle is observed in almost all women this cannot be regarded 
as unnatural. Therefore, in this case we cannot appeal to any 
“pathology” or abnormality of function. The crucial question is: 
does the positive determination of the constant 28 day cycle 
constitute a frustration or a perfection of the natural function? 
When one considers how the delicate endocrine mechanism is 
geared to effect a uniform pattern it seems ridiculous to regard the 
mere precise adjiustmet of this pattern as a suppression of function. 
Certainly it is not essential to the natural function that the precise 
date of ovulation be uncertain. If this adjustment were made in 
order to ensure intercourse at the time of maximum fertility so that 
the chances of conception would be enhanced, one feels certain 
that no one would be found to condemn it. So, too, when the 
purpose of this treatment is to make the use of the safe-period 
more secure, the intention does not alter the moral judgment on 
the act. If married persons are entitled to restrict their intercourse 
to the safe-period, they are entitled to make their use of it more 
effective by any lawful means which respects the natural context 
of reproduction. However, the moralist must recognise that the line 
between right and wrong at this juncture is exceptionally fine, and 
the temptation to positively interfere with nature by accelerating 
or deferring ovulation will often be present. 

A further interesting question was aired in an article by Father 
Janssens of Louvain a few months before the Pope’s address to the 
haematologists.?* It is observed that nature normally spaces births 
by means of the endocrine mechanism which operates to inhibit 
ovulation during the period of lactation. This is certainly a useful 
and provident measure since it allows a mother even of weak 
constitution time to recuperate between pregnancies, and by spread- 
ing the burden over a greater number of years, it lightens the task 
of rearing and educating a family. Janssens states that it is allowable 
to employ the oral progestogens to supplement and assist this 
natural mechanism which suspends ovulation during lactation, and 
to ensure in this manner a normal spacing of births. Clearly this 
problem differs from the one which we have treated above—there 
was question there of regulating the cycle in order to attain normal 


2° L. Janssens, “L*inhibition de ovulation est-elle moralement licite ?”” in Ephemerides 
Theologicae Lovanienses, 34 (1958), pp. 357-360. 
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monthly ovulation, there is question here of suspending ovulation 
during the period of lactation. 

There would not be any difficulty if fertility control by hormones 
during lactation connoted nothing more than the normal adjustment 
of ovulation for the use of the safe-period since the first cycles 
after a birth are quite irregular. But here, in fact, the therapy is 
employed to effect that anovulation which is claimed to be normal 
during lactation. Certainly if the mother does not breast-feed her 
child it will be unlawful to suspend ovulation over a period com- 
mensurate with the usual duration of lactation. If, on the other 
hand, the mother does breast-feed her child in a particular case, 
we incline to agree with Father Janssens that one may lawfully 
employ the progestogen medication to compensate for any failure 
of the natural hormones which normally operate to suspend 
ovulation at least during early lactation. Undoubtedly this is a 
difficult case but, salvo meliori iudicio, we do not recognise in it 
any sterilization since there is question of aiding nature rather than 
of frustrating it. Here ‘on intervient pour soutenir des mecanismes 
naturels qui sont en defaut”.° Some of the general remarks of 
Janssens on the inhibition and deferring of ovulation cause one a 
certain uneasiness since they suggest that he does not fully realise 
the suppression of function involved in such practices. 

In our observations on the gynaecological value of hormonal 
therapy we remarked that by some kind of “rebound” effect it can 
often be of benefit in cases of infertility; at any rate many inves- 
tigators claim that sterile patients have conceived within a few 


cycles after the termination of therapy. The procedure consists in . 


administering the progestational compounds with consequent 
suppression of ovulation for a number of cycles. This treatment 
seems to be effective in “shocking” the endocrine glands into 
normal function. Consequently, it has been aptly named the 
“ovulation-rebound” on the analogy of the “‘testosterone-rebound” 
by which male sterility is treated.** 

Is this therapy lawful, or is it an instance of the attainment of a 
worthy objective by a bad means? If the patient is already sterile 
there is no moral problem since there is no suppression of function 
to be taken into account. If the patient is sub-fertile this treatment 
will certainly make him temporarily sterile—but does it produce 
the desired fertility through this temporary sterility? On our under- 


3° Op. cit., p. 359. Cf. J. R. Connery, S.J., Theological Studies, 19 (1958), p. 551. 
“Cf. C. W. Charny, “Treatment of Male Infertility with Large Doses of 
Testosterone”’, in Journal of American Medical Association, 160 (1956 Jan.), pp. 98-101. 
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standing of the case the answer must be no. The temporary suspen- 
sion of ovarian function causes a temporary loss of the power of 
childbearing, and an improvement in the conditions requisite for 
fertility by a concentration or build-up of endocrine resources. The 
temporary sterility precisely understood as the temporary loss of 
reproductive capacity has no direct causal bearing on the good 
effect. If it had, any operation which causes temporary sterility, e.g. 
ligation of the Fallopian tubes, should suffice for our purpose. The 
improvement in fertility is brought about by the intervention in the 
endocrine mechanism; the sterility is simply an unintentional 
by-product of the suspension of ovarian function. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that in judging the various 
forms of hormonal medication the intention of the agent is a valuable 
indication of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the treatment. If 
the intention is bad, i.e. if it aims at contraception or sterilization, 
there is no need to examine the physical act itself since the whole 
human act is objectively wrong. If the intention is good, i.e., to 
correct pathology, then the liceity of the human act will depend on 
the moral character of the physical act—if this constitutes direct 
sterilization the therapy cannot be allowed. Pius XII recognises 
the validity of the principle /icet corrigere defectus naturae, but he 
adds the important proviso, “it is still necessary to question by 
what means the natural defects are corrected and to take care not 
to vitiate other principles of morality”.** 


Denis O’CALLAGHAN 


% AAS 50 (1958), p. 735. 








WAS ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM A 
SEMI-PELAGIAN? 


Introduction 


St. John Chrysostom never composed a theological treatise on 
grace after the manner of a Suarez or even an Augustine. He was a 
preacher rather than a theologian, and his doctrine is to be found 
scattered in innumerable places in his sermons. His teaching on 
grace is worth special investigation, because in various ways it 
seems to differ from the doctrine which became received in the 
Church after Augustine and the Council of Orange. Pelagius 
himself quoted St. John’s writings to support his denial of original 
sin. Augustine refuted Pelagius, showing that he had distorted 
Chrysostom’s meaning. But there is more serious ground for asking 
whether Chrysostom can be considered as a precursor of the error 
of the Massilienses or semi-Pelagians. This appears clearly in the 
notorious text from Chrysostom’s homily on St. Paul’s words, 
“habentes eundum spiritum fidei’’. Chrysostom there asks why St. 
Paul speaks not simply of “faith” but of “‘the spirit of faith’; and 
why he considers faith as a gift. He writes as follows: 


But why does he call it the spirit of faith, and include it in a list of the 
charismata? Because if faith is some sort of charisma—a gift of the 
spirit alone, and not an achievement of ours—then unbelievers will not 
be punished, nor will believers merit praise ... A gift is not an achieve- 
ment of the person who receives it, but a product of the generosity of 
the giver ... Why then does he call it the spirit of faith? He wants to 
show that the beginning of belief comes from our good will, and from 
our obedience to the call; but after the foundation of faith has been 
laid, then we need the help of the spirit, if faith is to remain in us un- 
shakeable and unassailable. For neither God, nor the grace of the spirit 
precedes our own resolution. Though he calls us, he waits for us to 
approach him spontaneously and of our own will. Only then, when we 
have approached, does he confer all his help on us (P.G. 51, 276). 


So Chrysostom. The Council of Orange, on the other hand, defined 
as follows: 


Si quis sine gratia Dei credentibus, volentibus, desiderantibus . 
nobis misericordia dicit conferri divinitus, non autem, ut credamus, 
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velimus, vel haec omnia sicut oportet agere valeamus, per infusionem 
Sancti Spiritus in nobis fieri confitetur; et aut humilitati, aut obedientiae 
humanae subjungit gratiae adiutorium, nec, ut obedientes et humiles 
simus, ipsius giatiae donum esse consentit, resistit Apostolo dicenti: 
“Quid habes quod non accepisti?” (Denz. 179). 


It is immediately apparent that, at least in his mode of expression, 
Chrysostom is far removed from the Council of Orange. Is the 
difference merely verbal, or is it doctrinal? In order to settle this 
question, it is necessary to give a summary of his whole teaching 
about grace. 


Part One: The Necessity of Grace, in general 


That, in general, we need grace in order to live good lives, is a 
constant part of Chrysostom’s teaching. He says that “we always 
need a push from God if we are to be safely anchored” (P.G. 54, 
672); all that we possess comes from God’s grace (P.G. 61, 98). He 
insists on the necessity of prayer: ‘Just as it is never inopportune to 
breathe, so it is never inopportune to pray. Rather, not to pray is 
inopportune. For just as we need breath, so we need his help” 
(P.G. 57, 307). 


Grace necessary for acts of virtue 

For what, precisely, is this help of God necessary? Chrysostom 
would answer: for 1d xatop§otv, for &peth. A katorthoma, as he 
uses the word, seems to be a morally good human action, pleasing 
to God, freely and meritoriously produced by someone who is 
already justified. Examples of katorthomata are: perseverance in 
faith; meekness; virginity. Arefé has a more vague and general 
meaning; in contrast to katorthoma it seems to mean a virtuous life 
rather than an act of virtue.” 

Chrysostom constantly asserts that God’s help is necessary for 
the performance of katorthomata. For instance he says: “If we tried 


1 In classical Greek xatop9otv meant “to keep straight’’, “to prosper’’, “to succeed”’; 
the noun xcrdépSwya is translated by Cicero as “recte factum’’. The word is not used in 
the NT. Chrysostom seems to use it in a Ciceronian sense: to do a right act. It is used 
in Opposition to ydpicua (P.G. 47, 558; 60, 398; 61, 98). In the De prophetiarum 
obscuritate (P.G. 56, 183) it is glossed as tpcrtew Ti T&Sv TH Ge Soxovvtwv. Its meritorious 
and free aspect is stressed in the homily on Habentes eundem spiritum fidei, 4-5 (P.G. 
51, 276). Examples of xctop§apota given by Chrysostom are: not vacillating in faith 
(P.G. 60, 444); meekness (P.G. 54, 513); virginity (P.G. 47, 558). The texts in which 
Chrysostom uses the word usually refer to the morally virtuous acts of the faithful. 
But faith is called a katorthoma in P.G. 51, 276; e contra, in 12 in Cor. 2 (P.G. 61, 98) 
Chrysostom denies that it is a katorthoma. 

2 Chrysostom uses the word imprecisely. It is used of the penance of St. Matthew 
(P.G. 54, 471); of man’s part in Virtue as opposed to God’s (P.G. 61, 12 and elsewhere); 
of a virtuous life in general or a state of perfect virtue (P.G. 53, 228; 55, 456: 4 émi 
Thy dpetiv pépovoa 686s). 
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a thousand times, we should not be able to katorthosai anything 
unless we received also some push from above” (P.G. 54, 513); 
“Our soul is quite insufficient for katorthomata unless we have 
received help” [from God] (P.G. 56, 182).* 


Grace necessary in order to reach heaven 

Grace, then, is necessary for the performance of katorthomata. 
Chrysostom also teaches, by means of various metaphors, that 
without God’s help we cannot reach heaven. When he is com- 
menting on the Psalmist’s words: ““Deduc me in tua justitia”, he 
explains that “thy justice” means “the justice which descends from 
thee, which leads to heaven”. Then he goes on: 


“Lead” is very well said. The present life is a road, on which we need 
to be led by a heavenly hand. When we are going to enter a strange city, 
we need someone to show us the way. A fortiori, on our pilgrimage to 
heaven, we need guidance from above to direct us, to strengthen us, and 
lead us by the hand (P.G. 55, 67). 


Elsewhere he says that just as the Jews, on their return from the 
exile, needed God’s help to rebuild Jerusalem, so we, who are 
entering on the road which leads to heaven, stand in even greater 
need of help (P.G. 55, 363). He expresses the same thought by a 
different metaphor when he says that we need the wings of the 
Spirit in order to be able to fly to heaven (P.G. 57, 29). 


Is grace necessary for all actus salutares? 

We have learnt so far that grace is necessary for acts of moral 
virtue, and for reaching heaven. Does Chrysostom also teach that 
grace is necessary for acts of all virtues, including faith, and for 
every step towards heaven, even the first? A full answer to this 
question must wait. Meanwhile it is sufficient to note that, though 
Chrysostom’s common teaching is that grace is necessary for 
difficult acts, which it makes easier,‘ he also asserts that we need 
God’s help in order to perform even easy actions. He says: “It is 
not only in your labours and dangers that grace assists you; it 
co-operates with you even in those things which seem very easy 
[in casu: prayer)” (P.G. 60, 532). 


Acts of virtue come from man as well as from God 

The faithful, then, need divine help in order to perform virtuous 
actions. But Chrysostom is very insistent that these acts are to be 
attributed not only to God, but to man as well. Commenting on 


*See also P.G. 53, 228; 57, 303; 63, 100. 
* P.G. 50, 619 (martyrdom); 54, 655 (giving up one’s son); 53, 228; 53, 385; 54, 471; 
55, 432; 57, 254. 
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St. Paul’s words, “vasa misericordiae, quae praeparavit [Deus] ad 
gloriam”’, he writes: ““When he says ‘which he has prepared for 
glory’, he does not mean that the whole thing is God’s. If this were 
so, nothing would prevent everybody being saved. Even if the 
greater part is God’s nonetheless we too make our little contribution 
... Not everything is his even though heavenly grace is necessary” 
(P.G. 60, 561).5 Chrysostom frequently says that our virtue is the 
fruit of some sort of co-operation between God and man. Thus: 
“Virtue and vice are a matter of our own will, along with heavenly 
grace” (P.G. 54, 471); ““The zeal of man has no sufficiency by itself, 
unless he receives an influence from above; similarly, the heavenly 
influence is of no benefit to us, unless zeal be present also ... 
Virtue is woven out of these two together” (P.G. 58, 742).® 


God’s share 

Both God and man, then, contribute to the katorthomata of the 
faithful. It is time to examine more closely what it is that God 
contributes.® 

The words which Chrysostom uses to describe God’s part are: 
(a) Xépis or grace. This word does not have its technical post- 
Augustinian sense; it means every gift of God which is not owed 
to our merits, including, for instance, creation or the natural law.’ 
In the texts which more nearly concern the questions which interest 
us, Chrysostom describes it as “‘a gift of God” (P.G. 60, 400), which 
is “spiritual” (P.G. 57, 29), which “comes down from above” 
(P.G. 54, 471, 57, 303), which assists us and co-operates with us 
(P.G. 60, 416 and 532), which makes us God’s debtors and crowns 
us (P.G. 57, 317; 60, 313). It is contrasted with our will or zeal 
(P.G. 54, 471; 57, 29; 57, 303; 60, 94; 60, 416). 

(b) The most general term is Bonferx or help (P.G. 56, 182; 
53, 228; 57, 303 and 307 and passim). 

(c) Metaphorically it is described in various ways: 7) &voobev SeEi&k 
(P.G. 54, 471); 4 &vwbev yopnyia (P.G. 60, 532); 7 avwbev xeilpaywyia 
(P.G. 55, 67); mtepdv to trveWpatos (P.G. 56, 182; 57, 29). 

Two expressions which Chrysostom frequently uses to describe 
God’s influence on our actions are worth special attention because 

5 There is an apparent contradiction in this text. It reads: dtav 5 Atyn, & mponToipacev 
tis B6€av, du Tou G00 1d Trav Evan rot. érrei é1 TOUTO fy, duBév Ex@Avoev Goravtes owzeofar . . . 
& yap Kal 1o TrAgov totiv TOU G00, GAA Sys Kai duToi Ti pikpov tionvéyKapev. Sio dubé Ertrev oxevry 
KarropSapdroov, duSt oKeUN Trappnaias, HAAG oKeUn EAéous, Seikvus “oT: TO Trav tot: TOU Hod. So he 
says 1) du to G00 1d Tra&v, 2) ToU Geo 16 av. It is clear from the context that the 
second statement is not to be taken literally, as Chrysostom explains in another 
commentary on the same text (P.G. 63, 100): éxeivo éotiv éitreiv “ott oF 1d TAtov tot 16 
Tr&v @ijow elvan. The same dialectic 1d wav/1d wAéov is found in P.G. 47, 558; cf. 60, 416. 

* See also P.G. 55, 432; 55, 456; 57, 280; 62, 12. 

*a For “‘God’s share” Chrysostom uses ta trap’ ’ovtod or Ta Tapa TOU SeotréTou 
(P.G. 53, 228; 53, 385, etc.). 


7 See E. Boularand, S.J., ““La necessité de la grace pour arriver @ la foi d’aprés S. Jean 
Chrysostome”, Gregorianum, xix, 517ff. 
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they throw light on the conception of grace which he had. They are 
‘potrt) and composite verbs containing ovuv-. 

(d) ‘potrth or 4 &voobev ‘potrt) (P.G. 54, 513; 55, 67; 59, 254; 60, 
397; 63, 100 etc.). ‘potrt, meant a weight which tilted a balance to 
one side or the other. If this metaphor is to be taken seriously, we 
must say that, for Chrysostom, God’s influence is decisive but by 
no means prevenient. He seems to picture the matter thus: our good 
will, and the difficulty of doing good, are in different pans of a 
balance. They are more or less in equilibrium; but God’s ‘poth 
comes and tilts the balance over to the right side. 

(e) This conclusion is confirmed by other expressions which 
Chrysostom uses—especially verbs compounded of syn. Thrice he 
says that grace co-operates with us (cuvepyazeo6ai, P.G. 54, 471; 
60, 416 and 532). Four times he describes the divine concursus as 
a ouppoxia or military alliance between God and man (P.G. 54, 
513; 55, 432; 60, 532; 63, 100). His doctrine on this point is neatly 
summed up in the first chapter of the forty-second homily on 
Genesis (P.G. 53, 385). Chrysostom observes that the supporters of 
a pugilist in the Olympic games are allowed to cheer him, but not 
to help him. “Our master is not like that. He fights with us 
(cuveryoovizetar) and stretches out his hand, and arms himself along 
with us; he does everything but hand over our adversary to us; he 
does all he can in his anxiety that we shall win the victory”. Here 
too, it seems that we are the first to begin the fight with the devil; 
when we have started, God enters the arena with us. His influence 
is decisive, but not prevenient. It is true that these texts are meta- 
phorical, and perhaps should not be pressed; but it is almost always 
in metaphors that Chrysostom expresses his views, and in any case 
these conclusions will shortly be confirmed from another point of 
view. 


Man’s share 

We have seen what God contributes to man’s virtue. Next we 
must examine the expressions which Chrysostom uses to describe 
man’s share (t& trap’ éautdv, P.G. 53, 288; 53, 385; 57, 398, etc.). 

(a) trpoaipecis (decision or choice): P.G. 47, 408; 54, 471; 60, 
416 & 556. 

(b) otrovn (zeal, diligence, promptitude): P.G. 54, 513; 55, 432; 
57, 280; 57, 398; 58, 472. 

(c) érrpéAcia (diligence, care): P.G. 60, 107. 

(d) yvopn (intention): P.G. 60, 559. 

(e) tpofupia (keenness): P.G. 57, 254; 58, 472 etc. 

(g) tAéobai, TrpoeAéoban, GéAciv, BoUAcoGan (choose, will): P.G. 60, 
561 and passim. 

(h) evyvwpoown (goodwill): P.G. 59, 354; 60, 561. 

In general, therefore, Chrysostom seems to regard our part in 
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virtue as being an internal act of the will. We will, choose; we 
display diligence or keenness; and God does the rest. Our part is 
a very small one; it is demanded only “so that we may not be 
crowned without cause’. Chrysostom’s view is prettily summarised 
in this text: 


“This is why (God) wants you to do your small share of the work: 
so that the victory may be yours as well. Just as a king wants his son to 
stand in the line of battle, and brandish darts, and be conspicuous, so 
that he can be awarded a trophy, even though it is really himself who 
brings the war to victory: just so does God act in the war against the 
devil. He asks only one thing of you—to show enmity against him. If 
you grant him this, he will finish off the whole war” (P.G. 57, 254). 


Man has the initiative 

We have seen how Chrysostom conceives God’s part and man’s 
part in an act of virtue. We now come to the most important 
question. In this process, who has the initiative: man or God? 
Chrysostom answers: man. Man’s part, even if it is a small part, 
is the first part. “‘He who knows the secrets of our mind, when he 
sees that our mind is sound and that we are trying and striving to 
practise virtue, at once helps us by his approval and assistance” 
(P.G. 53, 385); “If someone has zeal and keenness, then he will be 
given also those things which come from God. But if someone 
lacks these, and does not provide what he can provide, then he will 
not be given the things which come from God” (P.G. 57, 437); 
“It is necessary that we should first choose the things which are 
good; and when we have chosen, then he contributes what is his” 
(P.G. 63, 100). There are similar passages scattered throughout 
Chrysostom’s writings (e.g. P.G. 47, 408; 54, 513; 55, 456; 58, 472; 
60, 651; 54, 432). 


Summary 

According to Chrysostom, then, virtue is woven together out of 
God’s grace and man’s resolve. God’s grace has the greater part 
in this process, but it does not precede our election. Is this doctrine 
Pelagian, or semi-Pelagian? No, because what is in question is 
katorthomata, the acts of the man who is already justified. It is not 
heretical to say that man, once freely justified by God, can have the 
initiative in gaining an increase of grace. So that a Catholic could 
agree, without heresy, to all that we have seen hitherto in 
Chrysostom; though, after the Council of Orange, he would certainly 
want to express himself differently (he would wish to insist on the 
necessity of special grace for perseverance, for example). But equally, 
a semi-Pelagian could agree to all that we have seen. He could 
admit that a Christian, justified by his faith and by grace, needs 
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God’s help to perform acts of Christian virtue and to reach heaven. 

The texts which we have hitherto discussed are, therefore, not 
ad rem in connection with the semi-Pelagian controversy. This 
negative conclusion is not a trivial one, since many writers have 
used some or other of these texts when giving an account of 
Chrysostom’s doctrine about the initium fidei. 


Part Two: Chrysostom’s Doctrine about Faith 


It we are to throw any light on the semi-Pelagian controversy, 
we must consider the texts in which Chrysostom is explicitly talking 
about faith. The question about the initium fidei cannot be solved 
a priori from a consideration of his general doctrine about grace.* 


Texts which attribute faith to man alone 

There are some texts where Chrysostom seems to talk as if faith 
were an achievement of man alone. When he is commenting on the 
words of the Apostle, “per ipsum habemus accessum ad fidem”’, 
he writes: ““I would like you to notice how he always puts these 
two things together—namely, what is from him, and what is from 
us. His contribution is multiform and various and great. He died 
for us, he reconciled us, he brought us up and gave us ineffable 
grace; while we contribute only faith” (P.G. 60, 468). And elsewhere, 
when he is praising Noe’s virtues: “Because he had first contributed 
what was his—namely, enthusiasm for virtue, strength of justice, 
and excellence of faith—therefore he received bountifully the things 
which are supplied by God, namely patience and fortitude .. .” 
(P.G. 53, 228). 

From these texts it looks as if Chrysostom considers faith as 
being the work of man alone, in no sense an effect of grace. But, 
as will soon become apparent, he does not mean that faith is “‘ours” 
in an absolute sense, as if God had no share in it. He means that 
it is “ours” in a relative sense, in comparison with patience, fortitude 
(which need greater grace) and with the merits of Christ. That he 
does in fact recognise faith as an effect of grace, becomes clear 
from the words which immediately follow, in the ninth homily on 
Romans, the first of the two texts just quoted. For immediately 
afterwards, he cites Paul’s words, “‘in fidem, in hanc gratiam in qua 
stamus”, and goes on: “Which grace, | ask. That by which we are 


* Boularand (l.c. pp. 518f.), argues thus: For Chrysostom, grace gives us access, 
through the justice granted by baptism, to eternal life: hence it follows that the act of 
faith, the first step on the road to salvation, is an act of the supernatural order. Further, 
he holds that man is incapable of doing any good act without an “impulse from on 
high”. Therefore he considers that an impulse from on high is necessary for us to 
make an act of faith. This argument concludes only by substituting for the category 
katorthoma (which Chrys. uses) the category “supernatural act’ (which he does not). 
If it did conclude, it would make Chrysostom a semi-Pelagian, since he says that man 
has the initiative in the production of katorthomata. 
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made free of the knowledge of God, by which we are freed from 
error, by which we know the truth, by which we receive everything 
through baptism” (P.G. 60, 468). So faith is not an achievement of 
man alone; God, too, plays a part in our acts of faith. 


Texts which explicitly deal with grace and faith 

There are, as far as I have been able to discover, six texts where 
Chrysostom treats explicitly of the co-operation of God and man 
in the act of faith. Here they are: 


1. The beginning of belief (tO Trap& thy &eyTV ToTeEUoa!) comes 
from our good will (1tpoaipecis) and from our obedience to the call 
(To Utraxovoai KATGevtos); but after the foundation of faith has been 
laid (ueT& TO KaTABANGiivon Thy Triotiv) then we need the help (BorGe1c) 
of the Spirit if faith is to remain in us unshakeable and unassailable. For 
neither God, nor the grace (y&pis) of the Spirit precedes our own 
resolution (tpoaipecis) Though he calls us, he waits for us (kaAci pév, 
é&vapéver S€) to approach him spontaneously and of our own will. Then 
only, when we have approached, does he confer all his help (supyayiav) 
on us. But how can we attract the help (Borex) of the Spirit, 
and persuade him to stay with us? By good works and an excellent way 
of living (troAite1a &piotn) (Habentes eundem spiritum . . . 4-5: P.G. 
51, 276). 

2. (Once again Chrysostom is explaining why Paul speaks of “the 
spirit of faith” and not “faith” simpliciter). He says this, to show that 
we need support (xopnyia) if we are to reach the height of faith and 
learn to scorn the weakness of reasons ... But perhaps someone will 
say—and it is indeed true—that he means the other sort of faith, by 
which miracles are performed. I too know that there is one sort of faith 
(about which the Apostles said: add faith to us), and another sort of 
faith, by means of which we are all “the faithful’, because we have 
knowledge of piety, even though we do not work miracles. Here also 
we need the help of the Spirit. For St. Luke says about some woman: 
““He opened her heart, that she might attend to those things which were 
said by Paul’. And Christ says: ““No one comes to me, unless the Father 
shall have drawn him”. If this therefore comes from God, how do they 
sin who do not believe, if the Spirit does not help them, nor the Father 
draw them, nor the Son lead them into the way? ... How do they sin 
who are neither drawn, nor led, nor enlightened? Because they do not 
make themselves worthy to receive that enlightenment. See that this is 
what happened to Cornelius. He did not find this all by himself, but 
God called him, since he, first of all, had made himself worthy 
(TrpoAaPdovtws EcxuTov &Eiov trapeckevace). And so Paul too, talking 
of faith, said: “And this is not from you, it is a gift of God”—yet he did 
not leave you empty of good works. For although it belongs to him to 
draw and entice the soul, yet he seeks a soul which is prompt to obey, 
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and then he contributes his help. For this reason too Paul says elsewhere: 
“Those who are called according to mpd8_eois”. For neither virtue, nor 
our salvation is subject to necessity (Psal. 115, 2; P.G. 55, 322). 

3. “Faith in me (Christ) is not a trivial affair, but needs an impulse 
from above” (&veG_ev potrt). Thus he gives a complete explanation of 
his words, showing that this faith needs a soul which is both generous 
and drawn by God. But perhaps someone will say: if everything which 
the Father gives comes to you, and no one can come to you unless it be 
given him from above, then those to whom the Father does not give are 
free from all blame or reproof. These are empty words and mere excuses. 
For we need also our own resolution. To learn and to believe belong to 
our resolution (To yap SiSacKtofai, Trpoaipécews EoTiv Kai TrioTeVoal). 
In saying “what the Father gives me” he means nothing else except that 
faith is not a chance affair, or the fruit of human reasoning, but 
needs both revelation from above, and a soul to receive it generously. 
(John, 3; P.G. 59, 254). 

4. It is God who willed that we should be saved thus. For we did not 
achieve (katop§wcapev) anything ourselves, but found salvation through 
the will of God. And we were called because it seemed good to him, not 
because we were worthy (1 ad Cor, 1; P.G. 81, 13). 

5. (Commenting on “Vocatis sanctis”’). Even being saved by faith, he 
says, is not from you. For you did not approach first, but were called. 
So that even this little thing is not entirely yours. And even though you 
did approach though weighed down with thousands of evils, even so 
this is no thanks to you, but to God (ox Wyiv yapis, GAA TH O€6). 
It is for this reason that, writing to the Ephesians he said: “You have 
been saved freely through faith, and this not from yourselves”; not even 
faith is entirely yours. For you did not take the initiative in believing, 
but obeyed when you were called (ibid). 

6. Being virtuous, and believing, and approaching—this too comes 
from him who called. But it is ours too. But the fact that once we had 
approached, he thought us worthy to be brought straight from enmity 
to sonship: this comes from overflowing charity (Eph, 2; P.G. 62, 12). 


What these texts contain 

A. All the texts agree, that in some stage at least of the process by 
which a man comes to faith, God’s help is necessary. 

B. All likewise agree that man too has his part to play in this 
process. 

C. Faith, therefore, is the result of a co-operation between God 
and man. God’s part in this co-operation is called Boreia (1, 2), 
xapis (1), cuppayia (1, 2), Potrt (3); i.e. it is described by the same 
words as the co-operation of God in acts of other virtues (cf. above). 
It is called also: droxéAuyis (3), EAxew (2, 3), Etrayayeiv (2), 
gootizeiy (2)—that is to say, it is described by special metaphors. 
Especially it is called KAfjo1s or vocation (1, 2, 4, 5, 6). Man’s part is 
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called evyvaopoouvn (1, 3); BowAeoban (1), &€iov Eautoév TrapacKevéoban 
(2), wuxn evtrei6r}s (2), wuxn yevvaia (3), Trpoaipecis (1, 3)—just as 
his part in other virtues was. In particular, man’s response to the 
divine vocation is called Utroxotoai (1, 4, 5) and trpoceAOeiv (1, 5, 6). 
Therefore, in part, the co-operation between God and man in 
faith is described by the same words as all other co-operation. 
What is peculiar to this case, is the notion of vocation (KAjjo1s) and 
of obedience (Utraxotoa,® trpoceAbeiv). This notion, therefore, needs 
more accurate examination. 


Vocation 

D. All the texts agree that for faith a divine vocation is necessary 
(except no. 3, which speaks instead of “revelation”’). 

E. If one considers all the texts together, KAfjo1s seems to mean 
the first stage of divine intervention, in contrast to the other words 
which signify some second stage of divine operation, which follow 
man’s activity (cf. especially 1, 5). 

F. There seems, however, to be a contradiction between the first 
and the second of the texts we have quoted. In the first text, God’s 
call precedes all act or disposition of man. In the second, man is 
called only after he has displayed a soul prompt to obey, after he 
has made himself worthy. 

How can we reconcile these texts? Only, it seems, by distinguishing 
two senses of the word KAfjis. 

(i) There is one vocation which is given to all men without 
exception. Chrysostom elsewhere says: “If vocation were enough 
for salvation, why are not all saved? It is for this reason that (Paul) 
says that not vocation alone, but also the resolve of those who are 
called, works salvation. For vocation does not introduce necessity 
or any force. For all are called, but not all have obeyed” (P.G. 
60, 541; Hom. 15 in Rom, 1). 

(ii) There is also a particular vocation—a vocation to faith which 
can be compared with the special vocation of the Apostles. ‘Paul 
always calls the faithful kAntoi &yio1. For they have been called as 
far as faith; he, however, has received something else as well— 
namely the Apostolate’ (Rom, 1; P.G. 60, 395). 

Now the text which was cited first, from the homily on Habentes 
eundem spiritum, clearly refers to the general vocation, since it 
includes also unbelievers. The second text, however, from the 
commentary on Psalm 115, refers to the particular case of Cornelius, 
and therefore seems to be concerned with the particular vocation. 


* Note that Uraxovoa is described as belonging to man alone (4), while tpoceAéeiv 
needs the aid of 6 xadécas (5,6). The two words then cannot have quite the same 
meaning. Chrysostom is probably seeing the metaphor very concretely: God calls, 
man hears or obeys of himself, but in order to answer the call and approach the caller, 
he needs help. 
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There is therefore no contradiction between the two texts: the 
general vocation precedes man’s act, the particular vocation follows 
it. 

The general vocation corresponds to what we would call “the 
salvific will of God”; the particular vocation corresponds to what 
we would call “an efficacious vocation to faith”. In the semi- 
Pelagian controversy, what was in question was the particular and 
efficacious vocation; because even the semi-Pelagians would concede 
that the general salvific will of God precedes our merits. But the 
question they asked was: does the particular vocation of each man 
precede any act of his will? 

To this question, the texts quoted from Chrysostom seem to give 
a negative reply. He explains the matter as follows. First, God calls 
all men to salvation, with a general vocation which can be rejected. 
Then man obeys this vocation, and makes himself worthy for a 
special vocation. Then only does God offer his help and give him 
a special vocation. So that, if we consider the situation of mankind 
in general, man does not have the initiative. But with regard to the 
particular case, he does. In a different terminology we might say 
that according to these texts there is gratuity of order, but not 
gratuity of election. 

What now of the other texts, numbers 3 to 6 above? In these 
texts, the vocation precedes the obedience; and in 4 it is expressly 
said that we are called because God so willed, and not because we 
were worthy (So also the 22nd homily on St. Matthew). 

We must say that if these texts are concerned with the particular 
vocation, then they are fully orthodox on the lines of the Council 
of Orange. But if they are concerned with the general vocation, 
then they come to the same as the first two texts. I do not see how it 
can be settled for certain which of the two vocations Chrysostom 
had in mind when he wrote these two passages. However, there is 
one piece of evidence which suggests that he had in mind the general 
vocation, and therefore intended the less orthodox sense. That is, 
his teaching on predestination, to which we must now turn. 


Chrysostom’s doctrine about predestination 

If you go through an index of Chrysostom’s works, you will find 
very little sub voce “*Predestination”. This fact is itself not without 
significance. Indeed, Chrysostom does seem to have reduced pre- 
destination to mere prescience. When he asks, with Paul, why God 
loved Jacob and hated Esau, he says: ““Why did he love one, and 
hate the other? Why did one serve ,and the other rule? Because 
one was evil, and the other good? But before they were born, one 
was honoured and the other condemned. Because they were still 
unborn, when God said that the elder should serve the younger. 
Why then did God say this? Because he does not wait, as a man 
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does, to see from the course of events who is good and who is not; 
but already beforehand he knows who is evil and who is not” 
(P.G. 60, 555). 

It is in a similar way that he explains the rejection of the Jews 
and the election of the Gentiles. He insists also that God’s fore- 
knowledge is not a cause of sin, nor of virtue. When he is explaining 
why an omniscient God fests man, he writes: ““Many who have a 
dull wit and are almost entirely lacking in intelligence say things 
like this: he chose this man, he loved this man, he hated that man, 
and that is why one turned out evil and the other turned out good. 
For this reason he persuades them by the facts themselves, testing 
people by their works, and correcting the error of this sort of 
person. Before anything comes to pass, he foretells that this man 
will be virtuous, so that people may realise his power of foreseeing; 
but he also tests men by their works, so that no-one may thought- 
lessly say that a man is virtuous because of God’s foreknowledge” 
(P.G. 55, 411). Predestination seems indeed to be reduced to mere 
prescience. God distributes graces equally. We could all do as well 
as St. Paul, if only we had the will to do so: “For if these men 
(the Apostles) turned out so wonderfully not because of their own 
resolve, but because of Christ’s grace alone, what is to prevent us 
all becoming like them? .. . If grace did not require our operation 
first, it would have been poured abundantly into every one’s heart: 
because God is not an acceptor of persons ... Let us not deceive 
ourselves then, beloved, saying that not anyone can become like 
Paul. As far as grace and miracles are concerned, there will never 
be another Paul; but as far as perfection of life is concerned, 
anyone who willed it could be like him. If there never have been 
any such in fact, this is only because they did not want to be” 
(P.G. 47, 408). 


Comparison between Chrysostom and the Massilienses 

In conclusion, it may be helpful to compare and contrast 
Chrysostom with the semi-Pelagians, or Massilienses. He has a 
great deal in common with them, both in background and in 
intention. Like them, he was a preacher and an ascetic, rather 
than a speculative theologian. Just as the Massilienses were afraid 
that Augustine’s doctrine might cause negligence or despair in the 
faithful, so Chrysostom is anxious to explain the Pauline texts on 
predestination so that they will not leave room for carelessness.'° 


‘© The Massilienses considered that Augustine’s views “et lapsis curam resurgendi 
adimere, et sanctis occasionem teporis afferre; eo quod in utraque parte superfluus 
labor sit, si neque rejectus ulla industria possit intrare, neque electus ulla negligentia 
possit excedere” (Prosper to Augustine, P.L. 33, 1003). For Chrysostom, see P.G. 47, 
558; 62, 351f, and especially 58, 742 (510 tapoKxaAd hte TO Trav Eri Tov Bedv ‘piyavtes 
dutous KadevSev, pryte otrovSdzovtes vopizeiv “orKéiois Trévois TO TV KaTOPHoUV. "OuTEe yap UTrTiOUs 
was awtous Evan BouAetar 6 Geos). 
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Like them, he is above all preoccupied to see that the doctrine of 
grace is not taught in such a way as to diminish the freedom of the 
will." Like them he is afraid that it may seem to follow from the 
doctrine of predestination that God is the author of sin and sinners 
are without fault.1* These preoccupations, both in the case of 
Chrysostom and the Massilienses, are perfectly legitimate and 
orthodox. 

However, both the Massilienses and Chrysostom establish a false 
parallelism between the election of those who are to be saved and 
the reprobation of those who are to be damned. The Massilienses 
concluded from this parallelism that just as reprobation is not the 
cause of sin, so predestination is not the cause of salvation; and 
thus they reduce predestination to mere foreknowledge.* So, we 
have seen, does Chrysostom. 

Both the Massilienses and Chrysostom (and also the Catholic 
faith, against Jansenius) insist that Christ died for all men without 
exception. From this the Massilienses and Chrysostom go on to 
draw the conclusion that the only thing which makes a difference 
between those who in fact will be saved and those who in fact will 
not, is human good or ill will.!* The Massilienses concluded that the 
first step on the road to salvation comes from man alone"; and, 
as we have seen, there are texts of Chrysostom which seem to say 
the same. 

It is also noteworthy that in Scriptural exegesis Chrysostom is 
often much closer to the interpretations given by the Massilienses 
than to those of Augustine. When St. Paul speaks (Rom. 8:28) of 
those who “secundum propositum vocati sunt”, Chrysostom 
interprets this as referring to human resolve, not to God’s decree. 
And the famous text, “‘Miserebor cuius misereor’’, is glossed thus: 

"The Massilienses said that Augustine “introduced fate’. For Chrysostom, see 
P.G. 58, 472; 60, 599; 63, 100, and especially the nineteenth homily on Romans, c.1 
(quod quaerit Israel, hoc non est consecutus): 516 Kai opdSpa tuparixdds TH AéFer Kexpi\tat, 
kal thy d&veobev yap, Kai thy cdutiv otrouSty évSerxvipevos, dubi yap iva avéAn TO dGuTefoUiov, 
enow St erétuyov, GAAG iva ENAdon THv dyabdv To péyedos. 

12Cf. Chrysostom’s rather embarrassed commentary on the passage about the 
potter’s power over his clay in his sixteenth homily on Romans (P.G. 60, 559). 

™ Massilienses: “‘consequens putant, ut quia praevaricator ideo dicitur non obedisse, 
quia noluit, fidelis quoque non dubitetur ob hoc devotus fuisse, quia voluit” (P.L. 
33, 1004.) Chrysostom: “worttep otv 6 Dapad oxevios dpyiis yéyovev 1rd Tis dixeias Trapavopias, 
ote Kal oto! oxen EAfousy cero Tijs dixelas eGyvaopoowns (P.G. 60, 561). 

“Qui autem credituri sunt, quive in ea fide, quae deinceps per gratiam sit juvanda, 
mansuri sunt, praescisse ante mundi constitutionem Deum, et eos praedestinasse in 
regnum suum, quos gratis vocatos, dignos futuros electione, et de hac vita bono fine 
excessuros esse praeviderit” (P.L. 33, 1003). 

18 Massilienses: ““Quantum ad Deum pertinet, omnibus paratam viam aeternam; 
quantum autem ad arbitrii libertatem, ab his etiam apprehendi, qui Deo sponte 
crediderint, et auxilium gratiae merito credulitatis acceperint’ (P.L. 33, 1005). 
Chrysostom: & ov mévtes faptov, mds of piv towOnoav, of St amdAovTo; Sti ph aves 
TrpoceAGelv EBovAnoncav, ds Td ye atrro ptpos Sieac@dOnoav mavtes (Hom. 16 in Rom, 5). 

'*“Duo sunt quae humanam operantur salutem, Dei scilicet gratia et hominis 


obedientia; priorem volunt obedientiam esse quam gratiam, ut initium salutis ex eo 
qui salvatur, non ex eo credendum sit stare qui salvat’’ (P.L. 33, 1005). 
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“Tt is not for you, Moses, to know who are worthy of my 
benevolence; that is my concern”’.?” 


Differences between Chrysostom and the semi-Pelagians 

However, if there are similarities between Chrysostom and the 
Massilienses, there are also differences. The greatest difference is 
simply this: that they lived after the Pelagian controversy, while he 
lived before it. The whole position with regard to the problem of 
grace and freedom was not the same for them as for him. 

1. Chrysostom does not draw a clear distinction between natural 
and supernatural actions. He did not therefore fall into the error 
which the Massilienses committed in thinking that a natural act 
could be the beginning of salvation.'® 

2. Chrysostom, as we have seen, said only hesitantly that the 
first step towards the salvation of the individual came from man 
alone. And he did not specify whether this first step was meritorious 
of grace, nor whether it was a positive or merely negative disposition. 
If, as is possible, he considered it merely as a negative disposition, 
then he is in line with post-Orange orthodoxy.’ The Massilienses, 
on the other hand, thought that man’s first step strictly merited 
God’s help.” 

3. Chrysostom never clearly distinguished between vocation and 
election (as we have seen, he used the same word to describe both). 
The Massilienses, on the other hand, distinguished very clearly, 
and considered vocation to be gratuitous, while election they 
regarded as a reward for merit.” 

In conclusion, then, it seems that we must say this: It would be 
wrong to call Chrysostom a semi-Pelagian, because, for lack of the 
necessary distinctions, he never posed himself the problem about 
the initium fidei in the way in which they did. However, this too 
seems to be true: that there is nothing in his works with which the 
Massilienses would have disagreed, while there is a great deal 
which no Catholic, after the Council of Orange, would dare to say. 

ANTHONY KENNY 

1 See also, P.G. 58, 472; 60, 533, etc. 

18 The Massilienses taught: “(hominem) ad hanc gratiam qua in Christo renascimur 
pervenire per naturalem sciiicet facultatem petendo, quaerendo, pulsando: ut ideo 
accipiat, ideo inveniat, ideo introeat, quia bono naturae bene usus, ad istam salvantem 
gratiam initialis gratiae (creationis) ope meruerit pervenire” (P.L. 33, 1004). 

**T owe this point to Fr. Boularand (l.c., p. 539). However, though it is possible 
that Chrysostom meant his “beginnings” to be mere negative dispositions or “pretexts”’, 
it does not seem very likely. His list of the things which man contributes to the act of 
faith (“making himself worthy’, “the beginning of belief”, ‘resolutions’, ‘good 
works”, “excellent behaviour”, etc.) seems to include rather more than negative 
dispositions. Indeed it seems dangerously near to contradicting the Council of Orange 
which says that we need grace in order to “credere, desiderare, conari, laborare, 
vigilare, studere, petere, quarere, pulsare, ut oportet”. It is true, as Boularand says, 
that man’s part is sometimes described by the word dgopuai, which he translates 
(p. 535) as “‘pretextes”. But when the very same word is applied to God’s part in our 
salvation, he translates it “*moyens”! (p. 536). 

*° Cf. footnote 18; also P.L. 33, 1007. 


*! They taught “(Deum) eos praedestinasse in regnum suum quos gratis vocatos, 


gt ~o electione, et de hac vita bono fine excessuros esse praeviderit” (P.L. 
: ). 





HELLENISTIC HUMANISM IN THE 
BOOK OF WISDOM 


““How much room does the meaning of God leave for the meaning 
of man?”! These are the terms of “the vast problem of humanism’’.* 
Although it is usual to regard it as a problem rooted in the apparent 
antinomies that stem from the advent of Christianity,’ it is in fact 
the problem of any civilization that believes in an Absolute distinct 
from the immediate possibilities of the visible world.* What is true 
is that the advent of Christianity brought the elements of the 
question into new, sharp definition. The Incarnation is a fact of 
cosmic import. It must effect not merely a readjustment of the 
elements of profane civilization, but a radical re-estimation of the 
value to be assigned the profane in itself. “‘Here they are, the men 
who are turning the world upside down ...”, says the Greek of 
Acts, 17:6. “It was his loving design, centred in Christ, to give 
history its fulfilment by resuming everything in him. . .” (Eph., 1:10). 

These two sentences set the problem in a high relief in which it is 
not always seen by those who examine the Christian attitude to 
Greco-Roman civilization. The inevitable differences which make 
the early Christians an obviously foreign body in the social fabric 
of their time are but the outcrop of a deeper divergence of a meta- 
physical order.® A seed has been planted that will split the ancient 
cypress. Ceci tuera cela. \t is the very substructure and presupposi- 
tions of the old civilization that have been undermined. And to 
this three-dimensional view of the problem St. Paul adds the “fourth 
dimension” of history. Even if linear progress—from prophecy to 
fulfilment, from type to reality—were not ingrained in the Judeo- 
Christian understanding of Time,® the Incarnation could not but 
be regarded as a master-key to the meaning and direction of history. 
As it is, it is more than the central truth of the Christian life. It is 

+ 9 Suhard, Pastoral Letters, Eng. Tr., London, 1955, p. 76. 

® ag 6 —— Civilization on Trial, London, 1948, p. 226; J. J. O’Meara, 

“Some Thoughts on Christianity and Culture’, University Review, vol. I, n. 1, p. 42, 
points out that long before Christianity was accepted in the West “*men had debated 
the values of abstention and of use .. . 

* See e.g., C. Dawson, Enquiries into Religion and Culture, London, 1933, p. 105ff; 
Progress and Religion, London, 1929, p. 130ff. 

° A. de Labriolle, La Réaction Paienne, Paris, 1934, p. 14. 

® A. Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, London, 1908, vol. I, p. 15, 
speaks of the Judeo-Christian concept of historical teleology; cf. A. H. Chroust, “The 


Metaphysics of Time and History in Early Christian Thought”, The New Scholasticism, 
19 (1945), p. 345. 
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also the felos of historical movement. It is the “final meaning and 
the criterion of all history before and after it.’ Thus the problem 
of Christian humanism is a problem under the complementary 
aspects of a philosophy of history and a philosophy of values. 

And at bottom these two are one. The problem in Christian 
humanism is the problem of Christian universalism. The Incarnation 
is not a fact among other facts. It is a master-idea. For those who 
believe that the Logos was made Flesh all values must be judged in 
relation to this supreme value, all temporal movement in relation 
to this fullness of time. Profane history, profane values, exist within, 
not independently of the Christian totality.® 

But the Christian version of the problem, like Christianity itself, 
is rooted in the past. The same antinomies, under the same double 
aspect, are inherent in Judaism. Firstly, because it is there the lines 
begin to converge in the Incarnation. For the Jews all history is 
moving to a great fulfilment. Humanist values are determined not 
by the love of created beauty but by the fear of the Lord, the 
beginning of wisdom.® Secondly, because the Alexandrian Jew 
found himself in a situation closely analogous to that of the 
Christians later in the same Greco-Roman world. History and 
truth had seemed to centre on the Jew—the Chosen People and the 
predestined inheritors of the earth. How would the exclusive Jew 
assimilate the sudden new fact of another tradition, another corpus 
of values—if not as old as his own, certainly blasé in the quest for 
that truth which seemed to be his unique possession in the word 
of God? It was the great question set dramatically in 332 B.c., when 
Alexander, with the founding of the city that bears his name, 
opened the momentous locks of history through which came the 
confluence of two traditions that hitherto had run their parallel 
courses in “total and mutual ignorance”’.!° 

It was in answer to that question—for the most part implicit in 
a more immediately pressing apologetic purpose'!—there were 
called up expressions of that Judeo-Christian universalism which 
makes all history a function of Judeo-Christian history, all values a 
function of Judeo-Christian values. On Judeo-Christian principles 
all history must be one—within the Judeo-Christian framework. 
A fortiori truth must be one—and Revelation is the word of God. 
Hence the attempt of Alexandro-Jewish apologetics—a method 
borrowed later by the Christian apologists—‘‘to find Plato in the 


70. Cullman, Christ and Time, Eng. Tr., p. 20. _ 

® Cf. J. Daniélou, “Christianisme et Histoire’, Etudes, 254 (1947); “. . . histoire 
sainte constitue en réalite histoire totale ...” 

® Contrast e.g., Thucydides, 2, 40 and Proverbs, 1:7. 

10 Daniel-Rops, Israel and the Ancient World, Eng. Tr., London, 1949, p. 245. 

1 For some of the calumnies which Jewish, like Christian, apologists had to face, 
see e.g., Josephus, Con. Ap., 2, If. 
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Law, and ... the Law in Plato”, to convert him, in the phrase 
of Numenius,'* into an Attic Moses. 

At first this took the form of a naive historicism which tried to 
explain such truth and value as could not be denied to exist outside 
Revelation as borrowings from the more ancient books of the 
Jews—in particular from Moses, who became for late Judaism 
“die wichtigste Gestalt der ganzen bisherigen Heilsgeschichte . . .””! 
For Eupolemus!® he was the discoverer of the alphabet for the 
Jews—from whom, through the Phoenicians, the Greeks ultimately 
received it.’* According to Artapanus,'’ the Greeks knew Moses 
as Musaeus! “This Moysos was the teacher of Orpheus 2 
Among the many benefits he bestowed on mankind was philosophy.'* 
Earlier than both of these was Pseudo-Aristobulus,'® who first 
systematically linked Greek philosophy with the Jewish Revelation.*° 

This is tendentious history. But it is the principle that is impor- 
tant. History is one. Truth is one. Revelation is the cadre of that 
unity.2! It is this principle which gives some significance to the 
long history of the theory of plagiarism in Christian apologetics— 
often in odd conjunction with more satisfying speculative theories 
of unity—notably in Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria. 

That is the apologetic tradition to which Philo is heir. He is our 
most complete extra-canonical witness to Alexandro-Jewish 
attempts to assimilate Hellenism. He preserves the universalism 
we have noted as inherent in Jewish history and revelation, and 
gives it a new and far-reaching assertion by equiparating the Law 
with the highest expression of Greek civilization—philosophy. 
“Whatever advantages are derived from the most approved 
philosophy by its students, full as great are derived by the Jews 
from their laws and customs .. .”*? Revelation is the source of all 
wisdom.”*> The “word and reason of God’’, as embodied in the 
Law, is “the true and genuine philosophy”. This became Christian 
terminology which survives as late as Erasmus.” It is particularly 


" C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, Oxford, 1913, p. 30. 

18 Apud Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 11, 10; Clem. Alex., Stromata, 1, 22, P.G. 8, 896. 

4 J. Jeremias, in Theol. Wérterbuch z. N.T. (ed. Kittel), Bd. iv, 854, 6. 

5 Floruit c. 158 B.c. (M. J. Lagrange, Le Judaisme avant Jésus Christ, Paris, 1931, 
p. 499). 

16 Apud Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 9, 26. 

? Before 80 B.c. (Lagrange, op. cit., p. 499). 

 Anud Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 9, 27. 

°C. 100 B.c. ( Lagrange, op. cit., p. 102, n. 8). 

2° E. Bréhier, Les Idées Philosophiques et Religieuses de Philon d’Alexandrie, Paris, 
1925, p. 48. See Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 13, 12; cf. ibid., 8, 9; 9, 6; Clem. Alex., Strom., 
I, 22, P.G. 8, 893. 

21 Cf. Daniélou, op. cit., p. 184. 

22 De humanitate, 2, 386 (ed. Manjey). 

23 See P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur, Tiibingen, 1912, p. 205. 

*4 De posteritate Caini, 1, 244. 

rt L. Bouyer, Erasmus and the Humanist Experiment, Eng. Tr., London, 1959, 
p. 142. 
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meaningful in Justin®® and Clement.?’ Its significance for Christian 
universalism lies in the fact that the compenetration of sacred and 
profane, Christian and Hellenic, in the common concept of the 
Logos, enabled them at once to annex and to break with the past 
and its heritage of humanism. What was good and true was 
Christian.** But it was good and true only because it was itself 
Christian in its ultimate principle. And it was perfectly good and 
completely true only as taken up into the full revelation of the 
Logos in Person at the Incarnation. 

Philo does not rise to such a speculative setting, but he has 
advanced beyond the naive historicism of his apologetic ante- 
cedents. The Law is the true philosophy not only because it is 
revealed, but more fundamentally because it corresponds with 
reality. The Law corresponds to the world and the world to the 
Law.”* The Law touches on “the necessary principles of natural 
philosophy”,®° and is at all times in “perfect consistency and 
accordance with nature .. .”*! Thus while he has advanced from 
the antecedent historical monism, it is to a harmonistics in which 
he seeks to reconcile rather than unify the Hellenic and the Hebrew 
traditions. True he insists on the uniqueness and transcendence of 
the Jewish revelation, which contains the “principle itself”,®? as 
distinct from the mere assertions of philosophy, but he leaves 
unsolved the problem of their ultimate relation, of the historical 
origin and significance of the separate Greek tradition. 

In his value-theory the same uniqueness and transcendence is 
expressed by putting theocentric wisdom at the apex of the educa- 
tional pyramid—higher still than that philosophy which had topped 
the pyramid of Plato. As the liberal arts in the Greek tradition 
have their finality in philosophy, so philosophy itself for the Jew 
must have its finality in the wisdom that is of the Law.* In this 
Philo is at once the heir of the Greek propaideutic theory*4 and the 
forerunner of the Christian adaptation of the same idea. Clement 
of Alexandria® will quote him verbatim, and Origen will outline a 
similar plan.** But for all the structural similarity with the Patristic 


26 See Dialogus, 8. 

27 See e.g., Strom., 2, 2 (P.G. 8, 936). On this terminology see G. Bardy, ‘*Philosophie 
et Philosophe dans le Vocabulaire Chrétien des Premiers Siécles”, Revue d’ Ascetique 
et de Mystique, 25 (1949), pp. 97-108. 

28 See Justin, 2 Apol., 13. 

2° De mundi opificio, I, 1. 

3° De Cherubim, 1, 154. 

31 De Fortitudine, 2, 378. See Lagrange, “‘Vers le Logos de S. Jean’’, Rev. Biblique, 
(1923), p. 322. 

32 De Somn., 1, 629. 

33 De Cong. Erud., 1, 530. 

*4 On the theory of propaideia see H. J. Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la Culture 
Antique, Paris, 1938, pp. 280-283. 

8° Strom., 1, 5 (P.G. 8, 721). 

36 Letter to Gregory, 1. 
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theory his spirit is different. Even if the humanism of a Clement 
or an Origen must be qualified as “sacral’’,®’ in that the natural 
is not an intermediate end, but is a means ordered directly to the 
supernatural, it still permits and demands a positive development 
of the natural powers. This openness is less discernible in Philo. 
Where for Clement intellectual development has a positive function 
in the Christian system, namely the defence and exposition of 
Revelation, for Philo the emphasis is on moral perfection. “The 
greatest of all propositions is virtue. . .”** And to this ethical purpose 
even the liberal arts must minister.*® As a child is to a man, so is 
a sophist to a sophos; so the liberal arts to “real knowledge in 
virtue ...”*° Spiritual perfection counts more than all humanist 
self-development. And this value-synthesis suffers further from the 
lack of a basis in a higher theory of unity between sacred and 
profane, which would light up the theory from within rather than 
impose it from without as a kind of ethics-of-experience. 

Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria will find such a basis 
in the theory of the universally active Logos. But it is of the highest 
interest to find their speculative setting of the humanist question 
anticipated in another—this time a canonical—Alexandro-Jewish 
author who, earlier than Philo, is ahead of him in his solutions to 
both aspects of the question we have posed; who without sacrificing 
the uniqueness and transcendence of revelation has advanced in 
his theory of origins from historicism and harmonistics to a specu- 
lative monism, and in his theory of truth and value has replaced 
moralism by an intellectualist fusion of Hebrew theocentric wisdom 
with the Greek humanist ideal of anthropocentric paideia. He is 
the unknown author of the Wisdom of Solomon, belonging to the 
Sapiential Literature of the Bible, and among the last books of the 
Old Testament to be written.*! 

The Sapiential Books themselves anticipate the question of why 
they merit consideration in any essay on the problem of humanism. 
“The knowledge of many and great things has been shown us by 
the Law and the Prophets and others that have followed them; for 
which things Israel is to be commended for doctrine and wisdom 

..”# If the highest aim of life may be summed up in the saying 
of Pindar as the effort to become “who we are’’,* then humanism 


had to be important in Israel. From the very beginning she had a 


on ee op. cit., p. 17; J. Maritain, Religion and Culture, Eng. Tr., London, 
, p. vd 

38 De Cong. Erud., 1, 520. 

3° De Agricultura, 1, 303. 

*° Quod resipuit Noe, 1, 394. Cf. Bréhier, op. cit., p. 295; J. Drummond, Philo Judaeus 
on the Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy, vol. 1, London, 1888, p. 260. 

“ Heinisch, Das Buch der Weisheit, p. xxi, dates it 88-30 B.c. Most exegetes put it 
between 150-50 B.c. (ibid., n. 5). 

*? tronBeias Kai coias (Prologue to Ecclus.). 

“3 J. Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, New Haven, 1943, p. I. 
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clear-cut definition of man, and therefore, by implication, of 
humanism. “**... God created man to his own image”’.*® The 
Sapiential Books “‘may be called the documents of Israel’s humanism 

~~ say enshrine the thoughts of her wise men, and form, as 
has been said, “‘a catena of pedagogic principles without a parallel 
in ancient literature’’.*” 

‘Athens and Jerusalem perfectly embody the two opposite poles of 
the human mind . . ."** Before examining the attitude to Hellenistic 
humanism exhibited in the one Sapiential-Book, the one Book of 
the Bible, that shows unmistakable Greek influence,*® it will make 
for clearness if we characterize briefly the contrasting Greek and 
Hebrew conceptions of humanism. 

Israel was a people with a mission. They were a people chosen, 
set apart, protected from pagan contamination. Even things good 
and lawful were forbidden them lest they impede the great purpose 
of their preparation. Their body politic was theocratic.5® Their 
education was theocentric. “Think of the Lord in goodness and 
seek him in simplicity of heart’’ (Wisd. 1:1). Its ethos was wisdom, 
the inculcation not of intrinsic human excellence but of the relational 
order between man and God. There was little reference to nature 
and history, no attempt to inform the mind for its own sake.®! 
Education was to flower in Wisdom. And Wisdom was a com- 
municated attribute of God. “All wisdom is from the Lord God 
and hath been always with him’.®? In man it took its origin not 
from the efficacy of any human technique but from the reverent 
recognition of the order binding creature to Creator. “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’. 

If the thoughts of Israel centred on God, those of Greece centred 
on man. If the ethos of Hebrew humanism was theocentric wisdom, 
the Greek ideal was anthropocentric areté—a concept, as Marrou 
remarks,** only very lamely translated as virtue. It denoted the 

“4 See W. Jaeger, Humanism and Theology, Milwaukee, 1943, p. 18: “The point of 
departure for every humanism must be its conception of human nature”’. 

*° Gen. 1:27. See Maritain, op. cit., p. 8; A. J. Heschel, Sacred Images of Man, in 
Religious Education, vol. 53, no. 2, pp. 97-102. 

6 O. S. Rankin, /srael’s Wisdom Literature, Edinburgh, 1936, p. 3. 

*’ Dict. of the Bible, vol. 1, art., Education. 

48 Daniel-Rops op. cit., p. 245 

** Ibid., p. 249. 

5° See Josephus, Con. Ap., 2.17. 


5! Dict. of the Bible, \oc. cit., col. 650. Cf. Daniel-Rops, op. cit., p. 249: ““Wisdom, 
for the Greeks, was the science that through the intelligence, increases knowledge: 


for the Jew . was . . faith, and the fear of God”. 
52 Ecclus., 1: 1; cf. Wisdom 6: 15; Eccles. 12:13. 
53 Prov. | 7 


4 Histoire de I’ Education dans I Antiquité, Paris, 1948, p. 37. “‘Areté was the central 
idea of all Greek culture’ (W. Jaeger, Paideia, Eng. tr., vol. I, Oxford, 1939, p. 13); 
“There is no complete equivalent for the word areté in modern English” (ibid., 1, 2). 
“Une certaine qualité de existence’ (Marrou, /Jistoire, p. 37). It is a generic term, 
the content of which evolved with the development of ideas on man and humanism. 
See Jaeger, op. cit., I, pp. 1-12, 102, 212-15, Il, passim; Marrou, Histoire, pp. 37, 43, 
60, 72, 83, 96, 102, 106, 234. 
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native perfection of the human. Its content developed with the 
progress of philosophical ideas on man and their influence on 
educational and humanist theory, but constant to it is the idea of 
a full and harmonious development of the truly human. In Homer, 
the fountain-head of Greek education,® areté summed up the 
ideal of the aristocratic warrior, the versatile feudal knight whose 
glory is alév d&pioteveiv kai UTréIpoyov Eupevar GAAcv.5® In the aristo- 
cratic Athens of the sixth and fifth centuries, education became 
more literary, less knightly and feudal. Athletic prowess began to 
take the place of the Homeric ideal of martial chivalry. Areté 
meant kalokagathia,®” the fair mind in the fair body. With the 
development of democracy, to which the sophists were the school- 
masters, all human energies were channelled into political life. 
The sophistic ideal of excellence became the homo politicus,®* the 
careerist to whom success was more important than the means 
by which it was attained.®® It was away from this relativism and 
back to the clear lines and eternal essences of philosophic truth 
that Plato tried to recall Greek idealism.*® But it was his contem- 
porary rival Isocrates who became the dominant influence in 
Hellenistic education.*' With him Greek humanism evolved into 
its final predominantly literary form. The man of areté was the 
wouoikds avtip, the man of developed tastes and wide sympathies— 
&pxt peyiotn ToU ppoveiv Ta yeaupata.® 

The essential qualities of Greek and Hebrew can be crystallized 
and contrasted in a typical line from their respective literatures. 
Sophocles opens a famous hymn to man—IToAA& T& Seve Kovdév 
&vOpcotrou Seivotepov tréAci.** It is man-centred®™ throughout, down 
to the final sad note which always haunted Greek thinking about 
the human situation; all things man can do—but he cannot conquer 


5 Marrou, Histoire, pp. 341f; Jaeger, Paideia, |, pp. 34tf. Cf. Plato, Rep., 10.606 e. 

5* Iliad, 6.208, 11.784. In Homer’s Areté there is possibly more of the Renaissance 
virta than Marrou (loc. cit., p. 36f.) is willing to admit—for a description, see R. A. 
Tsanoff, The Moral Ideals of Our Civilization, London, 1947, p. 86. The *will-to-power”™ 
is in fact a strain that runs through the whole of Greek history—see F. Copleston, 
A History of Philosophy, vol. 1, 1956, p. 18. For what follows, see Marrou, Histoire, 
cc. 4-7. 

5? Marrou, Histoire, pp. 77ff. (An ideal concerning the realization of which he is 
sceptical). 

58 Ibid., pp. 82ff. 

5* Ibid., p. 87. 

®° Ibid., p. 105. 

*! Ibid., p. 122. 

*2 Quoted Marrou, Histoire, p. 140 (from Preisicke, Sammelbuch griechischen 
Urkunden aus Agypten, 6218). 

*3 Antigone, 332. 

** See Jaeger, Paideia, 1, p. xxiii: “Other nations made gods . . . the Greeks alone 
made man”’. Cf. Philo (ap. Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 8, 14, P.G. 21, 673: wdvn 4 “EAASs GweuSas 
cvbpwrtroyovei. 
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death—*AiSa povov geVEiv otx émdc€eta.*> The Psalmist too has 
sung the praise of man**—he is a little less than the angels, crowned 
with glory and honour, set over the works of God. But his greatness 
only points his insignificance in relation to him whose “magnificence 
is elevated above the heavens’’. “What is man that thou art mindful 
of him?” “O Lord, how admirable is thy name in the whole earth”. 

What would be the reaction of the Jew when Alexandria brought 
humanism and divinism face to face in their apparent exclusiveness? 
Would he fly from the dangerous charm of Hellenism—stop his 
ears with ignorance?®’ Or would he attempt a premature and 
uncritical synthesis of two contrasting civilisations? Between the 
two extremes lay the middle way—of grafting on to theocentric 
revelation what was true and good in anthropocentric humanism. 
We have traced its blueprint in Philo. We shall find it in the 
Christians deepened and developed. We find the principle in the 
Book of Wisdom, already advanced beyond Philo to the speculative 
level on which Justin and Clement will use it. It is a principle based 
on the Bible itself—‘‘God saw all things that he had made and 
they were very good’’.® It is echoed again in Wisdom—*The first 
author of beauty made all these things”’.®® 

These words of the author of Wisdom are more than a principle. 
They are themselves a symbolic fusion of Hebrew and Greek 
humanism. For while the argument from creature to Creator is 
known to the Hebrews,’° the particular argument from beauty is 
Greek in its attitude of mind. “Ein schénes Bild das schon fiir sich 
allein, ohne andere Beweise, fiir einen Hellenistichen Verfasser 
unseres Buches sprechen wiirde; denn in keinem judaischen Schrift 
wird man je die Schénbeit im griechischen Sinne gepriesen finden’’.”! 
What impressed the Hebrew mind was less the beauty than the 
wonder and the power of creation.** For the Hebrew the world 
was the product of creative omnipotence. For the Greek, who had 


®§ Antigone, 360. On the ancient attitude to death, see Méeller, Sagesse Grecque, 
Paris, 1948, pp. 276ff. “Le sourire grecque cache une grande austerité de l’esprit, une 
conscience amére de la tristesse de la vie, de la puissance de la mort” (ibid., p. 293). 
On Greek pessimism in general, see A. J. Festugiére, L’*J/déal Religieux des Grecs et 
I’ Evangile, Paris, 1932, pp. 161ff. On the appositeness of the Christian answer, see 
e.g., S. Angus, The Mystery Religions and Christianity, pp. 304ff; M. Arnold, Pagan 
and Mediaeval Sentiment, pp. 208tf (in Essays in Criticism, London, 1891). 

*6 Ps. 8; cf. Ps. 143:3-4. 

*? The Homeric figure used by Clem. Alex., Stromata, 6, 11 (P.G. 9, 309). 

®§ Gen. 1:31. 

®* Wisd. 13:3. 

70 E.g., Ps. 18:1; Is. 40:26. 

1 Gfrérer, Philo und die Judische—Alexandrinische Philosophie, 1, p. 212 (apud 
Farrar, The Wisdom of Solomon, in The Holy Bible. Apocrypha, ed. A. Wace, vol. 1, 
London, 1888, p. 407). 

2 E.g., Job, cc. 36-41. Cf. Heinisch, op. cit., p. 256; Farrar, op. cit., p. 497: “It is 
only after contact with the Hellenic mind that we find in Jewish writers such passages 
as Ecclus. 43:9-11 ...” 
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no concept of creation,” the world was a cosmos. It exemplified 
the reign of reason and law.” In its order lay its beauty,” not in its 
power, and much less in the pathetic fallacy of an imagined 
sympathy with the moods of man.** Beauty was a by-product of 
structure. It was to bring them into communion with the /ogos in 
things that Plato would have his youths educated amid beautiful 
sights and sounds. “... Beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall 
flow into the eye and ear ... and insensibly draw the soul from 
earliest years into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of 
reason”.*? Thucydides singles out the love of beauty as one of 
the marks of the Athenian way of life—giAoxoAoUyev yap eT’ 
euTeAcias. 78 

The argument from the imperfect beauty of the world to the 
supreme and uncreated beauty is Platonic. Whatever is beautiful 
is such because it shares in the Absolute Beauty.”® The Symposium 
is the locus classicus. “Beginning from obvious beauties he must 
for the sake of that highest beauty be ever climbing aloft as on 
the rungs of a ladder ... so that in the end he comes to the very 
essence of beauty’’.8° 

Turning to the action of Wisdom in the soul, we find that she 
“teacheth temperance and prudence and justice and fortitude”.* 
These are the four Platonic cardinal virtues. Plato studies them in 
the structure of the state because there they were “writ large’’.** 
But the most important state for Plato is that within man himself.** 
The purpose of harmony in the state was to produce harmony in 
the soul. There is a war against ourselves going on within us. All 
men are publicly one another’s enemies, and each man is privately 
his own. The true victory is the victory over self—not the victory 
of repression but of harmony and reconciliation. Justice is a 
balancing of tensions. Among the goods of the soul: “Wisdom is 
chief and leader ... and next follows temperance; and from the 
union of these two with courage springs justice .. .”’*4 
We cannot be sure how far these virtues have here the same 


78 See A. H. Armstrong, Av Introduction to Ancient Philosophy, London, 1949, p. 168 
and (on Timaeus), pp. 48f; A. E. Taylor, Plato, London, 1926, pp. 442-44. 

4 See Festugiére, L’/déal, etc., pp. 177f. 

Cf. Aristotle, De Part. Anim., 1-5, 645a 23: “The absence of haphazard and 
conduciveness of everything to an end are to be found in Nature’s works in the highest 
degree, and the resultant end . . . is a form of the beautiful’’. 

*® See R. W. Livingstone, The Greek Genius, Oxford, 1915, pp. 74f. 

77 Rep., 3. 401. 

732 40 


*® Phaedo, \00C. 

8° 212. According to Taylor, op. cit., p. 231, the dutd 16 xaddv of the Symp. is 
identical with the “form of good’ of the Rep. 

St Wisd. 8:7. 

*? Rep. 2. 368-369. 

** Ibid., 591. Cf. Marrou, Histoire, pp. 119-20; Jaeger, Paideia, 1, pp. 347ff. 

* Laws, 631. 
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meaning they have in Plato—they are not defined in the book. 
But they cannot have exactly the same meaning, because in Plato 
they depend on his three-fold division of the soul.** What is sig- 
nificant here is the cultural rapprochement indicated by the use 
in revelational religion of this humanist system of moral 
classification. 

The use of Greek terminology does not by itself indicate Greek 
modification of the Hebrew notion of Wisdom. Content and form 
must be distinguished. The writer borrowed Greek philosophical 
expressions, “not only because he was thinking in Greek channels 
but because he had the definite purpose of informing the educated 
Greek reader among his Hellenistic kinsmen, as also all interested 
Greeks, that in the C'! Testament were hid treasures having some 
similarity with the doctrines of Greek philosophy .. .”’%* 

This is true in particular of 7:22 ff., where Wisdom is described 
in terms used by the Stoics of the world-soul. Farrar suggests 
that the literary form of this passage may have been influenced 
by a famous frag:-ont of the Stoic Cleanthes, preserved in Clement*’ 
and in Eusebius,** in which the Good is described in a series of 
26 epithets, many of which resemble those used in the book of 
Wisdom. Whatever be their immediate source, many of the terms 
are certainly Stoic. In Wisdom is “the spirit of understanding”— 
TrveUpa voepdév.8® The Stoics defined God in these words, as 
“intelligential spirit”.°° Wisdom is “‘subtile’—like the nous of 
Anaxagoras.°®' Wisdom “reacheth everywhere”’—81'nxer ... Kail 
xopei..°? These are technical terms used by the Stoics to describe 
the universal diffusion of the immanent Deity.* 


8° Rep. 4, 435. “Zahl und Namen der Kardinaltugenden waren in jener Zeit des 
Eklektizismus Gemeingut aller Gebildeten ... Dass der Verfesser dieselben einem 
bestimmten philosophischen System ... entlehnt habe, kann man also nicht 
behaupten” (Heinisch, op. cit., p. 161). 

*° P. Heinisch, Theology of the Old Testament, Minnesota, 1950, p. 115. Wisdom 8:7 
is part of the long eulogy of Wisdom (8 :2-18), which, it has been suggested (e.g. Farrar) 
shows literary dependence on a eulogy of personified Virtue in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
2. 1. 32 ff. There are certainly parallels. Both Virtue and Wisdom are said to dwell 
with God (Wisd. 8:3); both make their subjects, though young, honoured by the old 
(Wisd. 8:10). Both confer valour in war (Wisd. 8:15). Heinisch (Weisheit, pp. 168 f.), 
rejects any dependence, but on doctrinal grounds which would not seem to hold against 
a literary reminiscence. 

** Protrepticus, 6 (P.G. 8, 177); Strom., 5, 14 (P.G. 9, 168). 

** Praep. Ev., 13, 13 (P.G. 21, 1121). 

7 ee 

°° See Stobaeus, Ecl., 1, 58, vec voepov xai trupades. Cf. Aetius, in Diels, Doxog., 
292: dpisovra: SE THY TOU G00 duciav of FroiKoi oUTeS : Trvedua vorpov Kai TrupaddBes ; cf. ibid., 


305. 


*'7, 22, Aetrtév. The nous of Anaxagoras is Aewrétatov . . . TavT@v ypnudtov Kal 
kafapatarov (Diels, Vors., 12). Cf. Wisd., 7:23-24. 

92 7:24. 

“Cf. Aetius (Diels, Doxog., 305) on the tvedua . . év&iijKov Si SAou Kdcpou 
(Part of a definition of God which became classical in antiquity)—‘‘on le retrouve 
presque textuellement dans toutes les anthologies .. .”” (Lebreton, Theories du Logos, 


au debut de l’ére Chrétienne, Paris, 1906, p. 21). 
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The use of Stoic philosophical terminology does not mean that 
the author accepts Stoic pantheism. He shows rather that the 
transcendent God of the Jews is also immanent through the power 
of his all-pervading and ordering Wisdom. But this does modify 
his concept of humanism. For Wisdom, which to the Hebrew was 
primarily transcendent and ethical, for the author of Wisdom 
becomes also an immanent cosmological principle.® 

For the Hebrew all wisdom is from God—‘the Lord giveth 
wisdom and out of his mouth cometh prudence and knowledge”. 
There were different kinds and degress of wisdom, from wisdom 
regulator of the moral life at the highest level, down to wisdom as 
the source of discernment in the practical conduct of affairs.® 
But throughout it is ethical rather than speculative. ““‘The Jews 
had no philosophy, and the books which dealt ... with ‘Wisdom’ 
are too popular, too undeveloped, too loosely unsystematic to be 
dignified with any such title. A nation which was absorbed in the 
contemplation of a uniquely revealed religion had little or no 
need for a special philosophy’’.*’ Ecclesiasticus, which so highly 
recommends practical wisdom, declares vain that wisdom which 
would know the ultimate reason of things. “... He that addeth 
knowledge addeth also labour ... In unnecessary matters be not 
over-curious. ... For many are the speculations of the sons of 
men, and ill imaginings lead astray”.* “A rebuke to Greek 
philosophizing”’.*® 

One of the most obvious traits of the Book of Wisdom is that it 
broadens this purely ethical connotation of Wisdom. “Its abstract 
thought and philosophical speculation tell us that without having 
left Israel we are on the terrain of Hellenism. In his description of 
Wisdom the author exhausts the rich philosophical dictionary of 
Greece. For him too as in Proverbs, Wisdom is the artificer of all, 
but he prefers to describe her not in the act of creating the universe 
but as continually active in penetrating, ordering, and renewing 
all things ...’"'°° Wisdom “reacheth from end to end mightily 
and ordereth all things sweetly’’.'®' She imparts knowledge of 


* Cf. Cornill, Einleitung in das A.T. Tiibingen, 1905), p. 260, apud Heinisch, Weisheit, 
p. xxxvii: “Die hebraische Weisheit hat nicht wie die griechische Philosophie die 
Erkenntnis an sich zum Selbstzweck, sondern sie ist immer und iiberall durchaus 
ethisch und religiés bestimmt gedacht; ihre Probleme sind nicht theoretisch-meta- 
physische, sondern praktisch-religidse”’. 

* Prov. 2:6 

8 See Dyson, A Catholic Commentary on Holy < e~ 315a-316d. 

” Farrar, op. cit., p. 416; cf. Dict. de la Bible, V, art. Philosophie, col. 313: “‘Il 
n’existe pas, a proprement parler, de philosophie hebraique; les Hebreux recoivent de 
la revelation leurs idées toutes faites”. 

98 3:24. 


*® Kearns, A Catholic Commentary, 398d. 
300 — ibid., 316d. 
10 
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the inherent structure of the universe—‘‘the true knowledge of the 
things that are; to know the disposition of the whole world and 
the virtues of the elements’’.!% 

The author in fact uses current scientific, as he has used current 
philosophical, terminology. To “‘know the disposition of the whole 
world” is eiSévor ovUoTtacw Kdéoyou.'®% The term ovotaois in this 
sense is Platonic.'°* The “‘virtues of the elements” is évépyeiav 
otorxsiwv, meaning their effective force. Empedocles was the first 
to reduce matter to four elements, which he called ‘pizcparta,!% 
The use of otoixeic in the same context gained currency from 
Plato.'°° Those terms would be the parlance of university circles 
in Alexandria where the book was written. Although the knowledge 
ascribed to “Solomon” in 7:17 ff. is based on that of the real 
Solomon—mainly botany and natural history!®’—it is here extended 
to include cosmography,!® physics,!°* astronomy,!!® rhetoric,! 
history'’® and other sciences. It is “expended into that range of 
knowledge which was possessed by the most cultivated Jews of 
Alexandria during the two centuries before Christ’’.!!% 

In the Museum at Alexandria highly qualified technical and 
scientific instruction was given. “On sait que la monarchie lagide 
dés la fin du régne de Ptolémée I Soter (323-285) avait institué 
dans sa capitale une remarquable organisation de la recherche 
scientifique; la faveur royale attirait et retenait 4 Alexandrie, non 
seulement des poétes et des lettrés, mais des savants, les plus 
remarquables chacun dans sa catégorie: géométres, astronomes, 
médecins, historiens, critiques et grammairiens”.’'4 One is sur- 
prised to learn that, in fact, it was only in a centre of higher studies 
like Alexandria, that Greek technical and professional education 
in the Hellenistic age had not got beyond the method of apprentice- 
ship.'® And even there the function of the savants was research 


102 7217, 
‘8 Ibid. 
** See Timaeus, 32. 
*% Text in Diels, Vors., 6. 
‘6 Timaeus, 48; Theaet., 201. 
107 See 3 Kings, 4:29-34. 
we |S 
109 7:17, 
110 7:19, 
"8:8. 
2 8:8, 
"8 Farrar, op. cit., p. 463. 
™* Marrou, Histoire, p. 201. On the Museum, see Pauly-Wissowa, Real.-Ency., art. 
Museion. 
™* Ibid., pp. 263-264. 
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rather than instruction—disinterested pursuit of knowledge made 
possible by state support.''® 

The difficulties in the way of acquiring Wisdom, as expressed in 
9:15, betray the influence of Greek ideas about the nature of man. 
Wisdom must come from God—*‘For the corruptible body is a 
load upon the soul and the earthly habitation presseth down the 
mind that museth upon many things’. Humanist pre-conceptions 
about the Greeks must be modified by the fact that in Greek 
philosophy, especially after Plato, there is a constant tendency to 
look on matter as evil.'!’ It bred an ascetic and negative attitude to 
the body, as being, if not positively evil, at least a drag on the soul. 
Although Plato'® did not begin this current of thinking he did 
most to mould it into a system, under Orphic and Pythagorean 
influence." The body is the tomb of the soul—odpa o’nya.'*? 
Only asceticism can so purify the divine element in man—the 
soul—that it will be able to free itself from the prison of the body. 
Such thinking was reinforced in Hellenistic times by the influx of 
mystery cults and redemption religions.’*" Even a fourth-century 
Christian writer like Gregory Nazianzen can quote the odpa o’ nya! 
aphorism in the context of the Christian life. It was this way of 
thinking that determined the meaning and the importance of 
philosophy for Plato. It was more than a corpus of speculative 
knowledge. It was a way of life, whose business above all was the 
tending of the soul, to deliver it from the burden of the senses and 
the unreal material world of appearances.'** Life was a rehearsal 
fordeath, a peA’etn Saverrou.!*4 Wisdom 9:15 is an echo of the Phaedo 
in particular. For Plato the body is éuBpidis . . . Kai Bapv kai 
yeddes;!*5 the soul is bound down—Papwvetai—by its weight. For 


16 [bid., p. 261. He has an interesting reference to the odium philologicum aroused 
by this academic well-being, quoting the Silloi of Timon (ap. Athenaeus, 1, 22). ** Many 
there be that batten in populous Egypt, well-propped pedants who quarrel without end 
in the Muses’ bird-cage”’. Typically Greek ,of course, is the notion that leisure is **the 
basis of culture”. Cf. Plato, Theaet., 172; Isocrates, Areop., 44-45. It is symbolized in 
the derivation of the family of words to which the adjective ‘scholastic’ belongs. 
Although the Jews differ in this from the Greeks (cf. Josephus, Con. Ap., 2, 17; Acts 
18:3), the Greek idea begins to find an echo in Jewish literature of the Hellenistic 
period (see e.g., Ecclus. 38:25 ff.). 

117 See e.g., W. R. Inge, The Legacy of Greece, Oxford, 1942, p. 45. 

118 On Plato, see Festugiére, L’/déal, pp. 51 f; Livingstone, op. cit., pp. 180 ff. 

119 Festugiére, op. cit., p. 183. Cf. J. K. Feirleman, Religious Platonism, London, 
1959, pp. 47 ff. 

—_ Plato, Gorgias, 493. See Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, London, 1920, pp. 78, 


a) Festugiére, op. cit., pp. 116 ff. 
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os8 “Philosophy . .. may be defined to be the soul’s discovery of itself...” (P. E. 


More, The Greek Tradition, vol. 1, Princeton, 1921, pp. 37 ff., Cf. Jaeger, Paideia, II, 


p. 37 ff. 
4 Phaedo, 81A. 
5 Ibid., 81C. 
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“Solomon” the body Bapuvea yux'’nv, Kai Bpifer TO yedSes oxfivos 
vouv TroAuppovTiba. 176 

Naturally the author docs not believe that matter is intrinsically 
evil, any more than did the Greek Fathers who later used the same 
sources to formulate Christian theology.*? But he knows that 
the earth-bound body is a weight on the heaven-ward aspirations 
of the soul. And his expression of this fact is coloured by the 
language and the ideas of traditional Greek thinking on the same 
theme. 

How has the author’s notion of wisdom and his consequent 
attitude to humanism been modified by the various Greek elements 
we have traced in the Book of Wisdom? The details may be 
crystallized around the author’s use of the Greek term traideia. 
The term at first denoted the actual process of education. But 
its meaning was amplified till in Hellenistic Greek it came to mean 
the cultural end-product of all that was best in the educational 
agencies of the time.’** The Romans made its content more explicit 
when they translated it as Aumanitas!**—the full development of 
the truly human. Isocrates, on whose ideas it was based, had 
appropriated the Platonic term giAocogia for his rival educational 
theory.'°° But the content of the term in each is different. For 
Plato philosophy is the crown of education, true knowledge and 
true humanism, to which all other disciplines, literary and scientific, 
are only preparatory. For Isocrates the apex of the educational 
process is not in philosophy but in rhetoric. But it is rhetoric no 
longer in the formal and pragmatic sophistic sense.'*! It is the 
Hellenic cultural ideal, a precipitate of all the formative disciplines, 
among which philosophy in the technical sense is one, and not 
itself the culmination of all the others, as it is in Plato. In the wider 
cultural sense it is a comprehensive ideal of paideia'**—taste, 
sensibility, judgment—almost Newman’s ideal of philosophic 
knowledge. 


26 Wisd. 9:15. oxijvos itself in this context is a Platonic term—see Clem. Alex., 
Strom., 5, 14 (P.G. 9, 140)—ynivov oxijvos. 

" In particular mystical theology. See Jaeger, Paideia, II, p. 414, n. 39. Festugiére, 
Contemplation et Vie contemplative selon Platon, Paris, 1950, p. 5. The author of 
Wisdom need have known the Platonic passage only at second or third hand. ‘Die 
ahnlichkeit mit der Stelle bei Plato erhlart sich . . . daraus, dass der Dialog Phaedo in 
Altertum sehr haufig gelesen wurde”’ (Heinisch, Weisheit, p. 188, who lists ancient 
passages where its influence is evident). 

228 Marrou, Histoire, pp. 143 f. 

129**Which, since the time of Varro and Cicero at least, possessed a nobler and 
severer sense in addition to its early vulgar sense of humane behaviour . . . It meant 
the process of educating man into his true form, the real and genuine human nature” 
(Jaeger, Paideia, 1, xxiii). Cf. Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att., 13. 17; Marrou, Augustin, 
Note A, L’/dee de Culture et le Vocabulaire Latin, pp. 549 f. 

180 E.g., Antidosis, 270. 

81 See Marrou, Histoire, pp. 131-133. 

182 So that “the name Hellenes suggests no longer a race but an intelligence .. .” 
(Panegyr. 50). 
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The LXX translators used the term traideia to translate the 
Hebrew musar. It is used in the Book of Wisdom too, which was 
originally written in Greek. The Vulgate translates it disciplina. 
The Latin word might mean either “instruction” or “chastisement”’. 
The commentators, however, say that the Hebrew word means 
“not the instruction of the intellect . . . but the discipline or educa- 
tion of the moral nature .. .”!** This then must be the meaning 
of the Greek traiSeia where it is used to translate the Hebrew musar. 
In this sense it gives an insight into the nature of that wisdom 
which was the ethos of Hebrew humanism, and which Hebrew 
education aimed at inculcating. It connoted a moral and ethical, 
rather than personal and intellectual, formation. In so far as it 
was intellectual it was the better to ground the will in the knowledge 
of man’s relation to God. For “the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of Wisdom”’.'4 “She will bring upon him fear and dread and 
trial: and she will scourge him with the affliction of her discipline, 
till she try him by her laws and trust his soul’’.'*° Says Ecclesiasticus 
again: ‘““Who will set scourges over my thoughts and the discipline 
of Wisdom over my heart .. .?”!%* 

Paideia, then, or musar, as an expression of Wisdom, shows 
that Wisdom to be more ethical or moral than intellectual and 
humanist. Its intellectual content is subordinated to the orientation 
of man in the right order of a theocentric world-vision. It is a 
concept of Wisdom which emerges clearly from the Book of 
Wisdom itself. According to 1:4-5 “Wisdom will not enter into 
a malicious soul ... For the Holy Spirit of discipline will flee 
from the deceitful ...’ The word-order here connects paideia 
with trveWpa, not with 56Aov. The context moreover suggests a moral 
connotation for toideias. This apart from the significance of the 
word itself: “‘troiSeia, meist Ubersetzung von musar, bedeutet 
Ziichtigung, dann Belehrung, Zurechtweisung endlich das Resultat 
der Erziehung, die *Zucht’ im Sinne des rechten sittlichen Verhaltens, 
des gottgefalligen Lebens, vgl. Sap. 6:17, 7:14”.1% 

In 6:17 we are told that, of Wisdom, dpyn. . . } GAndeotatn 
traideias érrifupia. The adjective may be coupled wither with &px'n or 
with ém@upia, but it will not affect the meaning of paideias. It is 
clear that here paideia can still retain its usual sense of moral dis- 
cipline. But primary here, it would seem, is an intellectual, though 
not yet a cultural connotation. Heinisch interprets: “... iiber 


183 Dict. of the Bible, vol. 1, s.v. Discipline; cf. Catholic Commentary, 214d; Int. Crit. 
Comment., on Deut. 4:36; 11:2. 

1% Prov. 1:7. 

185 Ecclus. 4:19. 

186 Tbid., 23:2. 

18? Heinisch, Weisheit, in loc. 
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ihr Wesen, ihren Wert und den Weg, der zu ihr fiihrt, belehrt zu 
werden (paideia) ist nétig, um die Weisheit zu gewinnen”.1** 

In 7:14 it is declared that Wisdom “‘is an infinite treasure to 
men which they that use become the friends of God, being com- 
mended for the gifts of discipline—Si& tas && traideids Swpeds 
ovota Oévtes. Heinisch distinguished the two previous passages in 
commenting: “Mag paideia das religids-sittlichen Leben nach 
Gottes Geboten bedeuten (vgl. 1:5), oder aber den Unterricht 
iiber die Weisheit (6:17) . . .1° 

Even if the following passage, in which the author prays for the 
power to describe Wisdom worthily, is not to be taken closely with 
7:14, it cannot be left out of account in evaluating the concepts of 
Wisdom and paideia in the book as a whole. And from this point 
of view it seems clear that paideia must be given an intellectual and 
speculative connotation, not merely in the sense it has in 6:17, of 
knowing how to attain to wisdom, but in the humanist sense of an 
acquired body of profane learning—‘‘culture entendue au sens 
objectif, perfectif”.4° It is expressed in the Authorized Version, 
“by the gifts that come from learning”. 

It has already been noted that ideas and expressions here are 
taken from Greek science and philosophy. The range of knowledge 
ascribed to the gift of God, “‘the guide of wisdom and the director 
of the wise’’,!*! is that of a contemporary Alexandrian Hellenist. 
As affecting the concept of humanism this implies an extension of 
the notion of Wisdom from a purely moral and ethical content to 
embrace also the subjects of profane learning. It is as if the touch 
of Greek speculation had suddenly opened the eyes of the Hebrew 
to the mysteries of the created world, which he had missed in his 
concentration on the mysteries of God. The quest of truth, which 
hitherto had studied the cosmos in its relation to the Creator, 
now begins to see it under the equally real aspect of its own intrinsic 
structure—eid’evar ovotaciw Kdoyou.'4? Creation is not solely an 
exercise of Omnipotence, drawing existence out of nothingness. 
It is an exercise of Wisdom—treaching from end to end of the 
universe and ordering all things—permeating reality with law and 
order and harmony—the aspect of being that had most fascination 
for the speculative and scientific mind of the Greek.'** “‘Thou hast 


138 Tbid., in loc. 

139 Tbid., in loc. 

14° Marrou, Augustin, p. vii. 

M41 Wisd. 7:15. 

42 “The intellectual curiosity which gave rise to speculations about nature .. . is 
not characteristic of the Hebrew. Hence it is that speculative Wisdom has little place 
in the Sacred Books’. (Dyson, Catholic Commentary, 316 c). But this is precisely the 
advance of the Book of Wisdom. 

M43 See e.g., Aristotle, De Part. Anim., 15, 645a. 
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ordered all things in measure and number and weight’, says the 
author of the Book of Wisdom.' 

This lacing of Hebrew matter with the colours of Greek system 
is expressed in nuce in 2:7, where God is said to have “made the 
world out of formless matter”. This is a reference back to the 
account of Genesis 1:2—‘‘And the earth was void and empty”.! 
The LXX translated the expression “void and empty” as “invisible 
and unarranged’’—referring to the state of primeval matter before 
God in his secondary act of creation had imposed order on the 
original chaos. The Book of Wisdom puts the same idea into the 
terms of Greek cosmology, according to which eternal, uncreated 
matter was arranged by Intelligence into a Cosmos.'*® UAn is the 
Aristotelian term for this prime matter,’ which is called Guop@os 
by Plato." This is the provenance of the expression in 11:17: 
KTicaca Tov Kdouov &E &udpqou UAns.!4" 

Such are the ideas that go to make up the “gifts of learning”. 
“The stuff is still Hebrew but shot as it were with hues reflecting 
the light of Western speculation’. In the concept of paideia, 
Hellenic and Hebrew have fused. The theocentric circle, if it has 
not become an ellipse with two centres, has at least extended its 
radius to take in the anthropocentric. The Wise Man of the Law 
need not be an apaideutos. Chokmah, wisdom, the gift of God 
that has also its finality in him, is shot through with arefé, the 
intrinsic human excellence that was the ethos of Greek humanism 
from Homer down. 

There is another aspect to the ideas we have been considering. 
The areté-wisdom rapprochement which they reveal is grounded 
not on mere sympathy, still less on the harmonizing allegorism of 
a Philo, or on the pseudohistoricism of an Aristobulus. The author 
of Wisdom preserves the unity of the sacred and the profane, in 
history and in truth, by an implicit theory of speculative monism. 

In the third century A.D., when he wishes to express the Christian 
universalist Se/bsthewusstsein,—that “the barbarian philosophy is 
alone perfect and true’’,'®! Clement of Alexandria will quote Wisd. 
7:17-22, and comment: “Among all these he comprehends natural 
science which treats of all the phenomena in the world of sense. 

M4 Wisd. 11:21. 

45 Hebrew tohu wabohu. 

146 See e.g., Armstrong, op. cit., pp. 47 f. 

147 E.g., Phys., 1V 2, 209 b 11-17. 

M8 Timaeus, S51A. 

4**Also stimmt er mit der griechischen Philosophie insofern tiberein, als er sich 
die dyopMos tAn als das Chaos ... denkt. Damit ist aber noch nicht bewiesen, 
dass er mit dieser Vorstellung ebenso wie die griechische Philosophie den Gedanken 
verbindet, dass die materie unerschaffen und ewig sei (Heinisch, Weisheit, p. 226). 
This was one of the Gnostic heresies against which Christians later had to contend— 
cf. Clem. Alex., Strom., 2,16 (P.G. 8, 1012). 
8° Farrar, op. cit., p. 407. 
181 Strom., 2, 2 (P.G. 8, 933). 
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And ... he alludes also to intellectual objects ... You have in 
brief the professed aim of our philosophy .. .” Further, he quotes 
7:16 (and 14:2) in support of a theocentric theory of philosophy 
and the arts.’°* “For in his hands, ‘that is in his power and 
wisdom’,’** are both we and our words and all wisdom and 
skill in works”. Again he uses 8:8 to describe the gnostic, and 
ascribes all such knowledge to Wisdom: “‘Seest thou the fountain 
of instructions that takes its rise from Wisdom?’ 

The passages quoted by Clement clearly imply a speculative 
monism, in that they make Wisdom the source of all knowledge, 
profane as well as sacred. But in their context these passages 
become richer and more significant still. It has been noted already 
that “Solomon” clothes divine and transcendent Wisdom in the 
attributes of Stoic immanentism. It is Aettév, subtile, like the nous 
of Anaxagoras. Like the Stoic logos, trveUpa .. . évdi7jKov 8’ GAou 
ToU Kdopou, it “reacheth everywhere” because of its purity. The 
Transcendent Wisdom that sits by the throne of God (9:4), now 
becomes also in effect the mens agitans molem,™ which reaches 
from end to end and orders all things (8:1). She becomes the fount 
of the knowledge not only of God (8:4) but of the science of all 
the things that exist—the structure of the cosmos and the power 
of the elements (7:17). In the single concept of universally active 
Wisdom, at once transcendent in its nature and immanent in its 
effects, the author of Wiscom has found a principle which, while 
affirming Jewish universalism without having recourse to the naive 
theory of plagiarism, so guarantees the unity of truth in its origins 
and of history in its progress, that the Hebrew sage is justified in 
fusing his theocentric wisdom with Greek anthropocentric paideia. 

Thus, although earlier than Philo, “Solomon” has superseded 
the monistic historicism and the allegorizing harmonistics of 
Alexandro-Jewish apologetics with a theory of speculative monism, 
to which Justin and Clement are in the direct line of succession. 
Although Justin too, as a consequence of the fulfilment of Judaism 
in the Incarnation is enabled to add a further stage to the pro- 
gressive development of the theory of Christian humanism, the 
basic principle of his monism is identical with that of the author 
of the Book of Wisdom. The philosophical principle of unity which 
the one finds in universally active Wisdom the other finds in the 
universally active Logos. But the Logos-idea, which Justin takes 
from the Christian Johannine tradition, is in part a development 
of the Wisdom-speculation of the Old Testament and of the Book 


82 Strom., 6, 11 (P.G. 9, 313). 
153 GoDia. 

154 Dodvnais. 

185 Strom., 6, 11 (P.G. 9, 313). 
186 Virgil, Aeneid, 6. 727. 
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of Wisdom itself.!*’ So that essentially they are both using the same 
principle to solve the same problem. Moreover, to make it serve 
their purpose, they both put this seed of unity through the same 
process. They fuse the transcendent Logos of revelation with the 
immanent Jogos of Stoicism'* and the universal nous of 
Anaxagoras. The transcendent Author of the universe, the source 
of God-knowledge, becomes one in his effects with the immanent 
principles of order, reason and law in his Creation, the 
Weltvernunft which is the source of world-knowledge, of profane 
science and art. In a deeper sense than Philo attained, revelation 
is the “true and genuine philosophy”. 
THOMAS FINAN 


7 A. Puech, Les Apologistes Grecs du II me Siécle, Paris, 1912; Rankin, op. cit., 
pp. x-xi; Heinisch, Weisheit, pp. xlixf; Drummond, op. cit., I, 140-143, 226; A. L. 
Feder, Justins des Martyrs Lehre von Jesus Christus, pp. 143-145. 

88 On the Stoic Logos see Lebreton, Histoire du dogme de la Trinité, 1, pp. 62 fT; 
Lagrange, “Vers !'e Logos de Saint Jean” Rev. Bibl., 32 (1923), pp. 161-176. ““Pour un 
Stoicien le monde est regi per la raison . . . or la raison c’est le logos en grec” (ibid., 
p. 175). Wisdom also speaks of a logos (2:2; 9:1; 16:12), but “his language here does 
not in itself transgress Old Testament usage’ (Drummond, op. cit., I, p. 227). 














NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Physical Laws and Physical Miracles 


Overemphasis of some particular commandment or ecclesiastical law 
can distort one’s practice of Christianity. Excessive insistence on the 
divine nature in Christ can even distort a person’s belief in Christ. So, 
too, on a smaller scale, when some theologians discuss miracles, they over- 
emphasize a certain aspect of the theology of miracles. This overstatement 
can occasion a rejection of the whole notion of miracle. For example, 
in analyzing the concept of miracle, class-manuals often state or imply 
that a miracle is an exception to physical laws. And so, they conclude, 
the principle of sufficient reason demands the positive intervention of 
Almighty God as the only possible explanation for a given physical event. 
This approach to the cognoscibility of a miracle unduly stresses the 
physical aspect of the miracle. 

The above description of a miracle and its recognition will be likely to 
mislead even a well-intentioned scientist who is unfamiliar with Catholic 
theology. He will think that the argument is nonsensical. To claim that 
we can establish that a given event contradicts the laws of nature is, for 
many scientists who are sincere in their quest for the truth, to speak 
nonsense. They feel that their tediously acquired knowledge of nature and 
her ways is far too meagre to state apodictically that this or that unusual 
happening is strictly inconsistent with nature’s known behaviour. How, 
then, can they recognize an exception to physical laws? 

When Peter, for example, did not sink as he walked on the Sea of 
Galilee, the apostles witnessed an extraordinary event and recognized 
therein the hand of God. Now, the modern scientist would realize how 
extraordinary Peter’s walking on the water actually was. However, the 
scientist might modestly suggest that the probability of the natural 
occurrence of such an event as a man’s walking on water is not zero, but 
only very, very small. After all, a still atmosphere and a calm sea really 
consist of myriads of sub-microscopic molecules moving randomly at 
large velocities. Now, one possible situation in which the molecules 
could find themselves is this: the air molecules immediately above Peter’s 
head are moving quite slowly, so that the resulting downward force on 
Peter is so diminished that he no longer sinks into the water; rather, the 
earth’s gravitational pull on Peter is now balanced by the unusually large 
buoyant force of the air and water. The probability of occurrence of such 
a situation is small, exceedingly small, but it can be calculated. Strictly 


speaking, then, walking on the water is not in itself an exception to physical 
laws. 
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To illustrate how small this probability is, we can refer to Perrin’s 
two-pound brick. Jean Perrin, the Nobel-prize physicist, once calculated 
how long one would have to watch in order to have an even chance of 
seeing, sometime during that vigil, a one-kilogram brick lifted from the 
ground level to the height of the second floor without being touched by 
anything. It would be carried upwards by the molecules of air as an effect 
of their random motions, or Brownian movement. Perrin concluded that 
considerably more than 1010!° years would be required for an even chance 
of witnessing this event. This number is | followed by ten billion zeroes. 
The conjectured age of the solar system (roughly 5x 10° years, or 5 
followed by nine zeroes) dwindles to insignificance when compared with 
this waiting time. 

Now, let us admit that the probability of the actual occurrence of a 
man’s walking on the water is exceedingly small (like 1/10:0'°); the 
important point is that such a probability is not zero but some small 
fraction. Thus, the methods of modern science do not exclude Peter’s 
walking on the water as a chance event within the laws of nature.? 

In this paper we will defend the following statement: Even if all verifiable 
physical laws be purely statistical, and not determinate, one can still be 
certain that a particular event is miraculous. 

A verifiable law, as will be explained later, is one which at least in 
principle can be deduced from observation or experiment. The condition 
that no verifiable physical law be at all determinate is clearly an extreme 
supposition. How extreme it is, we shall see better after discussing the 
meaning and kinds of physical law. Granting this extreme, even unrealized, 
but not inconceivable situation, we maintain that we can still be truly 
certain that a particular event is a miracle. Clearly, we are primarily 
concerned with the cognoscibility of physical miracles, and thus with the 
class of recognizable physical miracles, of which the apologetic ones 
form a subclass. 

Our subject matter naturally divides itself into two topics, physical 
laws and miracles. 

Physical Laws 


Physical laws will be considered as uniform activities rather than 
as powers, tendencies, or natures. Or, to paraphrase Father Lonergan 
and to bring out how a law may exist in a body, in a scientist’s mind, and 
in a statement contained in a science textbook, a physical law is the 
intelligibility immanent in a uniform activity of bodies.* Sometimes, by a 
simple extension, we refer to the statement itself as a physical law. 


1 Jean Perrin, Atomas (trans. by D. Ll. Hammick; London; Constable, 1920), p. 87. 

2 After all, did St. Peter exclude the possibility that his marine excursion could be a 
chance event by the methods of modern science, or rather by common sense? We can 
hardly expect to do more. Should we look to modern science for any more than 
confirmation of the miraculous? 
an. B. J. Lonergan, Jnsight (New York; Philosophical Library, 1957), pp. 77, 
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Under the heading of physical law we include both qualitative and 
quantitative laws. Thus, both of the following are examples of physical 
laws: (a) A grown man generally cannot walk on an unfrozen lake; (5) 
According to statistical mechanics, under stated conditions of temperature 
and pressure, the probability that a man can walk on a lake for ten seconds 
iS 1 in 1Q10-000,000,000 4 

So much for the meaning of physical law. Let us now make a few 
comments about physical laws before distinguishing different types of 
them. 

First of all, physical laws are not merely mental constructs; physical 
laws exist somehow outside the mind and senses. To deny objectivity to 
physical laws leads as surely to scepticism as does a principle of universal 
doubt. 

Secondly, at least some physical laws are certainly true.5 Generally 
speaking, only qualitative physical laws—like (a) above—will stand any 
chance of substantiating this statement. But there are some simple 
quantitative physical laws that may be known with certainty, provided 
one adverts first, to the approximateness implied in them by the inaccuracy 
of measurement, and second, to the need of averaging out the fluctua- 
tions of the quantity measured. Consider, for example, the law which 
describes how water expands upon freezing: (c) At a pressure of one 
atmosphere, pure water on the average expands by 9 % (i.e., approximately 

%;3 Or, more nearly 9% than 8% or 10%) upon freezing. On the other 
hand, very many quantitative physical laws not only are approximate 
but also have been derived from theories based in part upon postulates 
which have been assumed.® Laws which are thus the mathematical con- 
clusions of such physical theories—like (c) above—are at best only 
probably true, since they share in the probability of the assumed postulates. 

Thus far we have seen that a physical law is an intelligibility immanent 


*The probability of Peter’s walking on the water surely differs from that of the 
brick’s rising; but since both numbers are similarly microscopic, we will, for simplicity 
and convenience, use ,910'® for both. Of course, the word “generally” means “in most 
cases”. 

5 Truth here does not mean internal consistency, but rather some kind of conformity 
of the stated physical law with the way bodies act independently of us. 

* Conclusions derived from such postulates will at best be probably true. Thus, the 
Schroedinger wave equation is part of the unproved postulational foundation for one 
form of the quantum theory; quantum-mechanical conclusions about the probability 
that an atom will go from one state to another within a certain length of time may be 
highly probable predictions but not certain ones. So also, theories of statistical 
mechanics enable one to state the probability of occurrence of any conceivable state of 
certain systems. That such predictions are valid for extremely improbable states 
involves the assumption that one may, from a system’s observable behaviour, 
legitimately extrapolate how it would behave in extremely remote, unexplored 
situations. 

7 At the risk of offending experts in probability and estimation theory, we pass over 
in silence events which, although possessing probabilities of unity or zero, happen 
only almost always or almost never, and not simply always or never. Such events 
would be described by statistical laws. In other words, we will follow the “simple- 
minded”’, more restricted, ‘‘always-or-never” meanings of unit or zero probability. 
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in the uniform activity of bodies. Physical laws have an objectivity, and 
at least some of them can be known with certainty. 

Next we must distinguish between various types of physical law: first, 
between the determinate law and the statistical law; then, between the 
verifiable law and the unverifiable law. 

For our purposes, the difference between the determinate (also called 
classical) and the statistical laws may be stated simply as follows: A 
determinate law describes single events which are assigned a probability 
of one or zero.’ It can often be spotted by the words “‘always” or “‘never”’. 
A statistical law describes events as members of sets of events by assigning 
those events fractional probabilities. It can often be spotted by words 
like “‘generally” or “‘rarely”’.* 

Here are some examples of determinate laws—that is, laws which 
describe single events which are assigned a probability of one or zero: 
(d) At ordinary pressures, water expands upon freezing;® (e) Newton’s 
second law: F=ma. Thus, determinate laws can be either qualitative (d) 
or quantitative (e). 

Here, now, are some examples of statistical laws—laws which describe 
sets of events by assigning those events fractional probabilities: (a) A 
grown man generally cannot walk on an unfrozen lake; (6) According to 
statistical mechanics, under stated conditions of temperature and pressure, 
the probability that a man can walk on a lake for ten seconds is | in 
110-000,000,000 Here, too, we see that statistical laws can be either 
qualitative (a) or quantitative (>). Also, they can be either certainly true 
(a) or probably true (4), for | am certain that the probability of a man 
walking on an unfrozen lake is vanishingly small. 

We have now seen that physical laws express the intelligibility immanent 
in the uniform activity of bodies. They do this in a way which either assigns 
single events zero or unit probability, or assigns the members of a set 
of events fractional probabilities. 

We come finally to the last distinction to be made, that between the 
verifiable physical law and the unverifiable one. 

It is clear from the examples we have used that most, if not all, laws 
do not exhaust the intelligibility of the behaviour of bodies. Our laws 


* A caution should be inserted here. We have used the word “probability” in two 
senses. Earlier we spoke of a law being certainly or probably true, depending upon 
whether it evokes firm assent or just an inclination of the mind. Now, however, we are 
concerned with the probability of an event; this probability is zero, one, or a proper 
fraction which represents the ratio of the number of favourable events to the total 
number of events in a set, as that total number of events becomes very large. For 
instance the probability of getting heads on a single toss of a coin is 4, because the 
ratio of the number of heads to the number of tosses approaches 4 as one continues 
to toss a good coin. 

* We neglect the statistical freak of the water contracting upon freezing at normal 
pressure. 
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are surely incomplete and often only approximate descriptions of nature. 
Perhaps this incompleteness in our knowledge is inevitable.!° 

In view of this incompleteness, we will define unverifiable physical 
laws as those which absolutely cannot be derived from any possible or 
conceivabie experiment or observation. (We prescind from whether there 
are such laws.) Verifiable physical laws, then, are those which at least in 
principle can be checked empirically. 

Let us now return to our initial hypothesis: If all verifiable physical 
laws are statistical, and not determinate. . . . Nearly all people will agree 
that this hypothesis is contrary to fact; that some verifiable and certainly 
true physical laws are determinate. However, the reason why we are 
willing to consider this extreme hypothesis in treating of miracles is that 
the certain recognition of the miraculous does not depend on the recognition 
of an exception to an “‘always-or-never” verifiable physical law, or even 
on the recognition of a strict exception to any verifiable physical law. A 
highly improbable case within a statistical framework can under suitable 
circumstances, as we shall see in the next section, be recognized as a miracle. 


1° The Heisenberg uncertainty principle, for instance, quantitatively describes the 
maximum information obtainable by observation of a physical system. How and why 
it does this, scientists do not agree. Three different explanations are offered. First, 
some say that the act of observing a physical system by absolute necessity limits the 
knowledge so obtainable—for example, by unavoidably disturbing the system we are 
observing in a way that cannot be compensated for. Secondly, others say that the act 
of observation now limits the completeness of our knowledge, but with future improve- 
ments in the apparatus and techniques of measurement these limitations may be 
circumvented. According to a third group, this minimum incompleteness in our 
knowledge is but a reflection of an indeterminacy in the physical system. Without 
pausing to mention the variations and combinations of these views which are also 
held today, we will only note that at least the first attitude is compatible with the 
existence of physical laws which absolutely cannot be induced from any possible or 
conceivable experiment or observation. We will call such laws (if they exist) physical 
laws of unobservables, or unverifiable physical laws, to distinguish them from physical 
laws of observables, or verifiable physical laws. Let us give an example. It is well-known 
that the uncertainty principle states that the momentum and position of a particle 
cannot both be simultaneously observed with complete precision, and that Planck’s 
constant is the limit of this precision: (uncertainty in momentum) x (uncertainty in 
position) is greater than or equal to Planck’s constant, h, divided by 4 a. David Bohm, 
the physicist, in an interpretation which he proposed six years ago, talked about such 
a particle as simultaneously possessing a precise position and momentum, though they 
escape our powers of observation. Now, whatever law would express a precise relation 
between the position and momentum of a particle would be (according to the first 
Opinion) unverifiable. According to the second opinion, we cou!d not test such a 
physical law at present, but would hope to do so in the future. The third group would 
reject the law as false and meaningless. There seems to be no way at present, either 
experimentally or theoretically, either scientifically or philosophically, to entirely 
disprove or prove any one of these three standpoints. We should not reject, then, the 
possibility that there exist unverifiable physical laws. Whether and how one might 
obtain any knowledge of them is a further, complicated topic which we will not discuss 
in this article. Cf. the following: D. Bohm, “A Suggested Interpretation of the Quantum 
Theory in Terms of ‘Hidden Variables’,’ Physical Review, 85 (15 January, 1952), 
pp. 166-179, 180-193. M. Bunge, “Survey of the Interpretations of Quantum 
Mechanics”, American Journal of Physics, 24 (April, 1956), pp. 272-286. Also, E. 
Dhanis, Tractatio de Miraculo, mimeographed notes for course at Gregorian University, 
Rome, 1952-1953, p. 40. 
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Physical Miracles 


A physical miracle is a physically extraordinary, observable event of 
divine authorship. In order to be recognizable as a miracle, the event must 
occur in such a religious context, and be physically so extraordinary that 
God’s intervention is certain. We are primarily concerned with the 
cognoscibility of miracles. 

The absolutely minimum content of the required “religious context” is, 
besides the absence of any sign of the devil’s work, some positive reference 
of the event to God." This reference to God might be, for example, a 
person’s prayer for God’s help, or a prophet’s invocation of Yahweh, 
or the very person and claims of Christ. Consider, for concreteness, 
various prayers or petitions for miracles: the prayer to the Mother of 
God by the dying pilgrim at Lourdes, who is about to be cured; or the 
silent prayer of the woman with the issue of blood who touched the hem 
of Christ’s cloak and was healed; or the command of Christ, that Lazarus 
come forth. 

In order to know that a particular event—say, the raising of Lazarus 
—is a physical miracle, we must recognize it as related to God and as 
physically extraordinary. Hence, we must recognize at least certain 
physical laws as objective and as certainly true. Now, there is no one— 
scientist or not—who would doubt the statement: (f) People who have 
apparently died and been buried for three days have a vanishingly small 
probability of returning to life. 

In the actual Gospel story, the raising of Lazarus consists, we might 
say, of two events, joined together. First comes the petition: “Jesus, 
raising his eyes, said, ‘Father, I give thee thanks that thou hast heard me. 
Yet I knew that thou always hearest me; but because of the people who 
stand round, I spoke, that they may believe that thou hast sent me’. 
When he had said this, he cried out with a loud voice, ‘Lazarus, come 
forth’.” Next, the physically extraordinary event: “And at once he who 
had been dead came forth” (John 11:41-44). 

If the first event were absent, if the context were simply a-religious, with 
no suggestion of either God or the devil, then, the only legitimate human 
reaction would be puzzlement. Christ’s command, or at least some such 
religious context, is essential to the motive of my firm assent to the 
miraculous nature of the incident. In the words of Father Hardon, which 


"™ Could God perform a miracle without any observable religious context? This is 
merely a more general form of the question which Father Selvaggi incidentally 
proposes in his articles on statistical laws and miracles: Are there any non-thaumaturgic 
miracles (i.e., extraordinary cures not preceded by a religious context equivalent to a 
petition)? Father Selvaggi dismisses the question as largely academic. We shall here 
follow Father Selvaggi’s example, since we do not think one can show that God cannot 
perform a physical miracle without an observable religious context. That such. an 
event is not likely to be recognized as miraculous is developed below in the text. 
Cf. F. Selvaggi, “Le leggi statistiche e il miraculo”, La Civilta Cattolica, 101 (1950), 
Vol. IV, pp. 45-56, pp. 202-213, esp. p. 54. 
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are certainly applicable to many recognizable miracies: ““Why should 
miraculous phenomena spontaneously be recognized as signs of God's, 
intervention? The reason is, first of all, because they are, ex hypothesi, 
extraordinary and naturally unexpected events. But, more specifically, 
they always occur under circumstances which indicate that God is here, 
speaking in a special way to men, in answer to their invocation of his 
aid’’.@ 

It is, of course, the principle of sufficient reason which moves our mind 
to acknowledge divine power as the cause of the raising of Lazarus. 
Admittedly, this acknowledgment is usually a free assent, since the 
evidence is not so immediate and clear but that we can deliberately refuse 
to acknowledge the divine causality. (Of course, we can as legitimately 
deny that Ted Williams ever hits a home run, but rather an angel sends 
the ball over the wall when Ted swings hard.) Scepticism, thus, results 
just as logically from a denial that miracles can be recognized, as from a 
denial that physical laws themselves can be known. 

Let us now relate the miracle to the physical law. We have just considered 
the raising of Lazarus to be a physically extraordinary event, with 
reference to a verifiable physical law which is qualitative, statistical, 
objective and certain—namely (f). Note that the raising of Lazarus is 
not an exception to this law, because we have used the words “vanishingly 
small”, and not “zero”. This is an important point. An event, however 
unusual, however improbable, is not an exception or a violation of a 
physical law provided that its probability is not exactly zero. It is possible, 
of course, that some physical law is violated here. One, perhaps, can be 
certain that such people never come back to life. If so, then the raising 
of Lazarus would be an exception to this physical law. 

Another example of a miracle which does not seem to be an exception 
to any verifiable physical law is Peter’s walking on the water. However, 
his action is surely extraordinary and it occurs at Christ’s command and 
almost as a test of Peter’s faith in Christ. Without a religious context, 
the event would be inexplicable except in terms of an exceedingly im- 
probable statistical freak within the laws of statistical mechanics. An 
observer would be puzzled, quite dissatisfied with the scientific 
“explanation”; he would still search high and low for a clue to a satisfying 
explanation. The religious context is just the clue he is looking for. Surely, 
he now realizes, here is the finger of God, whether or not the event be an 
exception to any certain verifiable physical law. Here, it seems, is an 
event which is highly improbable in a statistical framework and which 
can be recognized as miraculous. 


2 J. Hardon, “The Concept of Miracle from St. Augustine to Modern Apologetics”, 
Theological Studies, 15 (1954), pp. 229-257, esp. p. 252. 

13 What can we say about the nature of the divine intervention in a miracle? God 
intervenes to grant a person’s petition, to show his own mercy, to reward one’s faith, 
to show that Christ has the power to forgive sins. Can we also be certain that in a 
physical miracle God so intervenes as to alter the operation of physical law? that is, 
so that there is an exception to or a violation of some physical law, either a verifiable 
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There is a difficulty which arises at this point which may be stated as 
follows. Peter’s walking on the water had an infinitesimal, non-zero 
probability. So also, perhaps, had the enunciation of the word ““Come” 
by someone who happened himself to be standing on the water nearby. 
Therefore, the conjunction of these two events was not impossible, but 
merely less probable. And so, one would conclude, certitude about the 
miraculous nature of the conjoined events (the command and the walking 
on the water) can never be reached, since the double event is physically 
possible. 

It is obvious that a probability of zero cannot result merely from the 
combination of infinitesimal probabilities. It is just as true that formal 
certitude will not arise from the mere accumulation of high probability or 
high improbability in an opinion. However, it is not the mere pronun- 
ciation of a particular sound prior to Peter’s unusual action which moves 
our mind to certitude; it is rather the recognition of this sound (and of 
the rest of the context) as a clue to the mystery. In short, it is the significance 
of the religious context, not its existential skeleton, which moves our 
mind from opinion to certitude; it is only there that the relentless ““Why?” 
of our intellect finds an answer. 

In other words, it is unnecessary to verify the presence of an exception 
to some certainly known physical law in order to recognize a miracle. 
It does not matter whether an extraordinary event is or is not a strict 
violation of any verifiable physical law. So, even if all verifiable physical 
laws be statistical, and not determinate, one can still be certain that a 
particular event is miraculous. It is common sense, not modern science, 
which reveals the miraculous to us. It is the significant religious context, 
as well as the extraordinary physical event, which make us acknowledge 
the finger of God in a miraculous event. 

WILLIAM H. NICOLLS 


one or an unverifiable one? If and when a miracle clearly contradicts the laws of 
nature in an observable way, then God must have intervened to suspend the operation 
of these laws. But what of a miracle which does not clearly and strictly violate any 
known physical law? Must we conclude that some unknown physical law, perhaps 
some unverifiable one, is actually violated? On the one hand, if a true miracle need 
not involve the suspension of any physical law, even an unverifiable one, then would 
not God’s intervention in the course of nature be deceptive? On the other hand, might 
not God in his providence have ordained from all eternity that, say, the highly im- 
probable event of Peter’s walking on the water should occur at precisely the instant that 
Christ commanded it? In this second alternative, the divine intervention would have 
shifted from the realm of physical law to that of Christ’s knowledge. 

This dilemma has two sharp horns. The first horn warns us that he who proves too 
much proves nothing, and an exception to a law may be too much to prove. The 
second horn threatens us either with occasionalism, by a discrediting of secondary 
causality; or, equivalently, with the dictum that he who proves too little proves nothing. 
It seems to this writer that miracles do confront us with the evidence of a special divine 
causality, expressing itself as a violation of some, perhaps unverifiable, physical law. 
The main point we would make is that the resolution of this dilemma is not necessary 
for the recognition of a miracle. 
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Translating the Prayers of the Ritual 


In recent years many bilingual Rituals have been approved for use in 
several countries. Doubtless these Latin-vernacular Rituals will with 
steadily increasing effect assist the faithful towards a better understanding 
of the sacramental rites and prayers and towards a fuller appreciation of 
their spiritual efficacy. At the same time the vernacular translations have 
focused attention on the difficulties of expressing in any modern language 
the sometimes elusive meaning of the formulas which accompany the 
administration of the sacraments. The trials of the translators have 
stimulated greatly the study of liturgical Latin—a study that has brought 
to light the fact that this is by no means merely a “low” Latin or a 
colloquial language. Derived from classical Latin, it was consciously 
developed by che Fathers into a medium apt both to express and to 
communicate to others the new spiritual concepts of the Gospel. Many 
of the Fathers, e.g., Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, etc., were trained 
rhetoricians as well as learned writers; as preachers they had contacts 
equally with the educated classes and with the masses of the people. The 
Fathers merited their title not only in the domain of doctrine but in that 
also of the formation of a truly Christian language blended of both sacral 
and commonplace elements. New words were added, and new rules of 
grammar and syntax evolved, as the Christians sought a language richer 
and more subtle than classical Latin and suited not only to communicate 
the new spiritual ideas, but also to be the hieratic medium for the expression 
of prayers in common. Gradually a highly stylized language was built up; 
it was by no means the language of the common man and already it would 
not have been easily understood by the average Christian of the fifth 
century. Much less can its meanings be fully grasped by the present-day 
translator. “Liturgical Latin, as constituted towards the end of Christian 
Antiquity and preserved unchanged—in its main lines at least—down to 
the present time, is a deliberately sacral stylization of Early Christian 
Latin as it gradually developed in the Christian communities of the West” 
(C. Mohrmann). Certainly any translation into a modern vernacular 
must be supplemented by explanations and homilies if we are not to lose 
sight of much of the wealth of meaning contained in the original Latin 
liturgical formulas. 

Another prolific source of difficulties for the translator, e.g., of the 
prayers of Baptism, is that rites which were formerly celebrated on 
separate occasions over a long period of the catechumenate are now 
compressed into a single ceremony. The rites of Baptism as we have them 
were established in their present form in the first Roman Ritual published 
by Pope Paul V in 1614. In 1523 a Dominican priest, Albert de Castello, 
had published a ritual entitled Liber sacerdotalis. 1t contained two sets of 
rites for the administration of Baptism—a short formula based on the 
8th century Gelasian Sacramentary and a longer form which relied more 
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on the solemn ceremonies, described in Ordo Romanus VII. Towards the 
end of the 16th century Cardinal Santaro in his Rituale Sacramentorum, 
which was never actually put into general use, assigned the shorter of these 
two forms to the Baptism of Infants and the longer one to the Baptism of 
Adults. 

In the first official Roman Ritual published by Pope Paul V in 1614 this 
arrangement was accepted. The Ritual of Paul V shortened and re- 
arranged the ceremonies somewhat, but it retained some of the ceremonies 
of the Catechumenate, and there was no real attempt at adaptation of the 
rites to the actual circumstances of Infant Baptism. Hence the ceremony 
of Infant Baptism as we have it includes parts based on the admission 
of postulants to the Catechumenate (e.g., the administration of blessed 
salt) and on the rites proper to the Competentes (or, as they were called 
in Rome, Electi), i.e., catechumens who after a period of testing presented 
themselves for further preparation. The present rubrics serve to mark 
this progress of the ceremonies: they begin ad fores ecclesiae, then in 
ecclesia, versis renibus ostio cancellorum for the last exorcism, and finally 
ad fontem. It is not so easy to note the corresponding progress of thought 
in the prayers which accompany these rites; in translation such nuances 
are inevitably lost. Though in the doctrinal content of the prayers there 
may be a development of ideas, from the standpoint of the liturgy the 
rite of Infant Baptism must be regarded as a unit and translations of the 
prayers cannot be easily construed to express clearly any such development 
of thought. 

These difficulties may be illustrated by consideration of the following 
prayers in the preparatory rites of Baptism. 

(a) Preces nostras: This prayer is linked immediately with the initial 
rite of the signing of the candidate with the mark of the cross “‘on his 
forehead and in his heart”—i.e., not so much a reference to his mind and 
will as to his exterior and interior life. Originally only one sign of the cross 
was made and it served to signify that just as the soldiers and slaves of 
pagan masters were branded, so now the neophyte marked with the 
Cross of Christ isdelivered body and soul to his service; he becomes one of 
Christ’s company, the Church, and his spiritual transformation is begun. 
At the same time he is urged to accept the objective faith expressed in the 
divine teachings of the Gospel—sume fidem caelestium praeceptorum: et 
talis esto moribus, ut templum Dei jam esse possis. This exhortation to 
prepare for Baptism, which will make him the “temple of God’, by 
learning and practising the truths of the faith, is perhaps really inapplicable 
in Infant Baptism, but it is the key to the interpretation of the prayer 
which immediately follows. 

The precise meaning of the prayer, Preces nostras, is difficult to render 
in translation, because many of its words and phrases have undergone 
significant changes. The term “Elect” meant originally those chosen by 
the Church, but that meaning has been overshadowed by the modern 
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emphasis on the divine election. Then its second clause formerly read: 
... Et hune electum crucis dominicae, cujus impressione signamus, virtute 
defende, but in the 16th century this was transformed into perpetua virtute 
custodi, and the more obvious reference to the “power of the Cross” was 
lost. Also magnitudinis gloriae rudimenta servans, as it appeared in the 
earlier recensions, referred not to the glory of God but to the glory of the 
neophyte as the adopted son of God; the first hints of this glory were given 
to the catechumen and a promise that it would be conferred in its fullness 
at Baptism—ad regenerationis gloriam pervenire mereatur. The insertion 
of tuae has upset somewhat the meaning of the expression rudimenta 
gloriae. Rudimenta has, therefore, been variously interpreted, but may be 
now legitimately understood as meaning the first general instruction, the 
rudiments of the faith delivered to the catechumen and to be guarded by 
his observance of the commandments—per custodiam mandatorum 
‘uorum, and the final clause must then be interpreted as a reference to 
glory that is to come in the next life (cf. Romans 8: 18: “For I reckon that 
the sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory to 
come which shall be revealed in us’’). 

Perhaps it is true that this prayer, which was said at a later stage in the 
Gelasian ceremony, did simply contrast the beginning of the spiritual life 
of the aspirant catechumen with the glory that would be his in Baptism, 
after the period of trial during which he has kept the commandments. 
Yet this interpretation makes the prayer quite inapplicable in the Baptism 
of Infants and takes no account of the changes which de facto for better 
or for worse have been incorporated into the text. As it stands now in the 
rite of Infant Baptism the prayer must be interpreted as a petition to God 
that this child, who in Baptism receives the seed of future glory, may by 
observing the commandments during life attain to the glory of the world 
to come, for grace is the pledge of glory (cf. Romans 8: 16, 17, 23). 
Hence it may be rendered in translation: 


‘Hear our prayers, we beseech Thee, O merciful Lord, and through 
thy unfailing power protect N., thy chosen one, now signed with 
the cross of the Lord. May he hold firmly what he here receives, 
the seed of thy great glory. May he keep the commandments and so 
attain to the glory of the new life’’. 


(b) Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus, follows with an imposition of hands. 
The imposition of hands from earliest times signified the admission of 
catechumens as a symbol of the divine call and also as a preparation by 
which all evil influence is eliminated and divine strength descends upon the 
candidate to illumine his intellect and prepare the way for the grace of 
faith. St. Augustine summed up the significance of the rite: ““Cathecumenos 
per signum Christi et orationem manus impositionis puto sanctificari”’. 
The prayer accompanied by the gesture indicates both the election by 
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God and the presentation of the candidate by the Church. God chooses 
this person and calls him to his service, and the priest in the name of the 
Church presents him to God and prays for him. The sign of wisdom 
with which he is impregnated—signo sapientiae imbutus—is the blessed 
salt, symbolic of preservation from corruption. As Alcuin explained it in 
his Letter to Oduin (c. 798 A.p.): “The catechumen receives salt, so that 
the foul flood of his sins be cleansed by the celestial efficacy of the salt 
of divine wisdom’. In the present context of Infant Baptism, the prayer 
may be understood as a petition that the child be released from the 
effects of Original Sin—omnem caecitatem cordis ab eo expelle, that the 
door of divine mercy be opened to him (cf. Luke XI: 9), and that he be 
preserved from all corruption—omnium cupiditatum foetoribus careat; 
for the salt is blessed, ut fiat omnibus accipientibus perfecta medicina, \t 
may, therefore, be translated: 


“Almighty and everlasting God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
look with favour on N., thy servant whom Thou hast here called 
to receive the first lessons in the Faith. Drive from him all blindness 
of heart; break every snare of Satan that has held him; open to him, 
O Lord, the door of thy mercy. And may he under this symbol of 
salt taste the savour of thy wisdom, be seasoned against all un- 
wholesome desires, in the joy and fragrance of thy precepts serve 
Thee in thy Church and grow in grace from day to day”. 


It is noteworthy that the final phrase, still used in the Baptism of Adults, 
was originally more explicit in stressing the symbolism of the salt—wur 
idoneus efficiatur accedere ad gratiam baptismi tui percepta salis medicina. 

(c) Deus patrum nostrorum. 

After the ceremony of the salt, a short prayer follows up the giving of 
this first medicinal food with a petition that soon the neophyte admitted 
to full membership of the Church may receive the Eucharist: .. . Aunc 
primum pabulum salis justantem non diutius esurire permittas, quo minus 
cibo expleatur caelesti. The force of this petition, which the Gelasian 
Sacramentary describes as: Benedictio post datum salem, is exemplified 
by a rubric which still holds good for Adult Baptism: “Unless prevented 
by grave and urgent causes, an adult should immediately after his Baptism 
assist at Mass and receive Holy Communion (Rom. Rit., Tit. U1, cap. iii, 
n. 7). The blessed salt symbolizes wisdom, which is not merely knowledge 
but “the knowledge which relishes things divine” (St. Bernard). The 
gift of Wisdom perfects the virtue of charity, and so both enlightens the 
intelligence and warms the heart. Hence our prayer goes on to petition 
that the effects of this gift may be manifested in the soul of the catechumen, 
namely that his faith be rendered unshakeable, his hope strengthened and 
that he be enabled to practise faithfully the moral virtues—quatenus sit 
semper spiritu fervens, spe gaudens, tuo semper nomini serviens. The whole 
prayer, therefore, says: 
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““O God of our fathers, author of all truth, we humbly beseech Thee 
to look with favour upon N., thy servant, who now tastes this salt 
as his first nourishment. Permit not that his hunger for heavenly 
food be unsatisfied for long; may he be ever fervent in spirit, rejoicing 
in hope and always faithful to Thy name. Lead him, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, to the waters of new life, so that in the company of 
thy faithful servants he may receive the eternal rewards which Thou 
hast promised”. 


(d) Aeternam ac justissimam pietatem. 

With an imposition of hands a final prayer is said as the immediate 
preparation for the traditio Symboli. This was originally described as a 
form of exorcism pronounced by the priest, not as a direct threat to the 
demon but as a prayer to God. Immediately preceding it the assisting 
acolytes recited exorcisms which are still substantially retained in our 
present rite: Exorcizo te, immunde spiritus, Ergo maledicte diabole, etc. 
Then the priest carried out this final exorcism, the purpose of which was 
more clearly expressed in the original recension of the prayer: Munda 
eum et sanctifica: da ei scientiam veram ut dignus efficiatur accedere ad 
gratiam baptismi tui. Teneat firmam spem, consilium rectum, doctrinam 
sanctam, ut aptus sit ad percipiendam gratiam tuam. The compression of 
these sentences into the final phrases of the modern prayer has not served 
to clarify their meaning, but the prayer remains an admirable petition 
that the neophyte, freed from the malevolent influence of the demon, may 
now be penetrated by the gifts of understanding and counsel, so that he 
may have the knowledge and goodwill requisite to a fruitful reception 
of the sacrament. This prayer may serve to remind. us of the cultual 
aspect of the sacraments. St. Thomas points out that the sacraments have 
a twofold purpose, namely to perfect the soul for its part in the worship 
of God according to the Christian dispensation and to be a remedy for 
sin (Summa Theol., I1, q. 60, art. 5 and q. 63, art. 1). The candidate must 
pray or prayer must be made on his behalf that every obex to the fruitful 
reception of the sacrament be removed. In the reception of the sacraments 
there is a movement upward from man to God as well as downward from 
God to man. 

These notes may serve to indicate how translations of the 
baptismal prayers can render them more meaningful for us, and at the 
same time show that there may be room for some emendations which 
would place a fuller appreciation of the sacramental rites and prayers 
more readily within our reach.! For example the German Ritual, by its 
change in the order of the sacraments administered in a complete Sick- 
Call, has stressed the facts that the prayers of Extreme Unction are really 


. Vide: Dom B. Botte, in La Maison Dieu, n. 32; Dom Leclercq, ibid., n. 11; H. 
Chirat, ibid., n. 6; Oppenheim, /nstitutiones in Sacram Liturgiam; Righetti, Storia 
Liturgica; C. Mohrmann, Liturgical Latin, etc. 
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directed towards the recovery of the sick person, that the removal of the 
fomes peccati is meant to and actually does conduce to the restoration 
of bodily health, while Viaticum on the other hand is the Food for the 
journey and is meant to be the immediate preparation for death. So too 
the new Latin-vernacular rituals may lead to a proper realisation of the 
true values of the Baptismal rites: “‘“Sacrum Baptisma, christianae religionis 
et aeternae vitae janua .. . inter alia novae Legis Sacramenta a Christo 
instituta primum tenet locum” (Rit. Rom.). 
GERARD MONTAGUE 


Dictionnaire de Spiritualite 


The fascicules under notice’ bring the work of editing the monumental 
Dictionnaire de Spiritualité as far as a consideration of the entry, 
“Episcopat”, and cover the period 1953 to 1959, the last fascicule being 
dated 25 Mai, 1959. The Dictionnaire is massive in its scope and vision. 
It embraces not only spirituality but, as its full title announces, ascetical 
doctrine and mysticism as well as history, and indeed one has only to 
dip here and there into a few of its articles to realize the vast depth of 
scholarship that has gone into its making. The work is being produced 
under the auspices of the Theological Faculty of Enghien, under the 
direction of Father Baumgartner, S.J., Professor of Theology at Chantilly. 
It was originally begun by M. Viller, F. Cavallera, J. de Guibert, S.J., and 
as it continues, the assistance of numerous other collaborators has been 
availed of. 

The names of many of the contributors are in themselves a guarantee 
of the quality of the scholarship. Articles have been contributed by the 
Rev. Jean Daniélou, S.J.; by R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.; by R. Plus, 
S.J.; J. Lebreton, S.J.; A. Dodin; Gustave Canon Bardy; C. Boyer, S.J.; 
G. Thibon; P. Bailly, S.J.; and by the Sulpician, P. Pourrat. The editors 
seem to have confined their range to include only contributors of French 
and Belgian origin, but there are a few contributors with English names— 
H. Chadwick, S.J. (Stonyhurst), Patrick Bushell, Oratorian; Professor 
John, of Manchester University; Professor C. H. Lawrence of London 
University; G. Bingham Fowler, of Pittsburgh University; and L. 
MacFarlane, of the University of Aberdeen. Indeed, if one may venture 
a criticism of a work of such courageous vision and magnitude, it is that 
the editors might well have ranged a little wider in their search for expert 
contributions. 

The method followed in each article is such that the particular question 
under consideration is treated by a symposium of different writers. The 


? DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. La Faculté de Théologie d’Enghien (Belgique) 
sous la direction de Charles Baumgartner, S.J., assisté de M. Olphe-Galliard, S.J. 
Fascicules xvi-xxvii (Cor-Episcopat), 1953-59. Beauchesne, Paris. 
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subject-matter is divided according to its different aspects, presumably 
by the editors, and each contributor treats at greater or lesser length of 
the aspect assigned to him for consideration. The net result is a most 
valuable ensemble of short essays by different writers on various aspects 
of the given subject. Some readers may feel that this method results in a loss 
of unity, but it is difficult to see—granted the encyclopedic scope of the 
venture—how the aims of the Dictionnaire could be adequately fulfilled 
in any other way. As it is, the scholarship and thoroughness of most of 
the articles are evidence of the success of the method employed. For 
example, in the article on “Demon” (XVIII-XLX), we discover that the 
notice is divided into five sections, each of them treated with admirable 
industry and learning—consideration of references occurring in Sacred 
Scripture; references in Church literature down to the time of Origen; 
references in monastic literature; the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries in the West; and, finally, a synthesis that embraces dogmatic 
and pastoral considerations. It will be immediately evident that a notice 
of this range necessitates an expert knowledge of Scripture, history and 
theology as well as of social customs and changes, before it can be con- 
sidered adequate. But, where a particular subject-matter is of a range 
sufficient to be dealt with by one contributor, the editors have wisely 
followed this course. Thus, in Fascicules XVI-X VII, cc. 2577-2606, M.-J. 
Picard discusses the origin and value of the devotion of the Way of the 
Cross. In a very fine essay he traces the outlines of this devotion from its 
dogmatic basis in the Passion of Christ down to its achieving its present 
form, and he considers at some length the place it ought to occupy in the 
spiritual life of the Christian. The subject-matter of the essay is not 
wide enough to be outside the compass of one writer and the article gains 
in value from owing its authorship to one person. This is true also of 
such an article as that by Gustave Canon Bardy on the Didaché (XX-XXI, 
cc. 860-862), although one is disappointed at the brevity of the treatment. 
But the same contributor makes amends in his fine notice of Cyril of 
Jerusalem (XVI-XVIL). And the value of all the articles is notably en- 
hanced by the inclusion, at the end of each, of an up-to-date bibliography. 

Readers outside the sphere of influence of the French-speaking Church 
will be less interested in the numerous biographical notices of saints, 
mystics, hermits, theologians that appear in these volumes. In Fascicules 
XXII-XXIII there are separate notices for each of eight Dominics. The 
Eliases in Fascicules XX VI-XXVII number six, while the Denises (XXIV) 
number ten and the Elizabeths (XXVI-XXVII) ten. It is true, of course, 
that the more famous of these personages are part of the common heritage 
of all Christendom, but their lesser-known namesakes seem to occupy a 
disproportionately large section of the Dictionnaire. And yet it is perhaps 
unfair to cavil at a work which restores to the modern world a knowledge 
of many of the less well-known names in the long history of Christian 
spirituality. 
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One of the most outstanding contributions in the volumes under review 
is that on the Church (XXV, c. 370—XXVI, c. 479: “Eglise’”’). The origin 
of the word “ecclesia” is discussed at some length; its shadowy counter- 
parts in Scripture are explained; the notion of the Church is traced from 
the writings of the Fathers down to modern times, with special attention 
to modern non-Catholic thought on the subject; and the final section 
deals with the “‘mystery” of the Church. 

The opening section treats of the notion of “ecclesia” as found in 
Scripture and in the primitive Christian communities, and is a masterly 
exposition of the continuity that exists between the Old Testament ideas 
and the Church which Christ promised to build. The author of this section 
is Father Tena, of the Seminary of Barcelona. Examining the usage of the 
word from its first appearance in Deuteronomy, he finds that the same 
religious and liturgical connotation is always present—the solemn assembly 
of the people of God, the sacred presence of Yahveh, the ratification of 
the Law by sacrifice. Matthew’s use of the same word, and Christ’s 
description of the Church as “my Church”, serve to emphasize the con- 
tinuity between the Old Testament and the New, as well as the implied 
claim of Christ to divinity. What is new in Christ’s use of the term is the 
notion of building or constructing: ‘“‘le Seigneur édifie l’Eglise qui est la 
nouvelle Jérusalem, |’épouse dans la vision de saint Jean, la mére féconde 
d'une multitude de peuples dans Isaie, identifiée mystiquement avec 
Jésus-Christ ressuscité, le véritable temple ot Dieu habite substantiellement 
parmi les hommes’’. The elaboration of this teaching by St. Paul is ex- 
plained in brief, and an interesting parallelism is drawn (XXV, cc. 381-2) 
between the teaching of Matthew and that of the Epistle to the Ephesians; 
the author accounts for the originality of Paul’s concept of “‘ecclesia” 
in the Captivity Letters in these words: “‘la conscience profonde de Paul 
d’avoir a révéler le mystére du Christ (Eph. 3: 3-4 et 7), confrontée avec 
son expérience apostolique, le conduit a considérer l’Eglise dans cette 
perspective”. The thoroughly Christian origin of the word “ecclesia”, 
used to translate the Greek equivalent and the Hebrew “‘qahal”, is 
emphasized by Father Tena. This contention is supported by the researches 
of scholars such as Mohrmann and Janssen and, as Father Tena points 
out, the failure of Lactantius to persuade the Christian community to 
adopt the word “conventiculum” instead gives interesting confirmation 
of the Christian provenance of “‘ecclesia’’. Father Tena’s writing is an 
ideal blend of scholarship and lucidity. 

The section, “Figures de l’Eglise” (by Pére R. Brunet, S.J.), makes 
interesting reading, too. The notion of the Church as the Temple, the 
Vine, the Spouse, the Body, is treated in considerable detail, and the 
unity between Christ and his Vicar is seen to be a question of dependance 
by the subordinate on the superior: “en réalité, le Christ demeure bien 
le seul Roc fondamental, mais, une fois remonté a ciel, il a voulu étre 
continué, re-presenté, rendu présent d’une maniére mystérieuse et sensible 
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a la fois par Pierre et ses successeurs: en Pierre, comme en eux, c’est 
toujours lui qui agit et assure a l’Eglise son indefectibilité”. It is this 
notion of Christ’s continuing ministry in his Church that refutes the 
Protestant charge that we have parted ways with Christ; it is this notion, 
too, that gives harmony and cohesion to the various New Testament 
texts. 

But the two sections just outlined are only a small part of the con- 
tribution devoted to the entry, “Eglise’. The remaining sections are of 
absorbing interest, too. They are written with expert precision, out of a 
wealth of expert knowledge. Pére Lecler, S.J., of the Institut Catholique, 
Paris, gives a brief but accurate summary of the change in the notion of 
the Church introduced by the Lutheran Reformers. The theory of 
justification by faith alone led to the concept of the Church as an assembly 
of the justified, united only in their adhesion to Christ: ““Christianus non 
videtur, sicut nec caput ejus”, was Luther’s dictum. The Mystical Body of 
Christ becomes, in this view, no more than a simple moral and psycho- 
logical union of the justified with Christ, their head. So far had the 
Reformers drifted from the Catholic truth. 

Other noteworthy contributions in the same article are those by T. H. 
Walgrave, O.P., who writes very briefly on “‘Le Sens Ecclésial de Newman’,’ 
and by Father Boyer, S.J., who treats of “L’Eglise, selon les Protestants 
et les Anglicans d’aujourdhui”. The latter gives a good summary of 
Protestant teaching on membership of the Church—“‘it is the great 
company of persons whom Christ has saved . . .”—and on ordination: 
“a recognition of powers previously conferred by God, and a consequent 
formal authorization, on the part of the Church, to exercise the gift 
already bestowed”’. 

All of this, and much more, is by way of introduction to “the mystery 
of the Church Triumphant”, the section with which this article closes 
(cc. 477-479). And if we have singled out one article for special con- 
sideration, it is because we think it best illustrates the care, the scholarship 
and brilliance that adorn all the articles of this Dictionnaire. It is a work 
of vast erudition that will be of value to scholars for many years to come. 

PATRICK J. MULDOON 


The Gospel According to Thomas 


In the last few years a number of preliminary accounts and studies 
have been published concerning a collection of Gnostic documents 
discovered in Egypt about fifteen years ago.! The documents are in the 


1 Gold, “The Gnostic Library of Chenoboskion”, Bibl. Arch., 1952, pp. 70 ff; 
G. Quispel, Vigiliae Christianae, 1947 ff; J. Daniélou, “Un Recueil inédit des paroles 
de Jesus ?”, Etudes, Juillet-Aout, 1959, pp. 38 ff; O. Cullmann and H. C. Puech, “The 
New ‘Sayings’ of Jesus’, Sunday Times, 15th November, 1959, 
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Coptic language, and the first reports stressed the unusual interest 
attaching to them; they have been described as a Gnostic library, which 
is believed to include works coming from some of the leading figures 
of the Gnostic movement of the second century. Hitherto historians of 
Gnosticism have had to depend for their information about the Gnostic 
movement mainly on the writings of authors like Irenaeus, who were 
concerned above all with refutation of Gnostic errors; there was an 
understandable hesitation about giving unqualified acceptance to their 
testimony, on the ground of oversimplification of the issues as well as 
obvious lack of sympathy for the Gnostic movement.? It is not surprising, 
therefore, that great expectations have been aroused by reports that 
the new finds are, in their own field, comparable in extent and significance 
with the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

For a variety of reasons, there has been delay in the publication of the 
documents themselves, but additional information has gradually become 
available about the circumstances of the discovery and the character of 
the writings found. The discovery was made in 1945 or 1946 by Egyptian 
peasants at a place called Nag Hamidi (near ancient Chenoboskion) 
on the Nile, north of Luxor. A jar discovered in a tomb was found to 
contain thirteen papyrus codices which had been bound in leather. The 
manuscripts originally ran to some 1,000 pages, and the greater part of 
these have been recovered intact. Twelve of the codices were ultimately 
acquired by the Coptic Museum in Cairo, while the thirteenth was 
acquired by the Jung Institute in Zurich after which it has been named. 

More than one dialect of Coptic is represented in the collection, and 
the thirteen codices contain a total of forty-nine books, of which a few 
are duplicates. These writings can be classified into four groups: wholly 
Gnostic treatises in the form of “revelations” or of commentaries on 
Gnostic myths; Gnostic writings with a certain camouflage of Christian 
terminology, and Christian apocryphal writings in which there is a 
certain admixture of Gnostic ideas; finally a small number of treatises 
that belong to the literature of Hermetism.* While the documents are 
written in Coptic and have been ascribed to the 3rd-Sth century A.D., 
there is clear evidence of dependence on Greek originals dating from 
as early as the first half of the second century of the Christian era. Thus 
the Gospel of Truth contained in the Jung Codex is believed to reproduce 
the Evangelium Veritatis of the Gnostic Valentinus, which is referred to 
by Irenaeus. Among the interesting points which have been made by 
scholars is that the first studies of the newly discovered texts confirm 
the accuracy of the testimony of the ancient Christian authors whose 
anti-Gnostic writings have survived.® 

2 Cf. Lebreton and Zeiller, The History of the Primitive Church, vol. 3, pp. 503 ff. 

% J. Doresse, “Eine neue Epoche der Gnosis-Forschung”, Theologischer Dig., 2 
(1959), pp. 40 ff. 

* J. Theol. Quarterly, 1955, pp. 151 ff; J. Daniélou, Rech. de Sc. Religieuse, 1959, 


pp. 582 f. 
® Cf. Doresse, loc. cit., p. 41. 
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In recent months there have been some sensational reports that, 
among the Nag Hamadi writings, a “new” or “fifth” gospel had been 
identified. The document in question, The Gospel according to Thomas,$ 
has now been published in the original text with translations. This 
publication is an extract from a forthcoming work which will include 
an introduction to the philological, historical and exegetical problems, 
the Coptic text, and a commentary, etc. 

While the Gospel according to Thomas is a work of exceptional interest 
for many reasons, it does not qualify for the title of canonical literature 
nor does its discovery reopen the question of the canon of the New 
Testament. The attribution of the work to Thomas is undoubtedly 
spurious, after the fashion of many apocryphal writings. The document 
consists of 114 /ogia (sayings) attributed to Christ, some of them being 
introduced by a question put by, e.g., Simon Peter, Mary, or Salome. 
The sayings begin with the phrase: “Jesus said” or “He said”, and 
they vary in length from one to as many as twenty-five lines of the text. 
One of the features which strikingly marks off this collection from the 
four canonical gospels is that there is no narrative framework, and 
there does not appear to be any special order in the manner in which 
the sayings are set down. 

A Gospel of Thomas was mentioned by Origen and some other early 
writers, but it was believed to be completely lost. In fact, some parts 
of the Gospel according to Thomas had survived in Greek papyrus 
fragments which were known to scholars since the beginning of this 
century. In 1897 and 1903 Grenfell and Hunt discovered at Oxyrhynchos 
in Egypt three papyrus fragments containing sayings attributed to Christ, 
which did not form part of canonical literature. It is now clear that these 
Oxyrhynchus logia were not isolated texts;’ they are part of our newly 
discovered gospel, which is itself a Coptic translation from the Greek. 
The date of production of the Greek text is considered to be about A.p. 140. 

The Oxyrhynchus discoveries stimulated interest in the question of 
non-canonical collections of the sayings of Christ, and the subject has 
been extensively canvassed in connection with studies of the Synoptic 
problem. The evidence of the New Testament (Lk. 1:1; Jn. 21:25; Acts 
20:35) does not exclude that, even before the canonical gospels, there 
were collections, whether oral or written, which handed on accounts of 
the sayings and deeds of Christ. Undoubtedly the four canonical gospels 
do not contain everything that Christ said, and it is quite possible that 
even an apocryphal work should contain genuine evangelical tradition. 

When we examine the material contained in the Gospel according to 
Thomas we find that there is considerable variation in the character and 


* The Gospel According to Thomas. Coptic text established and translated by A 
Guillaumont, H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till and + Yassah ‘Abd Al Masih. 
E. J. Brill, Veidea: Collins, London, 1959, 18s. 

7“It is only fair to state that J. H. A. Michelsen long ago observed the Oxyrhyncus 
‘Sayings of Jesus’ to be fragments of the Gospel of Thomas . . .”°; G. Quispel, “The 
Gospel of Thomas and the New Testament”, Vigil. Christ., 1957, p. 202, n. 17. 
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spirit of the sayings ascribed to Jesus. There are many passages which 
reproduce the text of sayings of Christ from the Synoptic gospels, 
sometimes with slight variations which do not seem to affect the sense ;* 
numerous other passages obviously echo expressions found in the 
Synoptic gospels. The textual variants are interesting because of the 
possibility that they may in some cases reflect the primitive Aramaic 
form of Christ’s words, before they were translated into Greek. 

Another group of the sayings are not to be found in any form in the 
four gospels, but they were already known from Patristic writings or 
apocryphal literature. Thus Origen quotes as coming from the Saviour 
the words: ‘“‘He who is near me is near the fire, and he who is far from 
me is far from the Kingdom”, which are to be found in the Gospel 
according to Thomas. Similarly, a saying cited by Irenaeus: “Blessed is 
he who existed before he came into being’, is also paralleled in the 
collection. Two of the sayings are quoted by Clement of Alexandria as 
coming from the Gospel of the Hebrews and the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
both ancient apocryphal writings.® 

Finally, there are a number of sayings not otherwise known. Some 
of these are rather enigmatic,’® while others appear to have affinities 
with Gnostic ideas, e.g., the introductory passage: “These are the secret 
words which the living Jesus spoke and Didymus Judas Thomas wrote”, 
and the final saying: “Simon Peter said to them: Let Mary go out from 
among us, for women are not worthy of the life. Jesus said: Behold, 
I shall lead her, that | may make her male, so that she may become a 
living spirit like you males. For every woman who makes herself male 
will enter the kingdom of heaven”. 

From these few samples of the contents of this collection of /ogia, 
it will be evident that the Gospel according to Thomas is not a thorough- 
going Gnostic work like other writings discovered with it. Many of the 
sayings appear to be borrowed from the Synoptic gospels,——or possibly 
they derive from an oral tradition that goes back even further,—and 
are entirely free from any Gnostic bias. The hypothesis that the sayings 
as we have them are the result of one or more revision in a Gnostic 
sense of an earlier more orthodox collection of /ogia seems reasonable. 


* “Jesus said: The mote that is in thy brother’s eye thou seest, but the beam that is 
in thine eye, thou seest not. When thou castest the beam out of thine eye, then thou 
wilt see clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother's eye’ (26);; “Jesus said: The 
kingdom is like a shepherd who had a hundred sheep. One of them went astray, which 
was the largest. He left behind ninety-nine, he sought for the one until he found it. 
Having tired himself out, he said to the sheep: I love thee more than ninety-nine” (107); 
“Jesus said: It is impossible for a man to mount two horses and to stretch two bows, 
and it is impossible for a servant to serve two masters, otherwise he will honour the 
one and offend the other” (47). 

*Cf. Daniélou, Etudes, 1959, pp. 40 ff. 

1° Jesus said: The kingdom of the [Father] is like a woman who was carrying a 
jar full of meal. While she was walking [on a] distant road, the handle of the jar broke. 
The meal streamed out behind her on the road. She did not know, she had noticed 
no accident. After she came into her house, she put the jar down, she found it empty” 
(97). 
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As for the milieu in which the collection was composed, it has been 
confidently claimed that it belongs to ancient Judeo-Christian literature. 
Syria particularly comes into consideration as the place of origin of this 
Gospel according to Thomas; the apostle was particularly venerated 
there, and it has been noted that where the text of some of the /Jogia 
differs from our Greek text of the New Testament, there is a relationship 
with the Syriac translation, the Peshitto and with the Diatessaron of the 
Syrian author, Tatian.™ 

The question whether any of these hitherto unknown /ogia is a genuine 
saying of Christ is one of the most fascinating problems which arises 
from the new document. While it can be said that some of them are not 
out of harmony with the evangelical tradition and spirit, it does not 
seem possible on present evidence to prove that any of them was actually 
spoken by Christ. Another interesting aspect of the discovery is touched 
on by G. Quispel: “... when we keep in mind that a great number of 
these sayings are, if not identical, very similar to the wordings of our 
Synoptics, and yet come from an independent Aramaic tradition, we see 
clearly that the almost nihilistic scepticism of certain ‘historians of the 
Synoptic Tradition’ about the authenticity of the words attributed to 
Jesus in our Scripture has not such solid foundations as it claims to have. 
In this sense the Gospel of Thomas confirms the trustworthiness of the 
Bible”. 

JOHN A. O’ FLYNN 


A Note on St. Gregory’s Homilia 13 in 
Evangelia 


The Gospel homilies of St. Gregory enjoyed great popularity. All 
except the fourth found a place in the lessons of the Roman Breviary 
(see the table of extracts and feasts prefixed to the edition published 
Ingolstadii, 1822). And before their author was able to carry out the 
careful revision that he intended, “certain brethren in their fervent zeal 
for the sacred text, transcribed” and put them into circulation, as the 
saint puts on record in the letter to Bishop Secundinus, which he wrote 
as a preface to the corrected edition. No copy of this pirated edition is 
known to exist. It would be identified by the comment on the text: 
“Jesus was led into the desert by the spirit to be tempted by the devil” 
(Mt. 4:1). In the sixteenth homily as originally delivered this was treated 
as of uncertain meaning. But in the revised text it is stated that “truly 
and without any question” he was led by the Holy Spirit into the desert, 


1 Cf. Quispel, Vigil. Christ., December, 1957; Daniélou, loc. cit. 
12 Vigil. Christ., December, 1957, p. 207. 
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ad init. In this official edition, St. Gregory divided the forty homilies into 
two books, each containing twenty. But this equality of the number in 
each codex was fortuitous. The first book contains those that had been 
dictated and were then read publicly by a clerk, and the second those 
which the Pope delivered personally and were taken down as he spoke 
them. The letter to Secundinus does not explain the reason for the 
difference in procedure. But the opening sentence of Homily 22 provides 
us with a clue. There the pontiff tells the people that he had been pre- 
vented from explaining the Gospel to them by weakness of his voice 
caused by “long-standing throat trouble” (fractus longa molestia 
stomachus). This seems clearly to indicate why the services of a clerk 
had been necessary. 

The 13th Homily deals with Lk. 12:35-40 and provides extracts for 
the lessons of the third nocturn in the office of non-episcopal Confessors. 
The ninth lesson, which contains the passage that interests us here, 
opens with the quotation of verse 36 and omits several lines that separate 
its two parts in the original text of the Homily. The reader’s attention is 
invited to the word /unc in the third sentence and advenerit in the last. 

“Et vos similes hominibus exspectantibus dominum suum, quando 
revertatur a nuptiis; ut, cum venerit et pulsaverit, confestim aperiant ei. 
Venit quippe Dominus, cum ad judicium properat; pulsat vero, cum 
jam per aegritudinis molestias esse mortem vicinam designat. Cui 
confestim aperimus, si /unc cum amore suscipimus. Aperire enim judici 
pulsanti non vult, qui exire de corpore trepidat, et videre eum, quem 
contempsisse se meminit, judicem formidat. Qui autem de sua spe et 
Operatione securus est, pulsanti confestim aperit, quia laetus judicem 
sustinet; et, cum tempus propinquae mortis advenerit, de gloria retri- 
butionis hilarescit”. 

This ninth lesson appeared in the Breviary for the first time in the 
revision of Pope Clement VIII, 1602. In that of St. Pius V, 1568, the 
selection of extracts from this 13th Homily of St. Gregory was rather 
different, and as the text that is now the 8th lesson was then the 9th, 
there was no place for the extract printed above. Since its introduction 
the wording of this passage has remained unaltered, as is shown by a 
few “soundings” in the breviaries printed, Antverpiae 1621, 1652, 1686, 
1747, 1757, Urbini 1740, Romae 1837, Mechliniae 1868, Ratisbonae 1919. 

Of the numerous non-liturgical editions the following have been 
consulted: Parrhisiis (sic) 1521; Antverpiae 1572 (praefatio doctissimi 
viri D. Iacobi Pamelii Brugensis); the Maurist edition Parisiis 1705, 
repeated in the edition of the Homilies on the Gospels, Ingolstadii 1822, 
and in Migne, P.L. 75; Venetiis 1769, in vol. 5, ed. J. Gallicciolli, who 
added a collation of three MSS. of St. Mark’s. The Maurists give a list 
of twenty MSS. that they collated, and of one only it is noted that the 
collation was only partial. 

All these editions without indication of a variant reading print: “Cui 
confestim aperimus, si func cum amore suscipimus”. Yet the context 
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seems to demand “si hanc cum amore suscipimus”’, referring to “mortem 
vicinam” of the previous sentence. As “Cui confestim aperimus” refers 
back to “‘pulsat’’, so “‘si hanc cum amore suscipimus” does to “cum jam 
per aegritudinis molestias esse mortem vicinam designat”. And the 
double reference is taken up again in the following sentence. To “‘pulsat” 
corresponds “‘Aperire enim judici pulsanti non vult’, and in negative 
form “qui exire de corpore trepidat” corresponds to “‘si hanc cum amore 
suscipimus”. And again in the final sentence there is the same double 
reference: “‘pulsanti confestim aperit” and “cum tempus propinquae 
mortis advenerit, de gloria retributionis hilarescit”, which means that 
death is welcomed as the necessary preliminary to the glory that is to 
follow. If this is correct, as it seems to be, it remains to ask what led to 
the change of hanc to /:nc. The reason is probably that the idea of the 
love of Christ is so much more obvious, and so much commoner than 
the love of death, that some early copyist unconsciously substituted the 
masculine for the feminine. It may be added that the word /unc referring 
to Christ is rather awkward in the context. With that reference “si eum 
cum amore suscipoimus” would be more natural. Moreover, to say that 
we Open at once to Christ, if we receive him with love, is rather too 
obvious to have needed a separate statement. 

The only variant reading noted in the editions occurs in the last 
sentence. Here the Maurists print: “cum tempus propinquae mortis 
agnoverit”. And in a note they state that this is the reading of the MSS. 
and of the ancient editions, whereas recent editions have “‘advenerit”. 
The old editions they refer to are Antverpiana 1509; Rotomagensis, 
“quae mendose legitur facta ann. 1421”; Parisienses 1518, 1571. It is 
also the reading of Parrhisiiis 1521 and is given as a marginal variant in 
Antverpiae 1572, which prints “‘advenerit” in the text. Both on the score 
of the manuscript evidence and of the sense, ‘“agnoverit’” must be the 
original reading. For death to be welcomed it must not only be near but 
be known to be near. 

In “‘laetus judicem sustinet”, the verb is used in its post-classical sense 
of “‘wait for, await’. So too in the Vulgate version of the Psalms: 
“Universi qui sustinent te, non confundentur”, 24:3; “Confortetur cor 
tuum et sustine Dominum”, 26:14, etc. 

EDMUND F. Sutcuirre, S.J. 


Correspondence 


REVEREND Epitor, 

Reading the very interesting and important article ““Adam and Primitive 
Man”, in your issue of October, 1959, p. 343, I was surprised to come 
upon the sentence, in reference to St. Thomas’s teaching in II-II, 163, 2 c: 
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“Cajetan’s comment on the text is: ‘This indeed conflicts with the doctrine 
contained in the Prima Pars’.” 

The sentence quoted from Cajetan is by way of explanation of why a 
doubt might present itself about the teaching of St. Thomas in the article 
under discussion. The reason of the doubt is the seeming discrepancy 
between what St. Thomas says here and what he said in I, 94, 3. Having 
raised the doubt, Cajetan proceeds to resolve it. 

His commentary reads: ““Dubium occurrit circa illud: ‘Primus homo 
in sua creatione similitudinem divinam quantum ad scientiam nondum 
actu adeptus erat, sed solum in potentia’. Repugnat siquidem hoc 
doctrinae in I Parte habitae. Ad hoc . . . dicendum”’, etc. 

Far from granting that St. Thomas’s doctrine here “indeed conflicts” 
with what he had written earlier, Cajetan goes on to propose two possible 
ways of reconciling the two texts. 

Yours faithfully, 
Acipius Dooian, O.P. 


St. Saviour’s, 
Upper Dorset St., 
Dublin. 
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EUCARISTIA: IL MISTERO DELL’ ALTARE NEL PENSIERO E NELLA VITA 
DELLA CHIESA. Edited by Monsignor Antonio Piolanti. Rome: 
Desclée, 1957. Pp. xv+1231. Price 6500 Lire. 


The unprecedented demand for education which is characteristic of 
our times is happily reflected in the growing desire of Catholics to increase 
their knowledge of revealed truth. As authors and publishers become 
increasingly aware of this development, a more plentiful supply of suitable 
literature is gradually being made available. In addition to many volumes 
by individual authors, continental theologians have recently given us 
some remarkably fine collections, in which experts in different fields have 
collaborated to present a broad survey of present-day theological thought. 
The growth of specialisation which is also a characteristic of our times 
has made this method almost a necessity, not merely for any kind of 
satisfying survey of theology as a whole, but even for a comprehensive 
exposition of particular subjects. 

Even against this background, however, the volume under review stands 
out as something out of the ordinary. One of the series, Teologia e Vita, 
which is being brought out by the Pontifical Theological Academy of 
Rome under the general direction of Monsignor Antonio Piolanti, it 
represents the combined labours of fifty scholars, most of them inter- 
nationally known, from various European countries. In accordance with 
the idea expressed in the general title of the series, it aims at presenting 
a full exposition, not merely of Eucharistic doctrine, but also of Eucharistic 
spirituality and practice. Drawing on the services of specialists in scripture, 
patristics, dogmatic and moral theology, canon law, liturgy, mysticism, 
sacred art and contemporary literature, Eucaristia places before us a vast 
panorama of knowledge centring on the Mass and the Blessed Sacrament. 
Encyclopaedic in the extent and variety of its information, it nevertheless 
transcends the limitations of the regular encyclopaedia by its well-planned 
division and arrangement and the generous space allowed to the con- 
tributors. 

Characteristic of the vast yet balanced proportions of the work is the 
provision of a section treating of the Eucharist in relation to other central 
mysteries of the faith: the Church (P. Parente), the Blessed Virgin (R. 
Laurentin), the Sacred Heart (P. Penzo), the Priesthood (R. Spiazzi), the 
Blessed Trinity (M. Schmaus). The other general divisions of the volume, 
some of them comprising as many as ten separate essays, are entitled as 
follows: The Origins of the Eucharistic Faith (Old and New Testaments, 
Tradition, the Magisterium); Theological Investigation of the Eucharistic 
Mystery (Real Presence, Sacrifice of the Mass, Sacrament of the Eucharist 
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—the section on the Mass includes a fifty-page essay by Monsignor 
Philips of Louvain on the participation of the faithful); Doctrinal 
Deviations concerning the Eucharist; Apologetics of the Eucharist; 
Eucharistic Worship (the Mass, Concelebration, Holy Communion, 
Reservation, Eucharistic Leagues and Associations, Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, etc.); Eucharistic Spirituality; Eucharistic Legislation 
(Sacrament and Sacrifice); Eucharistic Literature; Eucharistic Art. The 
authors’ names already mentioned are representative of the eminence of 
the contributors to the various sections. 

Nothing seems to have been overlooked in this elegant and stately 
volume, which has so much to offer to so many. For all who seek to learn 
more of the Mysterium Fidei, ready, reliable and readable information is 
here in abundance. This work is a magnificent testimony to Catholic 
faith in the Eucharist, and in uniting the labours of specialists in various 
disciplines from so many lands aptly symbolizes that Catholic unity 
which has its source in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

KEVIN MCNAMARA 


Tue FAttH ExPLAineD. Leo Trese. Geoffrey Chapman, London. Pp. 564. 
Price 27/6. 


I read this compendium of Christian doctrine from the point of view 
of its value to people interested in education rather from that of its 
theological content. The dust-cover informs us that Father Trese is 
chaplain to a school in Detroit; the book leaves no doubt that he is a very 
experienced teacher and that he must be especially successful as a 
teacher of religion. Some of his other writings did not appeal very greatly 
to me; this one certainly does. And I think it will be of much assistance 
to religion teachers. 

In church or school the teacher of religion is confronted with several 
difficulties. One of these is the expression of it for the lay student. 
Theological terminology is apt to be mystifying for non-experts. It is 
also likely to appear too compressed, too compact, and so it normally 
has to be teased out in its meaning and implications. Besides, it makes 
many assumptions which the trained theologian is scarcely aware of, and 
quite often too it is inclined to adhere to traditional types of illustration. 
The worth of these illustrations has been proved by experience, but in 
spite of that they may often appear remote from the lives of the young. 
The teacher knows that he should seek more interesting illustrations but 
they are not always easy to find. Father Trese helps to get over these 
difficulties, and so his work is certain to be valuable to all who are trying 
to understand their religion, and even more so to those who want to make 
it understandable and attractive to others. 

The most striking feature of The Faith Explained is in this matter of 
illustration. With apparent ease the author finds homely racy examples 
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and illustrations to make theological truths clear and acceptable. This is 
obvious, for example, when he deals with the Trinity or the Fall of Adam. 
The advantage may be less obvious, at first reading, when he treats of the 
Passion of Our Lord. He explains the official Jewish opposition to Christ 
in terms of modern political intrigue. The situations he draws on are, 
naturally. American, and an American way of life is taken for granted. 
The result is that his account may remind the reader on this side of the 
Atlantic too obviously of the “thriller” writer. Some of the terms used 
Strike a peculiar note on first reading them, lack of reverence perhaps or 
maybe anachronism. It may probably be due to their unusualness, and I 
do not think we should be put off by them, for I have no doubt at all 
about the manner in which a normal young person will react to references 
to “the political machine” at the time of Our Lord with its “top boss”, 
or to the scribes being presented as “crooked politicians” in “nice soft 
jobs”, “lining their pockets”, fearing and hating Jesus and his teaching, 
but unsuccessful in their plotting against him until they found a “‘finger- 
man” in Judas. Treatment like this may be somewhat startling and no 
doubt will make the more staid amongst us squirm uncomfortably, but in 
spite of that it is language which many boys and older people will under- 
stand. Fundamentally too in its context the language is a variety of folk- 
language, which is of the same genre as that which older generations of 
priests used in their deceptively simple home-spun sermons and instructions 
which were the result of their meditation on theology, until they could 
express it in the folk-language of their congregations—a difficult task 
and a surprisingly severe discipline. 

In dealing with the commandments the work impresses me for another 
reason. It is essentially positive in its approach, stressing virtues more 
than sins. The virtues it mentions specially, and the sins it alludes to, are 
those which strike home in modern conditions, and besides it is at pains 
to show that religion has great privileges as well as obligations. 

There is another matter which appeals to me. Religion is not static or 
closed. Father Trese works on the assumption that it is the task of religion 
to take every possible human institution which is not sinful and to sanctify 
it as it develops, and as well as that, to use these institutions and borrow 
from them in the interests of Christian education. We are sometimes 
inclined to resist social customs and practices and to rail against new 
developments as out of keeping with religious tradition. In doing so, 
we may give real grounds for the unfortunate charge that religion is 
opposed to joy, and we may thereby be in danger of separating religion 
from sections of ordinary life. 

Take Father Trese’s interesting suggestions with regard to Baptism. 
After dealing with the sacrament proper he suggests that it would link 
up modern practices with religion if, instead of using an unimaginative 
piece of cloth to place on the infant being baptised, the minister were to 
be provided with a real baptismal robe, made by its mother for the 
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purpose. (Instructions are even provided for making it!) This robe could 
be used for later baptisms in the family, and christening garments would 
get a religious meaning which would bring home the symbolism of the 
clothing rubric. Similarly, the candle presented should, he suggests, be 
preserved and used with the candles lit on the occasion of birthday 
celebrations, and these birthday celebrations should be made occasions 
for the whole family and their friends to renew their baptismal vows 
along with the child celebrating. Readers, | know, may be tempted to 
dismiss these suggestions as mere striving after originality. Some, of course, 
are not original at all, and it appears to me that they would certainly 
serve to sanctify those parties which have become a feature of present-day 
life, often without benefit of religion, unfortunately. They would also 
provide incidental education in the deep meaning of Baptism as well. 
The same could be done with the other sacraments. 

I have no hesitation in saying that this book, in my opinion, will be a 
real help to teachers of religion, lay or clerical. The order in which it is 
presented is the traditional one of the catechism, the Creed, the com- 
mandments and prayer, instead of what has come to be called the newer 
or psychological order. The treatment may at times be over-familiar or 
over-simplified. It is easy to criticise on this score, but it is only when one 
tries to do better that one realises how good it really is. 

Geoffrey Chapman Ltd. are to be complimented on making books like 
this available to us. 

PETER BIRCH 


THEOLOGY OF CULTURE. By Paul Tillich. London: Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 213. Price 18/-. 


It is difficult to compress into the compass of a review the wide range 
covered in this book. Perhaps it might be summarised, not unfairly, as an 
investigation of the task confronting the Christian Church faced with a 
generation that is haunted with the fear of guilt and estrangement. The 
existentialist attitude and the depth psychology movement are equally 
expressions of the human predicament felt with an intensity that finds 
its outlet, less in treatises of philosophy than in other art genres. Professor 
Tillich, while not denying that many cases of mal-adjustment are patho- 
logical, sees in the whole phenomenon man’s effort to escape from that 
condition of finitude which belongs to his earthly situation. Can the 
Christian Church capitalize this universal dissatisfaction, using it as a 
starting-point to preach salvation? Obviously all Christian teaching must 
begin with an actual subject bound by certain limitations, befogged by 
the obscurities bred by custom and usage which militate against the 
reception of truth. This question is not at issue. What must come up for 
decision is the content of the message to be delivered and the degree of 
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adaptation permissible when the essential character of the salvation offered 
has not been left to human determination. 

Professor Tillich opts for an ontologistic approach to ultimate reality 
and condemns the Thomistic rationalistic technique as incapable of 
transcending the limits of the created. It is hard to follow him here, as 
he uses a similar process of analogy to purify attributes so that they may 
be predicated of the Supreme Being. It is true he does not use the term, 
preferring the more dangerous one symbolic, which has an unfortunate 
history. Nor is his concept of unconditional reality quite clear as it may be 
attenuated to mean no more than the primordial objectum which presents 
itself in the initial cognitive movement. He certainly refuses to admit any 
direct intuition of the Divine Being. But in every human activity he sees 
“‘an ultimate concern” which he interprets as religious in character. This 
is particularly exemplified in artistic expression. 

While we must start with the mental equipment and perplexities of the 
given subject, it is not permissible, unless we distort the Christian message, 
to gloss over the fact so explicitly stated by St. Paul that the source of 
salvation does not lie in humanity. It is not enough for man to see that 
this world viewed from an atheistic standpoint is a hopeless muddle. The 
pre-Christian pagans got that far yet St. Paul adjudges them inexcusable. 
A modicum of earnestness in following up the enquiry is demanded and 
grace will do the rest. It is true that the seeker is bewildered in the world 
today by the many versions of Christianity proposed, and Protestantism 
cannot evade its responsibility for the confusion. Yet Professor Tillich, 
an eye-witness of the Catholic Church’s assessment of the errors of the 
modern world—and these include Nazism of which he was the victim— 
presents the papacy as a religious type that is on a level with primitive 
local cults. We are not surprised then to find him denying the virgin birth 
of Our Lord on biological grounds, though he gives no authority beyond 
his own ipse dixit for the statement. It is hard to see how the denial of a 
doctrine taught with unanimity by the Fathers as integral to Catholic 
doctrine can be reconciled with Christianity. 

Professor Tillich’s remedy might open the mind of one perplexed to the 
possibility of a Christian solution of his problem. But this would only 
be the beginning of his cure. What the world wants is certainty, assurance, 
confidence. In the order of divine providence the only source of these is 
the Church, and here we enter into a region that is beyond purely human 
achievement. To reach it the seeker must cast away that unmerited con- 
fidence in human striving which still lurks in the mind of the existentialist 
even when he has broken with rationalism. It is only the living Church 
with its definite dogmatic teaching, its uncompromising morality, its 
sanctifying ritual, that can restore poise to an unbalanced world. Without 
this healing influence, minute analysis of symptoms cannot effect a cure. 
The conditions governing divine-human relations are determined by 
God and not by man and we cannot be satisfied with less than he demands. 
Where the professor is concerned with diagnosis of the human situation 
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we can accept his description, but when it comes to elaborating the answer 
suitable to man’s plight he has none commensurate with the reality. For 
a solution of the problem we must look for an institution that is divine 
but operative in the world, that is capable of reaching every age and 
civilisation, while preserving an essential unchangeableness that marks 
it off from all that is transitory and immutable. If man rejects this source 
of salvation, on the score that it does not square with his prejudices, he 
falls under the condemnation so frequently fulminated in sacred Scripture 
against whosoever is stiff-necked, impenitent, hard of heart or blindly 
attached to human or racial traditions. 

P. McKeEvitt 


Na MANAIGH LIATHA IN Erinn. By Geardéid Mac Niocaill. Dublin: Clé 
Morainn, 1959. Pp. 246. Price 37/6. 


The subject of the Irish Cistercians from their foundation to the sup- 
pression in the sixteenth century is a big subject for a small book, and 
this book is even smaller than might appear, for the text ends on p. 131 
and the remainder is given over to various appendices. Nevertheless, the 
author has succeeded in cramming a great deal of interesting material into 
a narrow compass, and under five general headings—origins, external 
relations, economic activities, monastic discipline, and suppression—he 
has given a general conspectus of the Irish Cistercians for the period which 
is solidly based on the original sources. 

A price has to be paid for this compression, of course. Quite a number 
of problems receive inadequate treatment or no treatment at all. At times 
the text reads almost like the analysis of a chess-game, and at times 
footnotes have been so abbreviated that a hunt in the bibliogzaphy is 
necessary to find out exactly what the reference is (examples may be 
found on p. 14, note 50 and p. 17, note 69). Bibliographies and index are 
very good; in the former a transposed line on p. 227 attributes The Monastic 
Order in England to N. R. Ker instead of Dom Knowles. 

While it must essentially be matter for congratulation that such a 
technical and scholarly work should appear in Irish, there is no denying 
that this does raise certain problems. Scholars outside Ireland will scarcely 
give it attention on the basis of the brief résumé in French (pp. 132-40). 
There are difficulties too in regard to legal terms, from feudal law, and 
even from canon law, which occur frequently, for example, liobraid (for 
librata, p. 38), or oifisteal (for officialis, p. 48). 

There are problems even in regard to the names of the monasteries. 
“Jerpoint” is a placename of sufficient difficulty without being asked to 
appear as “Seirioptin’’, even though it may be possible to give precedents. 
I should like to know what precedents allow the monastery of Tinterna 
minor to appear regularly as “Cinn Eich”. Cinn Eich (Kinnagh) is a 
medieval church site some miles from Tintern abbey, and seems always 
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to have been a parish church. It was impropriated to the abbey about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, but in the documents concerning this 
impropriation, in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, the Calendar of Papal 
Letters, and the Annates, it is always referred to as parrochialis ecclesia, 
and the transfer of the name to the neighbouring monastery seems quite 
unwarranted. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. By Gustave Weigel, S.J. The Woodstock 
Papers. London: Geoffrey Chapman. Pp. 79. Price (wrappers) 6/-. 

THE EDWARDINE ORDINAL. By Charles Hoare. Bristol: The Burleigh Press. 
Pp. 156. Price (wrappers) 17/6. 


The Ecumenical Movement is very much in the news just now; in many 
quarters Christians who are deeply disturbed by the extent to which the 
message of Christianity is made ineffective by the multiplication of sects 
are trying hard to explore the possibilities of restoring unity among those 
who profess themselves followers of Christ. The aim is a noble one, and 
the growth of real charity which it has led to is not inconsiderable. 
Unfortunately, in matters of doctrine it seems to be leading to a search 
for a kind of lowest common measure, which will certainly be innocuous 
and equally certainly will be only a pale shadow of Christianity. 

This little book is a brief, clear statement of the position of the Catholic 
Church in regard to the Ecumenical Movement. First it examines the 
activities among non-Catholics, specifically those of the World Council of 
Churches. Next it outlines the activities within the Catholic Church in 
connexion with the movement for reunion. A very valuable section here is 
the explanation of the norms laid down by ecclesiastical authority to 
govern the work of Catholics in this matter. Finally, there is an examination 
of the theological position from which Catholics must approach the 
problem. Well and intelligibly written, it should help both non-Catholics 
who may be misled as to what the Catholic position is, and Catholics who 
do not understand their own position too clearly. 

Father Hoare’s book is much more specialized, but the point it raises 
and examines in detail is an example of an issue which a Catholic must 
not attempt to soften in connexion with the problems of reunion. The 
issue here in question is that of the validity—or rather, the invalidity—of 
Anglican orders. Father Hoare submits the Anglican ordinal to a detailed 
examination, both in its text and in its history from the time if was intro- 
duced under Edward VI down to the present day. He has obviously read 
widely and deeply in his subject. His argument is clear and succinct, and 
the very extensive use he makes of direct quotation makes his work a very 
useful source-book for those interested in the details of the problem. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 
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Lire AND WorK OF EDMUND BisHop. Nigel J. Abercrombie. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London. Price 70/-. 


Dom David Knowles, in a valuable foreword to this work, remarks 
that when Edmund Bishop died in 1917 at the age of 70 his name was 
virtually unknown save to a dozen or two scholars scattered over four 
or five countries of Europe. His fame is still restricted to the world of 
scholarship, but there Edmund Bishop holds an unique position. One does 
not have to venture very far into the field of liturgical studies to sense 
that he is the master, and his repute increases rather than diminishes. 

This present work is the record of Bishop’s achievement. It gives every 
evidence of careful accuracy and proceeds in almost diary fashion. Bishop 
left many papers and memoranda and letters which formed the bulk of 
the material for the work. Before his death he had prepared for publication 
a collection of his papers, which appeared posthumously as Liturgica 
Historica. That work and the present worthy biography would be an 
excellent introduction to liturgical studies for the young student. For he 
would get here an insight into the aims, methods, sources, limitations and 
pitfalls of such studies. He would learn the importance of relying on 
primary rather than on secondary sources. He would see how every bit 
of intellectual equipment could be pressed into service, that wide historical 
learning is required for the student of liturgy and that a right under- 
standing of liturgy is necessary for the perfecting of history. 

Bishop’s masterly learning was called on by the Church on a number 
of very important occasions. His collaboration with Cardinal Gasquet 
on Reformation history is well known. It may not be so well known that 
he had a major part in the research that went into the question of Anglican 
orders, and the present work has many enlightening pages on the subject. 
An abiding interest of his was English Benedictine history and ideals. 
He had given up a post in the Education Office to try his vocation as a 
Benedictine in Downside. Even though he did not persevere it might be 
said that he spent his life with the Benedictines and was a regular visitor 
to Downside. He always kept a fatherly eye on the place. 

On reading the account of his life one is struck by the deference shown 
him by scholars from many countries. He was inclined to complain indeed 
that his time was frittered away in answering the queries of other scholars 
and of some to whom he would hardly grant the title. He was himself 
entirely self-taught, having never been to a university or school of higher 
learning. He drew his first salary by acting as secretary to the famous 
Thomas Carlyle and went from there to the Education Department, 
where his work must have been appallingly dull for a man of his quality. 
It was in Benedictine surroundings and in Benedictine companionship 
that he was able to develop his special talents. 

Mr. Abercrombie gives a full picture of Bishop, who had his fair share 
of corners and prejudices. These included Jesuitry, Irishry, Scholasticism. 
Dom Gueranger and Solesmes. The man did not enjoy good health and 
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was of irritable temperament. This is well illustrated by the revealing 
story on p. 324. Bishop had a difficult letter to write to Duchesne, and 
knowing something of Duchesne’s temper he took the precaution of 
reading it to his sister before sending it off. His sister said: ‘“‘Well! I 
suppose you do not mind if the Abbé is never again on speaking terms 
with you?” “Bah!” said Edmund, in a passion, “‘what’s the good of 
talking to women?” But he wrote another, perfectly civil letter, which was 
approved and dispatched. Bishop did not always hide his opinion of 
Duchesne and did not hesitate to express it in print. The man who had 
chartered the course of the history of the Roman Sacramentaries felt 
aggrieved at the misplacing of the markers. 
E. LONG 


Dio NEL MONDO E NELL’ Uomo. Antonio Piolanti. Roma: Desclee & Cie. 
Pp. xi+853. Price 4,000 lire. 


This is the second volume of a projected series of four which will cover 
the traditional tracts of a theological course, the present work corres- 
ponding to those on Grace, Creation and the Theological Virtues. 
Monsignor Piolanti, who is Rector of the Pontifical Lateran University 
and holds the Chair of Dogmatic Theology there, states his aim and 
method quite unequivocally in his preface. Briefly, he seeks to provide, 
for lay readers especially, an up-to-date course in dogmatic theology in 
the detail and according to the classical method which the seminarist 
taking a university course comes to know. The author makes no apology 
for following the traditional theological scheme rather than attempting 
his work of haute vulgarisation in one or other of those modern methods 
and experiments which he terms “‘more showy than solid’’. This fashion of 
expounding the accepted academical course in the vernacular has been a 
feature of the Roman School of theologians (those of the Universities of 
the Lateran and Propaganda Fide) for some time and Monsignor Piolanti’s 
own predecessor, Monsignor Pietro Parente, set a notable headline with 
his one-volume synopsis, Dio e /’Uomo, in 1949. The outstanding merits 
of the school lie in moderate but live discussion of classical problems like 
predestination or the formal constitutive of the Hypostatic Union, and 
in their sincere enthusiasm for the doctrine of Aquinas, interpreted, once 
again, moderately. 

We may however be permitted our misgivings about the success of a 
method of vulgarisation which consistently uses the rather intricate 
terminology of Scholastic philosophy and theology with only perfunctory 
explanation. I do not believe that even continental Catholic universities 
produce in any great numbers an educated laity quite at their ease at this 
level; nor does the solemn cortége of the History of the Question, the 
Errors Condemned, the Defined Doctrine and the subsequent serried 
ranks of scriptural, patristical and rational proofs attract the unprofessional 
reader. 
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If, however, we regard this as a refresher course for those who have 
made theology their professional study, the picture changes. The treatment 
is systematic, clear and full and bears eloquent testimony to the learning 
and the power of living exposition of the reverend author, which those 
of us who were his students remember with gratitude. If in the main he 
walks a well-trodden path, he is not afraid on occasion to hazard a new 
interpretation of a knotty problem. There is an example in this volume 
in his treatment of the question of grace as a participation in the divine 
nature. After a searching criticism of the contributions of such theologians 
as Gardeil and De la Taille, Monsignor Piolanti gives a personal view 
arrived at along the lines of a more profound evaluation of the Thomistic 
terms in which the problem is posed. 

For those who read Italian, and particularly for those who studied their 
theology in the Roman universities, this will be a useful book. It contains 
a copious general bibliography and a reference index. There are, besides, 
individual bibliographies for the various theses discussed and footnotes 
enough to satisfy any scholar. Although Irish readers may regard a limp 
cover on a volume of this size as a drawback, the paper, print and general 
lay-out leave nothing to be desired. 

BRENDAN P. DEVLIN 


EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY. By Paul Siwek, Ph.D., Litt.D. New York: 
Wagner. London: Herder. Pp. xii+521. Price 46/-. 


Father Siwek is as versatile a psychologist as he is a linguist. Already 
he has written in six languages on a wide variety of psychological topics, 
being best known as an authority on metaphysical and abnormal 
psychology. His Psychologia Metaphysica has reached its fifth edition, his 
edition of Aristotle’s De Anima its third, while his writings on Spinoza, 
reincarnation and the problem of evil have reached a wide public. The 
Riddle of Konnersreuth shows his prowess in abnormal psychology; a 
classic of its kind, it far surpasses any study in English of the extra- 
ordinary happenings in the life of Teresa Neumann. He has now produced 
an introduction in English to the problems of experimental psychology. 

In many ways the book is not new. It reproduces much of the matter 
of the Portuguese Psicologia Experimental and the recently-published 
Latin Psychologia Experimentalis. The latter was written as a companion 
to his Psychologia Metaphysica. Apparently he was importuned by teachers 
of philosophical psychology to provide a fuller exposition of the empirical 
facts mentioned in philosophy together with answers to objections made 
to philosophical tenets by exponents of experimental psychology. This 
dictates the way in which problems are treated. There is no elaborate 
description of experiments. Instead we are given the points on which there 
is agreement, the points in dispute and the more common view among 
the disputants. The present volume follows on the same lines, but is much 
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fuller and is adapted to its new public by being set against a background 
of English and American psychological literature. The notes at the end of 
each chapter are particularly valuable and give free scope to the author’s 
erudition. 

We find here the usual topics treated in these works. After some brief 
comments on method he discusses sensation, perception, imagery, memory, 
intellect, tendencies, will, attention, speech, sleep, hypnosis, psycho- 
pathology, etc. Parapsychology, which figured as an appendix in the Latin 
work, finds its way into the body of the text and there is a brief chapter 
on graphology. The influence of philosophy is noticeable in some of the 
discussions. Many will deprecate this, maintaining that progress in 
experimental psychology depends on its distinction from philosophy. 
But distinction is not separation, and it is becoming increasingly clear 
that it is very difficult to keep one’s philosophy of man from influencing 
one’s evaluation of psychological findings. It is well to be aware of this 
fact and to be explicitly aware of what one’s philosophy is. 

There can be no doubt that this book fulfils its purpose admirably. 
While exception can be taken to some of the solutions advanced, it still 
remains an excellent companion to a course in philosophical psychology. 
The writing is clear, the production very good. And it is exceptional in 
combining the best elements in American, English and continental 
psychological literature. But attention must be called to the crop of 
misprints which occur mostly in the index. It is to be hoped that they will 
not appear in the second edition. 

P. O'C. 


NULLITY OF MARRIAGE. By F. J. Sheed. New revised edition. London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1959. Pp. xi+-132. Price 12/6. 


The original of this revised and enlarged edition, first published in 
1932, won well-deserved praise for its presentation, in the face of non- 
Catholic ignorance and prejudice, of the Church’s teaching on nullity of 
marriages. A like success is assured for the present edition: Mr. Sheed’s 
eminence as an exponent of Catholic truth now needs no commendation 
and, in the current widespread practice of divorce, his clear delineation of 
the nature and bases of ecclesiastical declarations of nullity can be read 
with profit by every educated Catholic. The author deals in turn with the 
headings or reasons why marriages are considered null and void by the 
Church—the various impediments, defective consent, neglect of the 
required formalities. His approach is practical and expository rather than 
apologetical or theoretical. His points are copiously illustrated by extracts 
from and even the entire text of decisions given in actual cases heard before 
the Sacred Roman Rota. Of special interest are the frequent parallels and 
contrasts drawn between the grounds for nullity in canon law and their 
counterparts in English law and in the law of the State of New York. The 
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author’s clarity of thought and lucid style succeed in making this epitome 
of an involved and extensive section of canon law more instructive and 
most readable. 

If criticism must be offered, it may be well to call attention to possible 
wrong impressions which may be given by a few statements of the author. 
His tendency to attribute to decisions of the Rota the same legal authority 
with respect to the law being administered as that possessed by the 
decisions of the civil courts, may lead readers to conclude that the Rota 
makes rather than interprets the law. A canonist at any rate would prefer 
to see more—much more—of the actual text of the law as set down in the 
Code. Another wrong impression may be left by this extract (p. 15): 
“Civil law says in effect that a particular union of two people—for example, 
when one of them is divorced and has a partner living—is not contrary to 
peace and orderly government and the well-being of society. . . . The 
Church says that the same union is harmful to the soul. . . . Neither is 
really contradicting the other”. But surely the Church also says that such 
a union is harmful to the well-being of society. Finally, the author’s 
statement on the same page that “‘in practice the Church requires for the 
valid marriage of the non-Catholic baptized only that they shall follow 
the law of their State . . . in all that is not contrary to marriage’, may 
imply for some readers the false conclusion that such people are not in 
practice bound by canonical impediments. 

We cordially welcome and recommend this book. 

T. P. CUNNINGHAM 
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PROTESTANTS AND OUR LADY 


“Isn’t it strange that Christ was such a good Protestant when 
his mother was a Roman Catholic?” The question, no doubt, was 
jocosely invented; but it accentuates the strange fact that so many 
Protestant writers, even eminent ones, make objections to devotion 
to our Lady as if they were objections against the Roman Catholic 
Church, when, in fact, practically all of them could equally well 
be made against the Eastern Orthodox Churches, whose theology 
and devotion is practically the same. 

Our Lady, however, is becoming, if one may so speak, not quite 
so exclusively Catholic as she used to be. In recent years a number 


_ of Protestant theologians have given serious, and in some cases 


lengthy, consideration to the Virgin Mother of God and her place 
in the Christian dispensation: Pasteur Charles Brutch, J. de 
Chassaure, Pierre Maury and Frére Max Thurian, of the 
“Reformed” (Calvinistic) tradition in France, Dr. Friedrick Heiler, 
Dr. H. Amussen, Professors Wilhelm Stahlin and Walther von 
Loewenich in Germany, Professor K. E. Skydsgaard in Denmark, 
Professors Yaroslav Pelikan and William McAfee Brown in the 
United States, and, of course, Professor Karl Barth in Switzerland. 

Several of these have pointed out, to use the words of Skydsgaard, 
“that Luther and the Reformers retained a positive view of the 
Virgin Mary and an understanding of the fact that Mary truly 
has her place in God’s plan of salvation”. Her person, then, goes 
on Skydsgaard, ought not to be considered “as that of an unimpor- 
tant individual, but must be placed within the context of the great 
biblical, theological, and historical account of salvation’. 

The reasons for this new interest, and, to some extent, new 
outlook, are various. The ecumenical movement has played its 
part, partly because the Orthodox insisted that devotion to the 
Mother of God is integral to Christianity. As far back as 1937 the 
Edinburgh Conference had said: “For the Orthodox and certain 
other Churches and individual believers the communion of saints 
means fellowship not only with living and departed Christians but 
also with the holy angels, and, in a very special sense with the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. In this connection the way in which we should 
understand the words ‘all generations shall call me blessed’ was 
considered. No agreement was reached and the subject requires 
further study”. 
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In 1952 a book, preparatory to the Lund Conference, entitled 
Ways of Worship, contained a series of essays on our Lady, by 
Father Conrad Pepler, O.P., Professor Vladimir Lossky, Dr. T. M. 
Parker and Frére Max Thurian, representing the Roman Catholic, 
the Orthodox, the Anglican (or the Anglo-Catholic) and the 
“Reformed” beliefs. The essays were exceedingly well written and 
attracted considerable attention; those of Dr. Parker and Professor 
Lossky were reprinted from the small but really golden booklet, 
The Mother of God, edited in 1949 by Dr. Eric Mascall of Christ 
Church, containing, also, striking essays by Dr. L. S. Thornton, 
Professor Georges Florovsky, and Dr. Mascall himself. 

A second reason for growing Protestant interest in Mariology 
may be their increased interest in the Catholic Church itself. 
Professor Walther von Loewenich, in his Modern Catholicism, 
London, 1959, notes the changed outlook about Protestantism and 
Catholicism since 1870 or thereabouts; then Catholicism was 
looked upon as a dying force, now it is widely regarded as more 
vital and energetic than Protestantism. “In one way or another 
Catholicism has achieved a position in public esteem which in 
earlier decades would have seemed quite inconceivable. Mean- 
while, its literary production in Germany has outstripped that of 
Protestantism, and includes the initiation of several important 
scholarly enterprises ... To many, Protestantism seems to be too 
much bound up with the nineteenth century to offer a way out of 
our contemporary crisis. In fact it is itself one of the contributory 
causes of that crisis. They distrust the whole direction of Protes- 
tantism, in which they scent too strong a tendency towards negation. 
They miss in it that inner conviction and stability which an age 
adrift from its moorings demands. People are tired of mere criticism: 
they long for an unquestioned authority”. 

Professor von Loewenich, indeed, tries hard to show the illusory 
nature of the hopes people are inclined to place in Catholicism; 
yet he admits the power of Catholicism, and in his last chapter 
points out that “the broad masses of the laity have found the 
Catholic Church a stronger bulwark against secularism than the 
Protestant Churches. The higher percentage of Church attendance 
is enough to show that. The unchurching and paganization of the 
masses has made greater strides in Protestant regions than in 
Catholic ones”. The reason for the abiding attraction of the Catholic 
Church lies in this, that “‘somehow or other this Church stands for 
the reality of the supernatural world”. The “mysterious attraction 
which the Catholic Church exercises even over modern sceptics and 
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hard-boiled men of the world ... lies in its religious authority. 
Only a fanatic can be blind to that, even when the Church obviously 
has many defects and errors’’. Interest in the Church itself naturally 
carries with it interest in what plays so prominent a part in the 
Church’s life, devotion to our Lady. 

A third reason for interest is the definition of the Assumption. 
The definition came as something of a shock, even to those who, 
like Heiler, are not unfavourably disposed to the Church. Some 
used vehement language. Professor Torrance in Conflict and Agree- 
ment in the Church, London, 1959, spoke of the “horrifying thing 
about the dogma”’, about “‘its dire consequences”, and its “terrible 
consequences’. “‘Protestants are aghast”, he says, for the definition 
signifies “‘the identification by the Roman Church of Truth with its 
own Subjectivity”; and informs his readers that “it was not the 
Church that ascended to the right hand of God the Almighty 
(which is what the Roman dogma of the Assumption implies)— 
but Jesus Christ alone, the Only-Begotten Son of God’’. Professor 
Torrance is pessimistic about our future: “‘Already it becomes 
apparent that the Roman Church is becoming an uneasy complexio 
oppositorum, and that the day cannot be very far away when in the 
development of the Roman Church there will take place a great 
prophetic outburst in which the Christian and biblical (i.e. the 
ancient Catholic) tradition will reassert itself in spite of the fixed 
and immovable nature of the dogmatic institutions which so long 
have clamped down upon reform and inhibited the freedom of the 
Word and Spirit within its bounds”. 

Such reactions—and Professor Torrance is himself far more 
kindly and moderate than his language sometimes suggests— 
inevitably recall the vehement indignation and the predictions of 
affliction and woe which were evoked from many non-Catholics 
and even from some Catholics, by the definition of papal infallibility 
in 1870. Today the dread forebodings of disaster of 1870 sound 
strangely unreal. Most people recognize that the Vatican definition, 
though much disliked by non-Catholics, nevertheless, looked at 
merely from a human point of view, clarified the issues, concen- 
trated forces and played no small part in bringing about the esteem 
in which the Church is now held and the hopes which are 
legitimately entertained. 

The definition of the Assumption, likewise, clarified issues about 
tradition, development of doctrine and authority, and of the norm 
of faith. Moreover, it raised the whole question of the place of 
our Lady in the plan of salvation, and hence of the nature of that 
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salvation itself and of the part which creatures can play in its 
application. Karl Barth opposes our devotion to our Lady, and 
declares: “In the doctrine and worship of Mary there is disclosed 
the one heresy of the Roman Catholic Church which explains all 
the rest. The ‘mother of God’ of Roman Catholic Marian dogma 
is quite simply the principle, type and essence of the human creature 
co-operating servantlike (ministerialiter) in its own redemption on 
the basis of prevenient grace, and to that extent the principle, type 
and essence of the Church”’. 

But what Barth said of the definition of the infallibility of the 
Pope in 1870 is applicable, with due restrictions, to the definition 
of the Assumption in 1950: “Union with the Eastern Churches and 
the return of the Protestants cannot be furthered by lowering 
conditions to a minimum as in a business transaction, but only by 
making it known as clearly as possible that in the Roman Catholic 
Church they are dealing with an infallible Church ... We may 
add that in the face of the tacit concern about the opposition to 
be expected from modern society and the State, Pius IX and the 
majority of the Council were of the opinion that in this very 
declaration the Church would by this reaffirmation of the earlier 
presuppositions of the Papacy strengthen itself as the Church 
against all external and internal forces of hostility or indifference, 
defending itself most effectively by attack. In this attitude L. v. 
Ranke could not but see ‘something grand’ ... We cannot deny 
to the supporters of the new dogma the witness that—always 
within the anti-Christian sphere which they occupied in common— 
they did think and act more spiritually than their opponents”. 

Perhaps even opposition to the definition of the Assumption 
has forced some Protestants to review their general outlook on the 
Church, its authority and the norms of revelation. 

Whatever be the reasons, the fact is undoubted that Protestants 
are making serious studies in Mariology (though they dislike the 
term). Barth cites, among Catholic authors, Scheeben, F. Diekamp, 
B. Bertmann, E. Przywara, R. Grosche, K. Adam, and Gertrud 
von le Fort; and others quote, also, Balthasar, K. Rahner, Graber, 
F. M. Hocht, M. Schmaus, B. Altaner, M. Jugie, M. J. Congar, 
Guardini, E. Dhanis, and Donald Attwater. The more Catholic 
recent writings are as yet scarcely noticed, as for instance, those of 
Alastruey, de Aldama, Juniper Carol, Alonso, Roschini, Braun, 
Lennerz, Laurentin, Bittremieux, Bonnefoy, and the works pub- 
lished under the editorship of du Manoir, of Juniper Carol and of 
Dr. K. McNamara of Maynooth (a work which I most ardently 
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hope will be read and pondered). The Etudes Mariales of the 
French Society for Marian Studies are also as yet unquoted. Yet 
Protestants do quote various declarations of the Popes, scrutinize 
the petitions for the definition of the Assumption, review the history 
of Fatima and analyze diverse Catholic prayers to our Lady. Their 
attitude is becoming like that of J. Gresham Machan, when he said 
in his excellent The Virgin Birth of Christ, reprinted 1958: ““We are, 
indeed, as far as anybody from accepting the Roman Catholic 
picture of the Blessed Virgin. But we also think that Protestants, 
in their reaction against that picture, have sometimes failed to do 
justice to the mother of our Lord”. Romans, in other words, go 
too far; but we do not go far enough. The opposition is becoming 
qualified. 

For convenience, the matter may be considered under different 
headings: 

1. Mother of God. Barth points out that Luther, Zwingli and 
Lutheran and Reformed Orthodoxy constantly and deliberately 
used and defended the term theotokos, “‘as a legitimate expression 
of christological truth” and as a test of the proper understanding of 
the Incarnation of the Word of God. Many Protestants follow 
Barth in this and several, like Skydsgaard and Pelikan, recognize 
the inevitable theological and devotional connection between our 
Saviour’s true Godhead and our Lady’s motherhood of God; but 
many Protestants have strange inhibitions about using the expres- 
sion “Mother of God’, even when they admit its legitimacy. 
Skydsgaard says: : 

“Luther constantly calls Mary the mother of God in his sermons, 
a term in and of itself strange and shocking, containing the whole 
secret of the incarnation: true God and true man”. 

But since the time of the Council of Ephesus why should the 
term Mother of God be “in and of itself strange and shocking” to 
any Christian? Dr. Parker speaks amusingly about the way in 
which the phrase “seems to frighten many worthy people. It is 
quite extraordinary to what lengths they will go to avoid it without ° 
actually falling into heresy. Thus they say that it has an un-English 
ring about it—and therefore try to substitute for it ‘Theotokos’, 
which explains what is meant so much better to the simple English- 
man. Or they will invent uncouth neologisms like ‘Birth-giver of 
God’, of which Miss Hapgood is so fond in her attempt to translate 
Orthodox services. (In what way a ‘birthgiver’ differs from a mother 
I should be pleased to know. The word smacks rather of the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes’ of the later nineteenth century, which wished to 
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substitute ‘ghostly leech’ for ‘spiritual father’ in the Confiteor!) 
Yet the expression ‘Mother of God’ conveys accurately, to anyone 
who is at all acquainted with Christian dogma, the unique privilege 
of Mary in a way that no other English expression does. The 
suggestion that its use will revive paganism, by causing the simple 
to imagine that Mary is the Mother of God in the sense that Juno 
was the mother of Mars, seems to me as far-fetched as the fears 
which beset Lewis Carroll’s White Knight . . . To anyone familiar 
with the Anglican layman the notion that he might be beguiled into 
pagan theogonies is as heartily amusing as a suggestion that he 
needs to be guarded from ruining his health by undue asceticism”’. 

Recently, however, von Loewenich and Pelikan suggest that the 
use of the word theotokos, Mother of God, was an occasion of a 
renewal of the pagan worship of a “mother goddess”, though under 
disguised form. Both repeat Charles Picart’s reference, most 
adequately treated in 1949 by Pére Danielou in the first volume of 
du Manoir’s Maria, to the coincidence that it was at Ephesus that 
Diana, or Artemis, was worshipped as the fertility goddess and at 
Ephesus that Mary was proclaimed Mother of God. The suggestion 
is singularly out of date. Barth makes no bones about rejecting 
such suggestions. He repudiates “an independent Mariology” but 
warns Evangelical Protestants: “It is not to be recommended that 
we should base our repudiation on the assertion that there has 
taken place here an irruption from the heathen sphere, an adoption 
of the idea, current in many non-Christian religions, of a more or 
less central and original female or mother deity. In dogmatics you 
can establish everything or nothing with parallels from the history 
of religions. The biblical witness to revelation itself worked with 
‘heathen’ ideas and germs of ideas; indeed it had to do so, as the 
world in which it aimed at getting a hearing was a ‘heathen’ world. 
The assertion may be ever so correct in itself: but leave your Catholic 
opponent at peace in this respect. Such an assertion cannot possibly 
be a statement of Evangelical belief. It cannot, therefore, be a 
serious question for Catholicism”. 

Does reluctance to use the phrase “Mother of God” spring 
from lack of faith in the Godhead of Christ? It would not be 
difficult to draw a very black picture of the ravages made by 
“liberal” theology upon the faith of many Protestants. The position 
in America about 1930, as described, for example, by Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen, was dismal: “Many leaders of the modern 
church and hosts of modern ministers, unlike the simple Christian 
and unlike Jesus of Nazareth, are not theists at all. They are either 
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pantheists or positivists, and their pantheist or positivist opinions 
determine what they mean by ‘God’.” The highest thing mortals 
know is the moral life of Jesus of Nazareth, and in this sense Christ 
was divine. The question of Christ’s “deity” is only a question 
how to release certain emotions of reverence and love which 
humanity cannot afford to do without. 

Since the twenties and thirties, however, there has been a change. 
The Hibbert Journal and the Modern Churchman, of course, still 
continue the liberal-modernistic tradition, and even Protestant 
“neo-orthodoxy” is accused by some Evangelicals of “biblical 
double-talk” and of reducing Scripture to nothing but “an instru- 
mental frame-work for dynamic divine-human encounter”. Never- 
theless a change is noticeable if one compares the views about 
St. John’s Gospel held by men like Streeter, Kirsopp Lake, F. C. 
Burkitt, W. Sanday and B. W. Bacon, with the outlook of Arch- 
bishop Bernard, W. F. Howard, E. C. Hoskyns, W. F. Allbright, 
C. K. Barrett and C. H. Dodd; it is manifest in books on Christology 
such as those by J. M. Creed, J. S. Lawton, Donald Baillie, Vincent 
Taylor and Oscar Cullman. It is true that statements may be found 
in these books, especially about the “consciousness” of Christ, 
which a Catholic would suspect or reject; yet if one recalls the 
controversy between Monsignor Pietro Parente and Father Paul 
Galtier, with the writings to which it gave rise, and recalls the 
obscurity surrounding the questions connected with Christ’s infused 
and his experimental knowledge, then one may be less upset about 
the inconsistencies of some non-Catholic writers on Christology. It 
may be inconsistent with Ephesus to place a “psychologically- 
human ego” in Christ or to speak of the “autonomy” of his human 
will, but the inconsistency is one of logic or vocabulary, not of 
real faith. Theoretical mistakes about the relation of Christ’s human 
and divine natures, or about Christ’s human and divine knowledge, 
may be combined with a very sincere, and a non-modernistic, 
belief in Christ as the Son of God, consubstantial with the Father. 
An Antiochene Christology need not be Nestorian, though it 
inclines to it, just as an Alexandrine need not be Monophysitic, 
though it inclines rather to it. 

Some Protestants who are perfectly sound on the divine Sonship 
of Christ, and who, like Cullmann, maintain that Christ is named 
“God” not only in St. John but also in St. Paul, would still, like 
Calvin, hesitate or refuse to use the title “Mother of God”. Professor 
Torrance frequently cites Chalcedon on Christology, and yet he 
does not, to my knowledge, ever use the title ““Mother of God”. 
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This may be due to fear lest the title favour a Docetic or Apollinar- 
ian view of the Incarnation; or may be from unreasonable fear 
lest use of the title may encourage to Romanist views of Mariology. 
It is not necessarily due to denial or doubt of Christ’s divinity. 

Skydsgaard cites Kierkegaard as speaking of our Lady as Mother 
of God; and Max Thurian in pleading for “a chapter on Mariology 
in Reformed theology”, and urging that Mary should te “kept in 
the Church” and not so elevated as to seem to leave the Church, 
speaks of her quite naturally as Mother of God: 

“Thus Mary is present in the Church, at the head of all the saints, 
as mother of God and the first Christian; to be loved, and so to 
lead to the love of Christ, to be imitated and so to lead to the 
imitation of Christ; to be called happy and blessed among women, 
and so to lead to the praise of God: ‘My soul doth magnify the 
Lord’.” 

2. The Virgin Birth of Christ was declared by the older non- 
Catholic defenders of orthodoxy to be “‘a central necessity” for any 
true doctrine of the Incarnation, and made the touch-stone of 
orthodoxy. This was correct. But some exaggerated and seemed to 
say: “Unless Christ was born without a human father, he would 
not be, and could not be, the true Son of God”; and “unless Christ 
were conceived by the operation of the Holy Ghost alone, he 
would have inherited original sin and so not have been sinless”’. 
Both these statements are incorrect and have given rise to much 
confusion. They turn the suitability of the Virgin Birth into an 
absolute necessity. Christ is not the true Son of the eternal Father 
because of his human but because of his divine generation; and, 
even though he had, like our Lady, a human father, he could 
still have been entirely free from original sin. Barth deserves credit 
for perceiving this and for stating it clearly; in both cases he derives 
the true doctrine from Catholic sources. He quotes Suarez to show 
that Christ could have been God even were he born of a human 
father, and rightly lays the emphasis upon Christ’s eternal Sonship; 
he appeals to the Catholic doctrine of the immaculate conception 
of our Lady to conclude that Christ could have been sinless even 
though born of normal conception. The Virgin Birth is a sign, as 
Isaias says. Professor Torrance puts it: 

“The Virgin Birth tells us that we cannot understand Christ 
simply by placing him in the continuity of the history of Israel, 
for at the Virgin Birth that continuity was broken by an invasion 
from above. And yet the Virgin Birth tells us also that here in 
Jesus we have the true Israe! of God continuous with the Messianic 
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Remnant of the Old Testament. Here is both continuity and 
discontinuity”. 

This means, unless I misread Barth, to whom Torrance refers, 
that the Virgin Birth is a sign, though not a cause, not only of 
Christ’s being true God and true man and being sinless, but also 
a sign that God in his work of redemption does not depend upon 
mere natural possibilities, and yet does condescend to make use of 
human beings. Barth says: 

“If we are to think further along the lines of certain exponents 
of Roman Catholic Mariology and regard the virgo simply as the 
representative of human nature, who in the incarnation of the 
Word is honoured as a partaker of the divine nature (2 Pet. 1:4), 
it may perhaps be said in its favour that the female is as significant 
for human nature as such as the male is for human history, and 
that if in the sign of the miraculous birth of Christ the male as 
representing human history must withdraw, still (so far as she 
represents man as such who acts in this history) the female can 
and must be there for God, if God on His part wishes to act on 
man and with man. We are thus brought back to the positive 
significance of the natus ex Maria that both God and man are 
really involved in the mystery to which the miracle of Christmas 
points us”. 

A little later Barth approves the declarations of Augustine and 
John Damascene that it was by faith that our Lady conceived 
our Lord: 

“It is not an illegitimate spiritualization but a necessary inter- 
pretation of the miracle what Augustine says of Christ that He 
conceived in faith or in grace and not in the sexual libido or 
concupiscentia of His Mother (Enchir. 34; Sermo 152, 8). And in 
the same sense it is essentially right when John of Damascus 
(Ekd. 4, 14) describes Mary’s ear as the bodily organ of the mirac- 
ulous conception of Christ. ‘The operation of the Holy Spirit at 
the conception of Jesus is one mediated through Mary’s faith. 
Mary believes ... and by believing in the Word of God spoken 
by the angel she is thereby enabled to take the eternal Word into 
herself and independently to bring about the beginning of the 
Redeemer’s life’. 

“By being called the work of the Holy Spirit the conception of 
Christ is actually withdrawn from any analogy save the analogy 
of faith and, like every genuine miracle, from any explanation of 
its How”. 


Having said this, it is strange that Barth, like Skydsgaard, von 
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Loewenich, Pelikan, J. Gresham Machan, and even Max Thurian, 
see little significance in the perpetual virginity of our Lady. Yet 
Pelikan points out that Luther “not only repeated the tradition 
(of our Lady’s perpetual virginity) but vigorously defends it against 
its detractors”. Max Thurian says: “Calvin himself will have it 
that Mary had no other children, and attacks Helvidius—not, it 
seems, in order to defend the perpetual virginity of Mary so much 
as to affirm the plenitude of the gift of God in Jesus Christ. 
“Helvidius has shown himself too ignorant, in saying that Mary 
had several sons, because mention is made in some passages of 
the brothers of Christ”. Calvin translates adelphoi by ‘cousins’ or 
‘relatives’. We have already said in another place that according 
to the custom of the Hebrews all relatives are called ‘brothers’.” 

One feels that these writers have not allowed themselves to 
consider the implications of God the Son’s having a human mother, 
and that they would do well to reflect upon Professor Florovsky’s 
observation that the idea of our Lady’s having other children 
besides our Lord “would be utterly inconceivable if we really 
believe in the Virgin Birth and in the Deity of Jesus”’. 

3. Our Lady as normative of God’s dealing with men in the work 
of salvation is recognized, though perhaps only incidentally, by a 
noted Baptist scholar, Dr. Neville Clark. His discussion is with 
those who try to justify infant baptism on Scripture alone, and 
who argue, for instance, that “the event of Golgotha could benefit 
all men, when they had no faith that they could thus be redeemed, 
or rather manifestly disbelieved and denied it” and hence that 
baptism can benefit infants who are incapable of faith. Dr. Clark 
says: 

“The life of the incarnate Son is the life of one who was truly 
God and truly man, the divine and the human met together in 
union, indivisibly yet without confusion. The priority is always 
with God, for the incarnation is rightly to be understood not in 
terms of Adoptionist Christology but of the assumptio carnis; and 
this principle remains regulative for the theology of baptism. 
Nevertheless, the inseparability of divine action and human response 
must never be denied. Though we confess the miracle of Bethlehem 
to be sheer act of divine grace, the humanity of the Lord to have 
concrete subsistence only in and as a result of the hypostatic union, 
yet we must never forget that the incarnation itself is preceded 
and made possible by the obedience of the Virgin Mary—‘Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord; let it be to me according to your word’ 
(Luke 1:38)—and followed and perfected by the filial human 
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response of the one who ‘although he was a Son, he learned 
obedience through what he suffered’ (Heb. 5:8)”. 

Against any excessive Lutheran insistence that justification is a 
pure act of God, independent of human acceptance, the Baptist 
stand is a counterpoise. Dr. Clark, a little later, says: ““Christus pro 
nobis must become Christus in nobis, if redemption is to be realized. 
. .. Incorporation into the Totus Christus, which baptism embodies, 
is rooted in the substitutionary work of the God-man and shares 
its character of divine act, but the differentia of the human response 
must never be denied. If the response itself be opus dei, yet the 
incorporation must wait upon that Amen being spoken”. 

Dr. Clark’s reference to the general implication of our Lady’s 
consent is incidental and perhaps too much weight ought not to 
be put upon it. Yet his last remark seems to me to give the answer 
to much Protestant misunderstanding about our Lady: the idea 
that our Lady somehow became worthy independently of the grace 
of God. The response itself is the work of God and from beginning 
to end our Lady’s holiness was God’s work in her; and yet her 
Fiat is required. Skydsgaard says: 

‘““Roman theology’s conception of Mary as a representative of all 
of human nature is also foreign to the Evangelical mode of thinking. 
This bold proclamation of Mary’s co-operation in salvation, in 
which she assents and thereby works together with God on behalf 
of all humanity limits God’s free grace and sovereignty in salvation. 
Evangelical Christianity also knows that salvation does not occur 
‘independently’ of man, but its belief in salvation as God’s work 
alone is a strategic point to be guarded. Therefore it cannot go 
along with the interpretation of Mary’s ‘Let it happen to me 
according to Thy Word’, for which Roman Catholic theology 
derives its wide-reaching implications of Mary as representative of 
all human nature, which in this moment gives its assent to God’s 
purpose of salvation. The teaching about Mary thus becomes a 
teaching about human nature”. 

Here, certainly, as Max Thurian also points out, is a different 
concept of grace and of human nature. But I wonder if Skydsgaard 
and other Evangelicals are sufficiently aware of the truth held by 
Catholics that man’s consent itself comes from God’s grace? What 
reality does Skydsgaard give to the fact that salvation does not 
occur “independently” of man? I think that he, like, Barth, is 
terrified of the “liberal” tendency to make grace and union with 
God merely the natural outcome of human capacities and aspira- 
tions. Barth fears the idea that “behind wicked human history 
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there is still a good human being, worthy of communion with the 
divine being as such . . . that there is a kind of immanent aptitude 
for God’s work, whether in Mary in particular or in human nature 
in general” and that this is latent in the Catholic outlook. Our 
Lady herself gives the answer: “‘He that is mighty has done great 
things for me”; and Catholic thought on our Lady does not forget 
or surrender the sure positions gained in the Semi-Pelagian 
controversy. 

St. Grignon de Montfort has well said: 

““Mary is altogether relative to God; indeed I would call her 
the Relation to God, who exists only in connection with God; 
she is the Echo of God, who speaks and repeats only God. If you 
say ‘Mary’, she says ‘God’.” 

Max Thurian, however, shows a Catholic instinct in his inter- 
pretation of the message of the angel: 

“The angel declares to Mary that the Lord is with her, and that 
He endues her with the most wonderful grace, which He has given 
to no one before, since His Son is to be born of her. To this unique 
grace corresponds a unique act of faith, on which the whole hope 
of the Old Covenant and the whole salvation of humanity depends: 
Fiat. ‘Be it unto me according to thy word’. Certainly Mary can 
only accomplish this act of faith because she is highly favoured 
by God, but it is nevertheless she who says the Fiat; it is the Holy 
Spirit in her, and that is why one cannot neglect this place in which 
the purpose of God is accomplished, this heart of Mary, in which 
resounds the echo of God’s holy will, which becomes incarnate 
among us. God has not caused Christ to be born of Mary without 
her knowing it, He has desired her acceptance, and although it is 
He Himself in her who has said this ‘yes’ by the grace with which 
He has endowed her, He has none the less desired that she should 
pronounce it, and that the Incarnation should begin there. Thus 
we cannot regard Mary with indifference; we must in no way 
dismiss her personality, on the pretext of better attributing all 
glory to God alone; for God has desired that she should be an 
obedient servant and not a passive instrument of His purpose. Mary 
is then for us the example of pure faith, without hesitation or reserve 
—a faith which sums up that of the patriarchs and of the prophets, 
and on which the salvation of the world depends, thanks to the 
Incarnation which it inaugurates”. 

4. A Psychological Need? A defence of devotion to our Lady has 
been advanced which may have something correct about it, but 
which leaves me uneasy. Pelikan says: 
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“The cult of the Blessed Virgin Mary has helped to soften the 
harsh picture of God which prophetic religion so frequently pro- 
duces. For reasons that lie beyond the scope of this book to analyze, 
an over-emphasis upon the prophetic element in religion tends to 
exaggerate the austerity of God. Perhaps it is extreme to say, with 
certain psychologists and with philosophical theologians like 
Berdyaev, that the traditional Christian conception of God is too 
exclusively masculine and needs the introduction of feminine 
qualities. If it is right to call God ‘Father’, then there must also be 
something about God that is analogous to what a mother is and 
does. However one may assess this criticism, it remains clear that 
the image of the Virgin Mother is, in Karl Adam’s phrase, ‘as it 
were a gracious revelation of certain ineffable and ultimate traits 
in the nature of God, which are too fine and too delicate to be 
grasped otherwise than as reflected in the mirror of a mother’.” 

The Rev. Gilbert Cope in his Symbolism in the Bible and the 
Church, London, 1959, says much the same: 

“By its historically understandable emphasis upon the individual 
and his reason, Protestantism has, nevertheless, impoverished the 
valuable symbolism of the Hebrew-Christian tradition. But men 
cannot live without imagery, and if the good imagination is denied, 
the evil imagination will obtrude. Those who have grown up in the 
Protestant plain-glass and bare-walled tradition of the Stern 
Father, the Suffering Son and the Spirit of Reason, must ask 
themselves if too much was not lost when Mary was deprived of 
the attributes of the Great Virgin-Mother in the worship of the 
reformed churches”. 

And, later, Cope pursues the theme: 

“There is as much to be said psychologically as there is little to 
be said historically for according to Mary all the traditional honour 
due to the Virgin-Mother-of-God. We who belong to parts of the 
Church where regard for Mary is neglected or ignored or sentimen- 
talized would do well to ponder these things in our hearts and 
seek ways of recognizing the feminine aspects of the Godhead which 
are neither superstitious, idolatrous, puerile, nor an offence to 
intelligence and credibility. And in so doing we must make allow- 
ance for a wide range of temperamental and environmental 
difference. There are many people who are quite content with 
Jesus’ own presentation of God as a loving and forgiving Father, 
but there are others whose wholesome fear of the ‘wrath’ of the 
Father-God makes them long for a feminine mediatrix to plead 
their cause with the stern Judge. We are not all cast in the same 
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mould, nor is our experience of parental behaviour identical; on 
both sides, therefore, there should be tolerance and understanding. 
We are all confronted by the problem of how to apprehend the 
‘personality’ of the Godhead, and if some Christians experience 
the divine love in feminine terms, the duty of those who do not 
is no more than to try to keep regard for the Queen of Heaven 
within the bounds of what is seemly”’. 

“What then is the significance of the presentation of Mary as 
both Virgin and Mother? Briefly, it is nothing less than the restora- 
tion of the element of femininity to the Godhead of the Christian 
dispensation of which the New Testament is the record”’. 

How can one read this without a sense of discomfort? Our Lady, 
Virgin and Mother, is a creature of God and in reverencing her 
we reverence the marvels God has done through her and in her. 
But we do not confuse the specifically maternal yet created love 
with God’s uncreated love, even though it is a “reflection” of 
something within God. This “reflection”, however, depends upon 
analogy: all human perfections, including the supernatural per- 
fection of our Lady, are found in God “supereminently” and 
analogically. Because God made women, he is not therefore himself 
feminine; nor because he made males, is he himself a male. God is 
far beyond and above all such distinctions. 

One must indeed welcome the admission that certain forms of 
Protestantism have impoverished the valuable symbolism of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition, and has tended to divorce poetry, art 
and—though less so—music, from Christian worship and devotion. 
But one reason for this was neglect, or even rejection, of the certain 
fact that the Creator of the universe was truly conceived by the 
Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary. Devotion to our Lady 
has its whole basis, not in any “longing” in men, but in the historical 
facts which actually happened in Nazareth, Bethlehem, Cana of 
facts which actually happened in Nazareth. Bethlehem, Cana of 
Galilee and Jerusalem. Our dear Lady is indeed a token and a 
symbol of God’s loving condescension to men, of the possibilities 
of human co-operation with God, of the fruitfulness of faith, and 
of purity of heart and body, of the lifting up of mankind with 
Christ beyond the vicissitudes of natural life in this world. But she 
is all this, and more, only because she is first and essentially a real 
historical person whom God chose; and the symbolism, however 
poetic and however adapted to deepest human needs, has truth 
and power only because it is grounded upon the facts. 

There is danger, too, in the suggestion about “the wrath of the 
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Father-God” “which makes them long for a feminine mediatrix to 
plead their cause”. Dr. C. B. Daly of Belfast, in his essay “The 
Meaning of Lourdes”, in Dr. McNamara’s Mother of the Redeemer, 
says of Christ what is equally applicable to God. 

“It is theologically inexact and inadvisable to speak of Lourdes 
and the other great Marian manifestations of modern times as 
marking a new and Marian epoch in the economy of redemption. 
Preachers sometimes speak of this as the Age of Mary and develop 
their theme by suggesting that God first sent His Son to draw 
mankind to His love; and when men refused to come to His Son, 
He in the last times sent them Mary. Implicated in this theme 
frequently is another and probably more serious aberration which 
has crept into certain mariological expressions and images since the 
sixteenth century. This trend of thought would have it that, as 
between Jesus and Mary, Mary provides the pity and the pleas to 
Jesus for mercy, and Jesus the rigour of divine justice and wrath 
towards sinners. It was not uncommon in nineteenth century 
Marian imagery to have Mary represented as holding back the 
arm of her Son, poised to smite the sinful world. Such language 
and imagery are, of course, devotional rather than theological, and 
it is perhaps unfair to assess them by rigorous theological criteria. 
But yet they do reveal a cast of mind which has not quite the shape 
of sound theology. Rightly interpreted the apparitions at Lourdes 
and a century of Lourdes devotions stand opposed to these aberrant 
concepts and a recall to the traditional and true theology of our 
Lady”. 

5. Protestant criticisms of Catholic devotion and theology about 
our Lady sometimes make one ask: “And is it possible that they 
can attribute such views to us?” Skydsgaard, for instance, thinks 
Catholics in their glorification of our Lady, forget her humility; 
Pelikan imagines that the Catholic faithful pay the same honour 
to our Lady that they do to God the Father, though in a lesser 
degree; Barth insists that Catholic mariology is an excresence 
which obscures the revelation of God in Christ; Max Thurian 
thinks that we take our Lady out of the Church and put her with 
Christ above the Church; von Loewenich is convinced that 
encouragement was given to Fatima for political reasons; even 
Dr. Parker thinks our devotion a bit too inclined to be self-conscious 
and to centre rather on making petitions than on disinterested 
praise. It is hard to remember, when reading such objections, that 
they are made in all sincerity and in good will. That this is, at least 
sometimes, the case, is clear from the tone of much of the writing; 
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there is honest puzzlement about the definition of the Assumption, 
about our Lady as co-redemptrix, and as the type of the Church, 
and there is, too, criticism of Protestantism and pleas for greater 
Protestant devotion to the Virgin Mary. 

Not all Protestant criticisms need be wholly unfounded, or due 
to prejudice. Catholic theologians criticize one another, sometimes 
forcefully, and the criticism is healthy. Father Van Akeren says 
bluntly that “Mariology suffers from the effervesence of pietistic 
imagination’’. Protestants, too, have been aware of this. Skydsgaard 
adverts to the incongruous metaphor of our Lady being called the 
“neck” of the mystical body, and Barth criticizes Scheeben because 
he held that there was “a bridal relationship to God which 
accompanies the motherhood, expressed in the words ‘Ecce 
Ancilla Domini’, etc.”, and one wonders whether perhaps Barth’s 
rejection of “Catholic Mariology” may not be partly due to his 
knowing it only through the writings of one Catholic “school” 
whose ideas are not accepted by other Catholics. Fathers Vollert 
and Van Akeren are forceful in their rejection of this idea of 
Scheeben, the latter bluntly declaring: “‘Scheeben’s idea of a bridal 
union between Mary and the Word has no foundation in Scripture 
or patristic tradition”. Father Vollert says: “The combination 
‘bridal motherhood’ is the invention of Scheeben, who mingles the 
flowery and figurative language of the Fathers with the formal and 
abstract vocabularly of the Scholastics, and tries to include the 
disparate qualities of mother and spouse in a single, unthinkable 
concept”. When Catholic theologians say things like this of 
Scheeben, a Protestant’s criticism is understandable. 

After some discussion of the “German School” which follows 
Scheeben, Father N.-D. O’Donoghue, O.D.C., writing on “Our 
Lady and the Church” in Dr. McNamara’s Mother of the Redeemer, 
unburdens himself: 

“T hope I shall not be misunderstood if at this point I confess 
that I find the language and conceptions with which we have been 
concerned somewhat disconcerting. The whole matter of Mary’s 
relation to the Church is undoubtedly attractive and even stimulat- 
ing, and there is very much I admire in the writing on the subject. 
Yet the mental distress persists and in reading the literature on 
the subject I have been on the alert for any expression of this distress 
on the part of others. I find it in one author only, Father Bonnifoy, 
O.F.M., one of the contributors to the third and final congress 
devoted to our subject by the Société Francaise d’ Etudes Mariales. 
He ends his contribution with the following words: 
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‘May I be permitted to recommend for theological work the 
employment of a technical language. Many of our problems: 
spiritual maturity, mediation, co-redemption, queenship of the most 
Blessed Virgin, would advance more rapidly towards a solution if 
we treated them not as poets but as metaphysicians’. 

“This is a rather strong statement, but it helps to explain the 
uneasiness caused in some minds by the type of thinking that is 
done on our subject. There seems to be profusion of imagery and 
poverty of thought; careful analysis of concepts advances only a 
short distance before appeal is made to mystery or to one of those 
phrases which confuse rather than enlighten”. pp. 240-1. 

Father O’Donoghue evidently had not read Father Vollert’s 
essay “Mary and the Church” in Carol’s second volume of 
Mariology; it is a gallant effort, but even after two readings of it 
I confess to sharing Father O’Donoghue’s mental distress, and 
agree wholeheartedly with Father Vollert’s conviction that “further 
studies directed to the solution of outstanding difficulties and the 
integration of all elements pertinent to the problem are needed”. 
p. 588. 

Intimately connected with the question of our Lady’s relation 
to the Church is that of her co-operation in our redemption, and 
Protestants—Skydsgaard and others—are aware of “the lively 
debate within Roman theology about what can and should be 
understood about Mary’s part in redemption”. Here, too, a general 
agreement among Catholic theologians covers very radical differ- 
ences; and the moderate views of Father Lennerz, Monsignor 
G. D. Smith, Goosens and others are supported by a remarkably 
balanced and penetrating study of the question by Father Michael 
O’Grady in Mother of the Redeemer, pp. 135-58. The debate among 
Protestants about the ordination of women to the Ministry may 
have its repercussions upon Catholics and perhaps may re-enforce 
pleas for caution in application of specifically sacrificial functions 
to our Lady and in associating her with Christ’s priesthood. 

6. Conclusion. There are signs that Protestant theologians are 
tending to take a not wholly unsympathetic interest in Catholic 
devotion to our Lady: the glacial coldness of centuries is beginning, 
though only beginning, to melt. Can we accelerate this process 
and help to lead our separated brethren back to her who in fact 
is their mother as well as ours? Though it may seem a paradox to 
say so, perhaps our best help may be in not trying to help, but, 
especially in the case of “scientific”? theologians, in serene and 
exact investigation of sources, balanced integration of the scattered 
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data into the whole Christian pattern, and distillation of the 
fundamental principles into simplicity. Perhaps it is best to be 
influenced neither by desire to conciliate dissidents nor to refute 
their mistakes. Sound theology and true devotion are in the long 
run the best concilation and the best refutation. Catholic mariology 
is at present in a stage of development, especially about the relation 
of our Lady to the Church, and non-Catholics are not likely to be 
helped until the issues are made more clear and simple, and wider 
agreement attained. 

For those, however, who have to meet non-Catholics with 
prepossessions or prejudices against Mariology perhaps best is an 
approach through Scripture and through the devotion of the 
Eastern Churches. In both of these lie resources as yet not fully 
exploited. 

I end with two quotations, both of which show a definite, if as 
yet inadequate, melting of the glacier. Skydsgaard says: 

“The New Testament allows Mary to stand in the story of 
salvation as one completely unique and favoured—and as an 
ordinary person in faith and hope. This is what we hear and therein 
lies something exceptionally great. Therefore Mary’s name shall not 
disappear in anonymity but shall be recalled in every age and 
praised as holy. Evangelical Christendom must also learn to sing 
this song. In both the choice to be the mother of the Lord and 
through this to be the instrument for that event which alone is the 
life and the hope of the world, and in that faith which God gave to 
her in which she said, ‘See, I am the hand maiden of the Lord. 
Let it happen to me after Thy word’, as well as in the ‘dread, 
distress, and paradox’, as Kierkegaard expressed it, she points to 
Christ as the only Lord and Saviour—for herself as well as for all 
mankind”, 

Pelikan ends his chapter “Ave Maria” as follows: 

“When the New Testament urges that Christians consider the 
cloud of witnesses who surround them as they run the race of faith, 
it certainly includes the first witness of the life and work of Jesus 
Christ—his mother. Not as a semi-divine being, but as an outstand- 
ing member of the communion of saints, she is blessed among 
women. When Protestants begin to say this out loud in their 
teaching and worship, and not merely to whisper it in their hearts, 
as most of them indeed do, then they will be better prepared to 
speak a word of fraternal warning to their Roman Catholic brethren. 
Then they will be able to say that their regard for Mary is so deep 
that they must protest against the cult of the Blessed Virgin’’. 
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When, however, people begin to call our Lady blessed, and to 
find words in which to express her blessedness, they tend to super- 
latives and to language which those who do not call her blessed 
regard as exaggerations, or even as making Mary “semi-divine”’. 
Our Lady is certainly not “semi-divine’’. But she is the true mother 
of God, a relationship which natural reason might consider 
impossible and which evidently has almost unfathomable implica- 
tions upon the possible relations between creature and Creator. 

Pelikan wants Mary to be called “‘blessed”’ in Protestant worship. 
Good. This, of course, would not be a “cult”. He wants “Mary” 
to be held in deep regard. Likewise good. This regard, of course, 
is to distinguish nicely between “Mary” and “the Blessed Virgin’’, 
which seems, somehow, not conspicuously easy for simple people. 
But, whatever nice distinctions Pelikan introduces, he is clear that 
he calls Mary “‘blessed’’. He seems embarked on a dangerous course. 
If he keeps on calling our Lady “blessed”, who knows if he might 
not even begin to invoke her and pray to her—and the result of 
that, no man can foretell. Anyhow, Roman Catholics are praying 
to our Lady for him and for all our separated brethren. 

BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 
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THE IMAGE OF THE BRIDE IN THE 
EARLIER MARIAN TRADITION 


Mary stands at the heart of the mystery of the Redemption. 
Through her the work of gathering together the scattered fragments 
of the original creation is initiated in the mystery of the Incarnation. 
The Gospel narrative of St. Luke? telling the story of this entrance 
of God into human history shows clearly that Mary’s motherhood 
of the Son of God is a divinely accepted mission freely undertaken. 
In this, as in all God’s dealings with man, we find the same essential 
note—the seeking of human co-operation, the request for a personal, 
willing engagement of the creature in the work proposed by the 
Creator. Mary’s mission is maternal. She has been called by God 
to a vocation which is fulfilled in motherhood. Down the centuries 
the Church, guided by the Spirit of Truth, has gradually developed 
a deeper consciousness and understanding of Mary’s role in the 
supernatural order. She has gradually taken possession more and 
more explicitly of the truth that this great Woman? has, in very 
deed, the universal motherhood of men which Eve who was her 
foreshadowing possessed in the natural order.* The acceptance of 
Mary as Mother is as natural to today’s Catholic as the air he 
breathes. The long evolution of marian piety and marian doctrine 
down the centuries bears witness to the fuller and fuller develop- 
ment of this consciousness of Mary as the Mother. 


SCHEEBEN: AN ENIGMA 


Because of the strong, maternal current in the main stream of 
mariology the investigation of tradition on Mary as the bride of 


- Christ may seem like the mapping of an insignificant rivulet, may 


appear even as the charting of an aberrant trend. There are, 
however, reasons for this exploration, the principal one being the 
large place accorded to the bridal idea and terminology in the 
marian writings of the influential Matthias J. Scheeben.‘ This fine 


1 Le. 1:26-38. 

* Gen. 3:15 f.; Apoc. 12:1-18. 

5 Gen. 3.20. 

* Handbuch der Katholischen Dogmatik, Herder, Freiburg im Br. 1873-82; 2 Aufl. 
herausg. von K. Feckes. Herder, Freib. im Br. 1954. Referred to as Dogmatik. We 
use a system of reference to book and paragraph, e.g. Dogmatik V, 729, since this is 
standard in both editions while pagination varies. The fifth book contains the mariology. 
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scholar who is not unreasonably called “the greatest mariologist 
of our time’’,’ came out strongly in favour of the conception of 
Mary as bride of Christ affirming that this was a sound idea 
speculatively, as also a datum of the patristic and theological 
tradition. Scheeben further stated that the conception of Mary as 
the Mater-Sponsa Verbi which he outlined was a basic principle on 
which one could organize the whole body of marian truths, a 
principle which could serve to integrate that whole corpus of marian 
doctrine with christology and ecclesiology in an eminently balanced 
way. Scheeben’s contention that mariology must have a basic or 
fundamental principle has long since become an accepted truth. 
It is remarkable, however, that mariologists have been almost as 
unanimous in rejecting Scheeben’s own statement of the basic 
principle as they have been in accepting his contention that such a 
principle must exist. 

A most striking fact about the title “spouse of Christ’’ applied 
to Mary is its implicit reference to the Church. A mariology which 
considers Mary under the aspect “spouse of Christ” cannot fail 
to have an ecclesial orientation. Today the necessarily close relation 
of mariology and ecclesiology is universally accepted. This was not 
so in the eighties of the last century when Scheeben spoke out so 
forcibly against the isolationist trend of mariology and proposed 
his notion of Mary as Mother-Spouse of the Word as a counter to 
to this tendency, as a principle of balance. The Mary-Church 
analogy was one of the truths Scheeben discovered in his return to 
the sources and one, moreover, to which he attached tremendous 
importance. He saw this truth as resumed in his basic principle that 
Mary is the Mother-Spouse of the Word. She is in this the type or 
figure of the Church. The Mary-Church analogy is a focal point of 
current mariological thought. The last twenty years have seen a vast 
amount of research and speculation on this theme. They have seen 
progress also, which we must attribute to Scheeben as its ultimate 
inspirer. A little reading in current marian writing on Mary and the 
Church, however, brings out sharply that fact that even if Scheeben 
is the inspirer of the interest in this particular section of mariology, 
his notion of Mary as Mother-Spouse of the Word and in this the 
prefiguration of the Church has found very little acceptance outside 
his own country. The fact that two of the most lively problems 


1M. Grabmann cited in Am. Theol. Studies, Dec., 1945, p. 453, in article by C. 
Vollert, S.J., ““M. J. Scheeben and the Revival of Theology”. 

* See article by present writer in Jr. Theol. Quarterly, Oct., 1958, entitled “‘Scheeben 
and the Basic Principle of Mariology”. 
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under discussion in mariology today, the basic principle and the 
Mary-Church analogy, trace their origin as current issues to 
Scheeben indicates his importance. The fact that his own answer 
to these problems—his unifying fundamental idea Mater-Sponsa 
Verbi—has been largely rejected forces this notion to our attention. 

It is necessary to be clear from the outset that Scheeben did not 
speak of Our Lady as the Mother and Spouse of Christ. He spoke 
of a divinely-bridal maternity. He sees in the divine maternity 
itself an inherent bridal note.! This point was certainly a factor in 
causing some theologians to reject Scheeben’s basic marian idea as 
bizarre, a clumsy conception.” The divine maternity did not appear 
to be so considered or termed in the writings of the Fathers and 
theologians. It is indeed understandable that any notion of a bridal 
relationship between two persons related as mother and son should 
appear strange, indelicate, even Freudian. This appears to be the 
basic reason why one discovers an amount of hostility to the notion 
in modern writers.* In a note published in 1955,4 J. H. Crehan, 
S.J. roundly condemns the denomination of Mary as bride of 
Christ, berating soundly “Rupert of Deutz and his aiders and 
abettors’”® as the niggers in the theological woodpile. He says 
that the idea if present at all in the patristic era may well be an 
acquisition from the cult of Isis.6 He alleges that French pro- 
tagonists of the idea in the seventeenth century and Scheeben 
must ultimately depend on Rupert and associates.? This whole 
piece of displays a marked hostility towards the notion of Mary as 
bride of Christ which it considers an aberrant idea with no place 


1 See article cited in footnote 2, p. 112. See also Scheeben-Geukers. Mariology, 
Herder, St. Louis, 1946-8. Preface, p. xxxi f. Father Geukers, Scheeben’s English 
translator, comments strongly on this point. 

* See M. J. Nicolas, O.P., in Bulletin de la Societé Francaise d’Etudes Mariales 
(abbreviated hereafter BSFEM), 12 (1954), p. 4. See also BSFEM, 9 (1951), p. 5, 
where in his lecture introducing the theme for the annual conference of the French 
Marian Society in 1951, Marie et l’Eglise. Father Nicolas says: ‘‘Nous analyserons 
aussi de plus piés que cela n’a encore eté fait depuis Scheeben, ce qu’il appelait 
lourdement le caractére sponsal de sa maternité . . .” 

>See H. Rondet, S.J. in BSFEM, 13 (1955), p. 41. “Le theme de la maternité 
sponsale qui sera au coeur de la mariologie de Scheeben est etranger a la pensée 
augustinienne. Et c’est bien ainsi car l’idee de épousailles mystiques entre le Christ 
et sa mére heurte notre sens marial’”’. See Laurentin, Vie Spirituelle, May, 1954, p. 498; 
Nicolas in BSFEM, 12 (1954), p. 4. Braun in BSFEM, 12 (1954), p. 33; Lecuyer in 
BSFEM, 10 (1952), pp. 38 f.; Cappelle in BSFEM, 13 (1954), p. 72 f. 

* American Theological Studies, 16 (1955), pp. 414-423. “Maria Paredros”’. 

5’ The phraseology of criminal law employed certainly suggests an indictment of 
Rupert who is termed “the chief culprit’’, op. cit., p. 415. 

* Op. cit., p. 422. 

? Loc. cit. 
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whatever in the Christian tradition. The view that the idea is 
foreign to the western Fathers is upheld by H. Coathelem, S.J.’ 
Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. subscribes to the same view.’ 

In view of these opinions it is somewhat surprising to discover 
that there are other writers who neither manifest hostility to the 
term nor question its traditional standing. Thus J. A. Aldama, S.J., 
in a work published in 1952, observed that the title was altogether 
traditional being found both in the Fathers and in the Liturgy.* 
This opinion is shared by Parente‘ and Lercher.’ The works of 
Terrien,® Janssens,’ Schiith,’ Bittremieux® and Campana’? 
approve of the notion, while in an article devoted to the notion 
in the Fathers, E. Springer observes that while Mary is most often 
referred to as bride of God, it is clear that this means generally 
the second divine Person." A. Rivera, C.M.F., in a recent evaluation 
of some of the patristic evidence bearing on the notion, adopts 
an attitude which is balanced yet genuinely critical. He neither 
rejects a priori the legitimacy of the notion nor does he overvalue 
such evidence as is found in the documents of tradition. We feel, 
however, that his appraisal of the concept’s function in mariology™® 
is over-influenced by Scheeben and must be rejected. We believe 
that it was not the divine maternity itself that the writers of 
tradition had in mind when they referred to Mary as spouse of 
Christ. 


‘ In Le Parallelisme entre la Sainte Vierge et I’ Eglise dans la Tradition Latine jusqu’a 
la fin du XIFe Siécle, Pont. Univ. Greg., Rome, 1954, p. 45. 

2 In Revue des Sc. Phil. et Theol., 34 (1951), p. 625, note 79, Congar’s remarks in 
fact extend to eastern as well as western Fathers. Other writers’ opinions tend to the 
same general conclusion, v.g. Connell in Marian Studies, 1 (1950), p. 62; Diekampf- 
Hoffmann. Theologiae Dogmaticae Manuale, Desclée, 3rd rev. ed., 1950, p. 396. 

3 Sacrae Theologiae Summa, B.A.C., Madrid, 1953. Vol. 3, p. 400. 

* De Verbo Incarnato, Marietti, Rome, 1953. Ed. 4, p. 367. 

» Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae, Oeniponte, 1942. Vol. 3, p. 296. 

* La Mére de Dieu et la Mére des Hommes, Lethielleux, Paris, 1900-2. Bk. 1, pp. 
179-188. 

*,Summa Theologica, Herder, Freiburg im Br., 1902. Vol. 5, p. 483. 

8 Mediatrix, Innsbriick, 1925, p. 73. 

* De Mediatione Universali B. Mariae Virginis quoad Gratias, Beyaert, Bruges, 
1926, p. 217. 

1° Maria nel Dogma Cattolico, Turin, 1945. Ed. 6, p. 115. 

In Pastor Bonus (Trier), 1921, p. 492. “Maria als Braut der zweiten géttlichen 
Person”. 

12 In Ephemerides Mariologicae, 9 (1959), pp. 461-78. “Maria ‘Sponsa Verbi’ en la 
tradicién biblico-patristica”’. 

13 Op. cit., p. 478. “Y desde luego tiene raz6én de ser en el vocabulario teolégico 
mariano ... en cuanto que sirve para expresar ciertas modalidades de la maternidad 
divina que vinculan a Maria con Cristo su Hijo modalidades y vinculacién inefables 
que nuestra expresién humana de ‘madre’ no basta a significar”’. 
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Scheeben arrived at his notion of bridal motherhood by specula- 
tive paths.' His speculative solution to the problem of a unified 
mariology was undoubtedly inspired by some of the positive data 
of the documents of tradition. He found certain explicit allusions 
to Mary as the bride of Christ in these. It appears to us, however, 
that his approach to the whole corpus of marian bridal imagery, 
which extends far beyond explicit allusions to Mary as bride of 
Christ, was in turn influenced by the bent of his speculations. We 
can see no other explanation for his allusion to the widespread 
presence of the notion of Mary as bride of Christ in the Fathers 
and theologians. The explicit evidence for the presence of this 
notion is in fact meagre. Unless one is prepared to interpret all 
marian bridal imagery as testimony to the Fathers possessing the 
notion of Mary as bride of Christ there appears to be no basis for 
Scheeben’s contention that “expressions corresponding with this 
view are used times without number by the Fathers and 
theologians”.? Only a broad view of the marian bridal imagery 
of tradition can justify Scheeben’s evaluation of the patristic 
backing of his conception. 


MARIA SPONSA 


The varying viewpoints we have outlined will have made it clear 
that the evidence itself is open to diverse, even conflicting, inter- 
pretations. A general survey of the broad type-lines of the patristic 
and theological allusions to Mary in bridal imagery will focus this 
fact still more definitely. The bridal imagery of the marian tradition 
is divisible into two main streams or perspectives. The first is 
associated with Psalm 18, and owes its origin and development to 
the fact that the Fathers saw the emergence of the spouse from 
his bridal chamber® as an allusion to Christ’s coming forth from 
the womb of Mary. Scripture had already spoken of the Word- 
made-flesh as the Spouse. It was natural that the Fathers inspired 
by this should take the mention of the spouse in this psalm as an 
Old Testament reference to Christ. Since Christ was considered the 
spouse, Mary came to be denominated the bridal chamber. The 
Fathers, however, when they speak of Christ as the spouse consider 

1 See Ir. Theol. Quart., 1958. “Scheeben and the Basic Principle of Mariology”, 
pp. 370-2. 

2? Dogmatik V., 761. 

> Ps. 18:6. “In sole posuit tabernaculum suum et ipse tanquam sponsus procedens 


de thalamo suo”. For the patristic evidence, see Bover in Estudios Ecclesiasticos, 4 
(1925), pp. 59-73. “‘Tanquam Sponsus de Thalamo Suo”’. 
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him as wed to human nature or the Church.! Mary in this per- 
spective is the bridal chamber? not the bride.* Evidence which 
falls within this perspective must definitely be excluded if we are 
to get a true idea of the patristic backing of the notion bride of 
Christ.* 

The second main division or stream of marian bridal imagery 
shows us Mary considered as party to a divine marriage. She is 
referred to in this perspective no longer as bridal chamber but as 
bride. This line of testimony demands very delicate sifting. A 
breakdown of the evidence reveals that Mary is not always or 
even frequently referred to as bride of Christ before the beginning 
of the twelfth century. It is sometimes not possible to say with 
certainty to whom she is referred as bride. She is called variously 
“bride of God”, “heavenly bride”, “bride of the Trinity”, “bride 
of the Father”, “‘bride of the Holy Spirit’ —and bride of Christ. 
The theme of Mary bride of Christ is a sub-theme of a whole 
perspective which betrays a wide diversity of usage. With these 
precisions in mind we turn to a more detailed evaluation of the 
documents of tradition. 


THE EASTERN TRADITION 


The earliest® allusion to a sponsal relationship of Mary and 
Christ in Greek® writing appears to be in a sermon which belongs 


1 See Bover, op. cit. passim. 

2 vuugev 

3 vuuen 

* It seems to be a fact of some importance that Passaglia, Scheeben’s teacher, does 
not make this precision in the evidence. In his work De Immaculata Deiparae semper 
Virginis Conceptione, Neapoli, 1854-55, he cites a body of texts from this perspective 
as evidence for the existence of the notion “bride of Christ” in the patristic period. 
Is it possible that he influenced Scheeben in this? 

5 A. Miiller claims to find the notion of Mary as spouse of Christ in St. Epiphanius 
of Salamis (+ 402). In Ecclesia-Maria, Die Einheit Marias und der Kirche, Freib. in der 
Schw, 1955, 2 Aufl., pp. 146-8. Citing and interpreting G.C.S. Epiphanius 3, 469, 
31-470, 14. We cannot agree with M.’s interpretation. The critical phrase “The 
expression is taken from Mary and I am applying it to the Church” refers back to the 
Exodus text previously cited by Epiphanius. In the light of Eph. 5:25 f. there is surely 
nothing extraordinary in Epiphanius applying Gen. 2:24 to the Church. 

It might be suggested that the earliest reference is in a homily of St. John Damascene. 
P.G. 96. 742. *ESe: thy vineny fv 6 wathp évuugedcaro Tols ovpaviors évE1aTaoba1 CaArdpors. 
The context deals with the relationship of Mary and the Word. The verb in the tense 
and voice in which it occurs is capable of an active sense. Liddell and Scott. Greek- 
English Lexicon, Oxford, 2 vols., s.v. vuugevew. I, however, think that the text 
is inconclusive. 
® ®St. Ephrem Syrus (+ 379) is in fact the earliest writer in the East as a whole. 
See infra p. 118. 
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somewhere before 800.1 Mary is referred to many times in this 
sermon as the heavenly bride.? She is referred to also as the spouse 
of the Trinity® and in one particular passage appears to be referred 
to each of the Persons of the Trinity as His bride.* The evidence 
of Theodore Studites (+ 826) is more definite. He refers to Mary 
quite explicitly as the spouse of Christ® and connects this title 
with the Canticle of Canticles.6 Further evidence on Mary as the 
spouse of Christ is found in the writings of Joseph Hymnographus 
(+ 883).7 In the writings of Leo VI Philosophus (+ 912), a pupil 
of Photius* we again find Mary referred to Christ as His spouse.® 
John the Geometer (+ 989) also is familiar with the idea’® which 
recurs in the marian commentary on the Canticle of the ex-emperor 
Matthew Cantacuzenus (+ post 1355)" and is found once to 
our certain knowledge™* in a liturgical document.” 

It is certain then that from the ninth century on there are Greek 
authors who term Mary bride of Christ explicitly.* On the evidence 
so far available,4* however, the notion cannot be said to be of 


1P.G. 43. 485-501. For dating see Laurentin. Courte Traite de Theologie Mariale. 
Lethielleux. Paris, 1953. Appendix entitled “Table Rectificative des piéces mariales 
inauthentiques ou discutées contenues dans les deux Patrologies de Migne”. (Abbrev. 
hereafter 7.R.), p. 161. See also Laurentin Maria Ecclesia. Sacerdotium., Paris, 1952-3, 
Vol. 1, pp. 27-28. Cf. opinion of Ortiz de Urbina in Orient. Chr. Period., 6 (1940), 
p. 68. “Lo sviluppo della Mariologia nella Patrologia Orientale”’. 

2? P.G. 43. 492; 43. 500; 43. SOI. 

3 P.G. 43. 489. 

* Loc. cit. 

5 P.G. 96. 693. This homily passed for a long time as the work of St. John Damascene. 
Re-attribution following Laurentin, 7.R., 171. 

*The sermon as a whole seems clearly to indicate a marian exegetical approach 
to the Canticle. 

7 P.G. 105. 1116; P.G. 105. 1045. 

8 The evidence of Photius himself in problematic. P.G. 102. 560-1. Cf. the evidence 
of Photius’s friend, George of Nicomedia which is of the same nature. P.G. 100. 1380. 

* P.G. 107. 14; P.G. 107. 7. 

10 P.G. 106. 817. 

1 P.G. 152. 1045. 

48H. Marracci, O.M.D., in Polyanthea Mariana, gives many citations from 
Greek liturgical documents. We have been unable to check these. See Summa Aurea 
de laudibus B.M.V. (ed. Bourasse), Migne, Paris, 1862. Vols. 9 and 10, s.v. Sponsa. 

22 Jacobus Goar, Euchologion sive Rituale Graecorum, Piget, Paris, 1647, p. 589. 

13 We have sifted the evidence rather severely in view of the strangeness of the 
conception. Only specific explicit usages are recorded. 

4 Tt should be noted that the bulk of marian sermon material of the fourteenth 
century, a golden age in the marian thought of the east, is not yet edited or if published 
is not readily available as it appears in widely scattered periodicals. It is very interesting 
to note one of the multiple desiderata enumerated by A. Wenger, A.A., at the con- 
clusion of a study of the new Eve in Byantine writers, in BSFEM, 13 (1955), pp. 59-60. 
“Au cours de mon enquete m’est apparu . . le besoin urgent de preciser l’origene, le 
frequence, et le milieu de certaines expressions qui forme pour ainsi dire le lexique 
de la theologie de Marie.”” He then enumerates among others “L’expression aide 
Bonds assez frequente semble-t-il . . . L’expression epouse du Christ et le symbolisme 
sponsal”’. 
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frequent occurrence. Beside this reference to Mary as bride of 
Christ we find much more commonly in the same writers reference 
to her as ““God-wed”.! This less specific terminology is found 
not merely in the later Greek tradition but also widely in earlier 
Greek writers. We have a whole series of testimonies to Mary as a 
divine bride which predate the chain of specific allusions to Mary 
as bride of Christ which we have cited. It is obvious that these 
texts leave open the possibility that Christ is envisaged as the divine 
partner to the marriage. We may well wonder why these Greek 
writers from the fifth to the ninth century are not more explicit 
in their language. Their testimonies are in themselves indefinite 
in that they do not specify the divine person to whom Mary is 
referred as bride. Samples of this problematic evidence are found 
in Proclus,2, Theodotus of Ancyra,* Hesychius of Jerusalem,‘ 
Chrysippus of Jerusalem,® pseudo-Gregory Thaumaturgus,® the 
Akathistos Hymn,’ S. Germanus,® S. Andrew of Crete,? S. John 
Damascene,!® Tarasius." 

Since this whole stream of unspecific evidence’ is paralleled in its 
later stages by specific evidence that Mary is the bride of Christ it 
seems reasonable to hold that we should see this conception as 
implied in the earlier indefinite evidence. A further reason for this 
view is the fact that we have a testimony in Syriac from the fourth 
century which explicitly terms Mary bride of Christ. St. Ephrem, 
who died in 373, refers Mary to Christ as His bride. This piece 
of evidence is very difficult to integrate in the overall picture of 
the eastern tradition, for none of Ephrem’s contemporaries or 
immediate successors who wrote in Greek utilize this terminology.“ 

1 Gedvuugos, SeovwuqeuTos. 

? P.G. 10. 1177; idem, 1172. 

® P.G. 77. 1427B-1428, cf. P.O. 19, 330. 

* P.G. 93. 1464 B. 

5 P.O. 19. 339. 

* P.G. 10. 1149. See Laurentin, T.R., p. 157. 

? P.G. 92. 1345. 

* P.G. 98. 304, 305, 309,8317, 320. 

* P.G. 97. 817, 819, 848. 

1° P.G. 96. 672, 674. 

" PG. 98. 1489. 

'? See footnotes 1-11 supra. 

18 For texts see Opcra Omnia S. Ephraemi. Ed. Assemani, Rome, 1732-46. Syr-Lat. 
II, p. 423 and p. 429. For authenticity of these texts see Paul Kriiger in Alma Socia 
Christi, vol. 5, fasc. 1. Rome, 1952. 

4 Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria. P.G. 77. 996 c. Wuvoivras thy derrapfevov, Mapiav, SnAovoTi, 
thy &ylav ixmAnciav, Kal tov touts Uidv Kai vuugiov “domAov, is sometimes cited 
as an example. See Miiller. M.E., p. 156, but J. Galot, S.J. in N.R.Th., 1959, p. 125, 
sees no reference to Mary as spouse of Christ in this text. We disregard it as uncertain 
evidence on this account. 
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An examination of Ephrem’s texts reveals that when he calls Mary 
spouse of Christ he is emphasizing not her uniqueness or something 
which is personal to her alone.! His mind is rather on something 
which she shares with other women. Mary is a creature, like the 
rest, yet intimately bound to God. By her title spouse of Christ 
she is pictured as a creature standing over against God, yet bound in 
close relation to Him. This idea appears to be also verified in the 
unspecific evidence which sets out Mary the bride on one side of 
the marriage and the Divinity on the other. The bridal imagery 
expresses a creature-God relationship. It is not an exclusive termin- 
ology. It does not express a relation exclusive to Mary; neither 
does it express a relationship exclusive to one divine Person.” 
The evidence which speaks of Mary as “God-wed” does not 
exclude the possibility of a bridal reference to Christ. Equally we 
must interpret the later specific evidence in line with the earlier 
more general evidence—as not stating a relationship exclusive to 
Christ and Mary. 

On the evidence of the eastern tradition one cannot dismiss the 
marian notion “bride of Christ’ as completely unknown. The 
explicit evidence for the notion in the Greek tradition is not 
abundant. Its early enigmatic occurrence in St. Ephrem takes on 
significance in view of the later evidence which, though slight, is 
fairly constant. It seems reasonable to take account of the more 
specific evidence in evaluating the unspecific allusions. We would 
conclude that while the currency of the idea in the earlier Greek 
tradition is not guaranteed by the earlier texts themselves in a way 
that is clear, indubitable, explicit, the specific evidence of the 
later writers taken with the early Syriac testimony of St. Ephrem 
points to an implicit presence of the notion in the earlier writings. 
This seems to be the most reasonable interpretation of all the 
evidence. 


THE WESTERN TRADITION 


Peter Chrysologus appears to be the earliest Latin writer to 
call Mary “spouse of Christ’. This explicit testimony is found in 
a sermon on the Annunciation. The common patristic conception 


* Assemani. Syr.-Lat. Ul, p. 423. “Mater tua, Maria sola est, si solam cogito, 
alioquin soror si cum reliquis confundo feminis. Facta tibi mater est., et in communi 
sanctarum feminarum choro soror et sponsa”’. Note also Ephremian idea of Mary as 
the Church, see Miiller M.E., p. 152 f., note 62. 

* The relationship in question is thus not the divine maternity itself. 

3 PL. 52. 576. 
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of the Incarnation as a marriage’ is given a new turn by the 
denomination of Mary as bride.2 An examination of the text 
reveals that we have not here a haphazard usage. The marriage 
figure is fully worked out to give expression to God’s initiative and 
Mary’s response. The preacher’s use of the figure manifests in 
fact an almost scientific exactness. The Angel Gabriel is seen as 
sent on an errand for the bridegroom. Mary receives from her 
Bridegroom the bridal gift‘ —grace; she, on her part, brings her 
dowry® —faith. Mary in her dealings with the angel stands in 
contrast to Eve; the Annunciation scene is set over against the 
Temptation scene. Mary is the woman who believed to our 
salvation, the receiver of the word in faith. Her faith or belief is 
imaged as a bridal consent: The term “spouse of Christ” in 
Chrysologus denotes Mary the Virgin as well as Mary the Believer. 
Since “spouse” and “mother” are contrasted by Chrysologus as 
exclusive terms it seems that this note—virginity—belongs in the 
essence of the conception “spouse of Christ” applied to Mary by 
him.? Peter Chrysologus also speaks of Mary as the spouse who 
is the type of the Church.* His allusion to Osee in this context 
makes it clear that espousal in faith is in his mind when he speaks 
of Mary as spouse, type of the Church.® In sum, Chrysologus 
explicitly terms Mary spouse of Christ. He does this in the context 
of the Incarnation, and intends by the figure to signify Mary’s 
role as believer. Her belief is consent to a divine marriage. In line 
with the current idea of virginity as espousal to Christ he sees this 
note as included in the meaning of the term. Mary in her espousal 
in faith and in her virginity is the type of the Church which is also 
espoused in faith and conceives virginally. 

These ideas, espousal in faith, virginity and type of the Church 


1 See footnote 3, p. 115. 

2 PL. 52. 576. “Missus est” inquit “angelus ad virginem desponsatam’”. ‘‘Ad 
virginem Deus aligerum portitorem mittit: nam dat arrham, dotem suscipit, qui fert 
gratiam, fidem refert et tradit munera virtutis qui mox virginei consensus resolvit 
(fors. ‘resignat’) sponsionem. Pervolat ad sponsam festinus interpres ut a Dei sponsa 
humanae desponsationis arceat et suspendat affectum, neque auferat a Joseph virginem 
sed reddat Christo, cui est in utero pignorata cum fieret. Christus ergo suam sponsam 
recipit non praeripit alienam nec separationem facit quando suam sibi totam jungit 
in uno corpore creaturam”’. 

3 Note use of technical terminology of marriage. See footnotes 70, 71. 

*arrha. * dos. 

* PL. 52. 579. 

7 P.L. 52. 592. Cf. P.L. 52. 589, and P.L. 39. 1992. This last sermon is restored to 
St. Peter Chrysologus by Dom. A. Olivar, in Revue Benedictine, 59 (1949), p. 115. 

§ PLL. $52. 592-3. 

* Osee 2:20. 
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—three themes which recur frequently in association with the term 
spouse of Christ applied to Mary—are found again in an anony- 
mous sixth century sermon of African origin.! In the Incarnation 
Christ is the spouse and Mary is His bride who is accompanied to 
the marriage by her bridal attendant, Faith or Belief. Mary’s 
virginal fecundity is attributed to the Verbum himself. She con- 
ceives by hearing the word of the angel.? A certain analogy appears 
to be set up between Gabriel’s message to Mary and the preaching 
of the Gospel. Mary by her reception of the good tidings of salva- 
tion merits to be called “spouse of Christ”. She is espoused to 
Christ as the Christian receiving the gospel-preaching in faith is 
also. He by his acceptance of the divine message is joined to the 
Church, the spouse of Christ, within whose collectivity each 
believing soul is espoused to Christ in faith. Mary is the type of 
the Church because in her is imaged the Church’s espousal to 
Christ which, in its realization in each individual, follows the pattern 
of Mary’s espousal in faith at the Incarnation.* 

The sermon just considered is the source of a much more famous 
sermon by Ambrosius Autpert.5 It is also the source of another 
anonymous sermon from around the year 700°’ which may be 
Autpert’s immediate source. These two sermons which are dependent 
in language and imagery on the sermon just studied show an 
important deviation in the line of meaning. Although they utilize 
the bridal imagery of the source-sermon they do not appear to 
have grasped its ecclesial bearing.” They differ from the source- 
sermon also in utilizing the bridal imagery to speak of Mary in her 
Assumption. This usage appears to be closely associated with the 
idea of the consecrated Christian virgin as spouse of Christ.* The 
idea of Mary as the virgin vowed to Christ as His spouse had 


1 P.L. 39. 1987-89. See Laurentin 7.R., p. 128. “‘Cette piece figure dans l’homiliare 
de Fleury qui represente une tradition Africaine du VIe siecle’”’. 

? P.L. 39. 1988. “Existit autem ipsi virgini ipse filius qui erat sponsus ipse genitus 
qui erat genitor. Illic fuit paranympha credulitas, paranymphus archangelus; mater 
sponsa et ipse quem peperit Christus sponsus, quem Spiritus Sanctus copulavit, Gabriel 
Angelus nuntiavit, angelorum exercitus decantavit et stella fulgida demonstravit. 
Fecit gravidam virginem ipse qui erat nasciturus ex virgine. Expavit in partu suo 
subito mater, Deus per angelum loquebatur et virgo auribus impregnabatur”’. 

8 2 Cor. 11:2. See Rhabanus Maurusin loc. P.L. 112. 219-20. Haymo of Halberstadt 
says: “Paulus ... desponsavit Corinthios non sibi sed Christo per predicationem 
suam et fidem’”’, P.L. 117. 651. 

* PLL. 39. 1989. 

5 P.L. 39. 2129-34. See Laurentin, 7.R., p. 129. 

* P.L. 96. 267-69. See Laurentin, 7.R., p. 141. 

7 Compare P.L. 96. 268-9, circa 700, with P.L. 39. 1989. VI century. 

8 P.L. 39. 2134. Compare P.L. 96. 267 with P.L. 39. 2130. 
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already before Autpert’s time presented itself to Ildefonsus of 
Toledo (+ 669)' and to Aldhelm of Malmesbury (+ 709).* 
It persists in later authors and in liturgical documents.* There is 
no explicit reference to the Church in these authors; thus we are 
led to conclude that their use of this imagery is of a limited 
perspective. 

Mary as bride of Christ reappears in the writings of Paschasius 
Radbertus in the ninth century. The idea is not Paschasius’s own 
invention. It is borrowed from St. Peter Chrysologus whose very 
words are cited.4 Paschasius, however, is not a mere copyist. 
This is clear from a phrase which he inserts into the Chrysologus 
passage which he makes his own. This phrase colligatur genus in 
specie is undoubtedly an allusion to the fourth rule of Tyconius 
for the interpretation of Scripture, which says that in Scripture 
the Holy Spirit speaks interchangeably of genus and species.° 
Its employment here suggests an attempt to place reference to 
Mary as bride of Christ on a firm scriptural basis.* Paschasius 
applies the same terminology to the Canticle of Canticles, writing 
that we may understand generally of the Church what is said 
specially of Mary.” The idea of Paschasius that Mary is the 
spouse who prefigures in specie what the universal Church will be 
in genere seems clearly to be an adumbration of twelfth century 
and later developments which seek to relate Mary and the Church 
under the figure of the spouse of the Canticle.* Contemporary 
with Radbert we find an anonymous sermon in which Mary is 


' PLL. 96. 59. 

2 P.L. 89. 141. 

* For evidence from liturgical documents, see G. Frenaud, O.S.B., in BSFEM, 9 
(1951), pp. 49, 56. Fulbert of Chartres (+ 1029), P.L. 141. 328. Cf. P.L. 141. 325. 

“Compare Peter Chrysologus, P.L. 52. 592-3, “Non apices, non litterae, non 
syllabae, non verbum, non nomina, non personae in Evangelio, divinis vacua sunt 
figuris. Sponsa quaeritur, ut iam tunc Ecclesia Christi sponsa signetur juxta illud 
Osee propheta. ‘Sponsabo te mihi in justitia et judicio et in misericordia’.” with 

Paschasius Radbertus P.L. 120. 103-4, “‘Non apices non litterae, non syllabae, non 
verbum, non nomina, non persona in eo divinis vacua sunt figuris. Hinc est . . . quod 
hic sponsa queritur ut per eam omnino jam tunc futura Christi universalis ecclesia 
signetur ad desponsandum et colligatur genus in specie juxta illud quod Osee. . .” 

5 Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, vol. 15, col. 1933. 

* It cannot have escaped a scripture scholar of the stamp of Radbert that the 
terminology “bride of Christ’ applied to Mary had no explicit scriptural foundation. 
On Radbert as exegete see C. Spicq. Esquisse d’une Histoire de Il’Exegese Latine au 
Moyen Age, Vrin., Paris, 1944, p. 46. 

7 P.L. 120. 106. “Quod de hac (scil. Maria), specialiter dictum est in Canticis, 
quamvis generaliter de ecclesia significatum intelligamus”. 

* We hope to deal with these in another article. 
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again called spouse of Christ.! In this sermon once again Mary’s 
faith is emphasized and associated with her title “spouse of 
Christ”’.? : 

We find then that the Latin tradition up to the beginning of 
the twelfth century shows evidence of two apparently distinct 
views of Mary as spouse of Christ. There is the sparsely attested 
conception of Peter Chrysologus and some pseudo-Augustinian 
sermon material for which Paschasius Radbertus attempts to set 
out a formal scriptural justification. Radbert depends verbally on 
Chrysologus but in his own personal contribution he anticipates 
later developments in a quite extraordinary way. Side by side 
with this deeper conception of Mary with its profound and explicit 
ecclesial reference, we find the idea of Mary as the pattern of 
consecrated Christian virginity. This second view found in some 
pseudo-Augustinian material, Ildefonsus of Toledo, Aldhelm of 
Malmesbury, Autpert, Fulbert of Chartres and in liturgical docu- 
ments, is associated with the origins of the bridal imagery of the 
Assumption. As far as one can judge from the authors’ words the 
term does not appear to have for them an explicit ecclesial reference 


when used of Mary. We hesitantly call this usage imagery of limited 
perspective.* 


CONCLUSION 


A study of the earlier writings of the marian tradition reveals 
the presence of the notion “bride of Christ” in both eastern and 
western writers. The evidence for the conception is sparse but 
sufficient to exclude the view that this is merely an aberrant usage. 
The terminology in all its appearances seems to have the function 
of emphasizing the creatural status of Mary, of placing her with 
mankind. Eastern writers do this by opposing her to God who is 
the other partner to the marriage; western writers associate her 


' P.L. 39. 1986-7. (Sermon no. 120, par. 6-8). For dating see Laurentin, 7.R. 128, 
and Barré in BSFEM, 13 (1955), p. 92. 

* Loc. cit. ““Gaudemus, ergo, fratres in commercio Dei et hominis, sponsi et sponsae, 
Christi et ecclesiae, Salvatoris et Virginis. Exultemus in fide et ad partum virginis 
quae dum desponsaretur Fabro, coeli nupsit Architecto”’. 

* Our hesitancy springs from the fact that the very term itself “‘spouse of Christ” 
is basically ecclesial in its bearing, Eph. 5:23 f.; 2 Cor. 11:2. Autpert whom we have 
situated in the limited perspective is not unfamiliar with the idea of a typological 
relation of Mary and the Church, cf. Bibl. Patrum (Lyons) XIII, p. 530. Radbert, 
a protagonist of the deeper conception, shows other evidence similar to that of the 
limited perspective, P.L. 96. 244. The whole question of the origins of the bridal 
imagery of Christian asceticism would seem to need investigation. 
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closely with the Church under one designation. A fuller under- 
standing of the position and meaning of the imagery in the period 
under consideration depends to a degree on following out later 
developments in the same line. One cannot afford to lose sight 
either of the basic patristic idea of the prefiguration in Eve of both 
Mary and the Church. The term and notion, “Mary bride of 
Christ” must be considered in this background if we are to keep 
the picture whole and get a true idea of what the term meant to 
the writers who used it. It must, however, be isolated first, to prove 
its existence. This has been our primary aim. An understanding 
of the term in all its implications would defy compression within 
the limits of an article. 
DONAL FLANAGAN 


2 See Laurentin, Queen of Heaven, Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 1956, p. 42. 
See also Ir. Eccles. Record, 90 (1958), pp. 231-245. 
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THE MEANING OF PROVERBS 30:18-20 


This passage occurs among the numerical aphorisms in chapter 30: 

18. Three things there are too wonderful for me 
And four I know not: 

19. The way of the eagle in the heavens, 
The way of a serpent on a rock, 

The way of a ship in the midst of the sea, 

The way of a man with a maiden. 

20. Such is the way of an adulterous woman: 
She eats and wipes her mouth, 
And says “I have done no evil”. 

Among modern wonders might well be regarded the multitudinous 
meanings that have been attributed to this text.1 Salazar (1622) 
enumerates no less than ten. A. Schultens (1748) required pp. 
455-472 to discuss the views of his predecessors and his own. It 
would weary the reader to peruse even an incomplete list. Even to 
arrange them in schematic form is hardly feasible without much 
repetition, as authors with varying opinions often agree on separate 
points. Nonetheless the following discussion will make mention of 
the main lines of interpretation hitherto proposed. 

As regards the text itself the one discrepancy is found in the 
fourth wonder. The Septuagint reads év vedtnT: and so the Vulgate 


! The following are the principal commentaries consulted, not all of which however 
are mentioned in my text. In the case of those published as separate volumes only the 
date and place of publication of the edition used are mentioned. C. A Lapide, S.J., 
Comment. in Script. Sacr. 111 (Lugduni-Parisiis 1860); R. Baynus (Bishop R. Baines) 
printed in Migne, S. Script. Curs. Complet. XVI (Lutetiae Parisiorum 1863); T. 
Caietanus, Commentarii 111 (Lugduni 1639); Clericus (Jean Leclerc), quoted by 
Schultens (below); J. Cocceius (J. Koch), Opera Omnia II (Amstelodami 1701); 
F. Delitzsch, Engl. Trans. (Edinburgh 1875); H. Duesberg, O.S.B., Bible de Jérusalem 
(Paris 1951); W. Frankenberg, Handkommentar zum Alten Testament (Géttingen 
1898); B. Gemser, Handbuch zum Alten Testament (Tiibingen 1937); V. Hamp, Echter 
Bibel (Wiirzburg 1949); Hugo de S. Caro (Basileae 1504); C. Jansenius, Ep. Gand., 
Paraphrasis in omnes Psalmos ... itemque in Proverbia ... Commentaria ... 
(Antverpiae 1614); J. Knabenbauer, S.J., Curs. Script. Sacr. (Parisiis 1910); J. Mercer, 
quoted by Schultens (below); I. H. Michaelis in: C. B. Michaelis, In Hagiographos 
Veteris Testamenti Libros 1 (Halae 1720); S. Munster, in Criticorum Sacrorum Tom. III 
(Londini 1660); Nicolaus de Lyra (Basileae 1506); T. Peltanus, S.J. (Antverpiae 1606); 
V. T. Perowne, Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges (Cambridge 1899); A. D. 
Power (London 1949); H. Renard in Pirot-Clamer VI (Paris 1946); F. Q. Salazar, S.J. 
(Coloniae Agrippinae 1622); A. Schultens (Lugduni Batavorum 1748); C. H. Toy, 
International Critical Commentary (Edinburgh 1904). 

For the Jewish commentators Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Ralbag (Levi Ben Gershon), and 
Ibn Yahya the text used is that of the Rabbinic Bible published at Amsterdam 1724-8. 

The translations offered are by the writer. 
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“in adolescentia” 
The Hebrew has ‘almah which Symmachus renders év vedvid: “with 





a young woman’’.' The Targum is ambiguous: be‘ul/é@mta’ can mean — 


either “in youth” or “with a maiden”.*? This reading “in youth” 
gives a meaning which comes feebly and as an anticlimax after the 
three preceding wonders. The way of a man in his youth is not 
considered to be incomprehensible and probably never was. Any- 
thing unstable or irresponsible in a youth’s behaviour is readily 
explained by his inexperience and as yet unformed character. 
J. Knabenbauer, S.J., finds this reading so obviously unsatisfactory 
that he is content to dismiss it with the words “‘sustineri nequit”’. 
And J. Calés, S.J., pronounces it “‘too destitute of point’”.® 

Having accepted ‘a/mah as the genuine reading we must now 
discuss its meaning. And first a few remarks on the best method of 
investigating the connotation of a word. In general it is dangerous 
to rely on scientific etymology for the simple reason that words 
often travel far from the original meaning by a process of semantic 
development. Thus the English “pagan” has lost touch with the 
original meaning in Latin of “villager, rustic’, and so in many 
cases. Again it is dangerous to decide on the meaning of a word 
by a study of that of its equivalent in cognate languages and that 
for the similar reason that allied languages have often developed 
the common root in quite different senses. Thus the English 
“egregious” with its pejorative sense no longer bears a resemblance 
to the laudatory Latin “‘egregius”. The meaning of “‘insult” belonging 
to the French “injure” is foreign to the English “injury”. Even 
within one and the same language a word may come to have two 
forms with different meanings, as “bank” and “bench”, “shirt” 
and “skirt”. The safest way is to investigate the use of a word in 
the language to which it belongs. In the case of ‘almah we have the 
evidence of various biblical texts, of ancient versions, and of popular 
etymology. This popular etymology has evidential value that does 
not belong in this connection to scientific etymology, because, 
whether right or wrong in itself, it indicates the meaning attached 
to a word by those who used it in living speech. 

In the first place, then, to discover the meaning of the word 
‘almah those passages must be examined in which it occurs. In 
Gen. 24:43 it is used of Rebecca who is described, 24:16, as being 
at the time both young and a virgin (bethulah, a word that denotes 
the possessor of virginity without reference to age) and it is added 


! F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt Il (Oxonii 1875). 

® Hagiographa Chaldaice edid. P. de Lagarde (Lipsiae 1873). G. H. Dalman, 
Aramdisch-Neuhebrdisches Worterbuch (Frankfurt a. M. 1901) 300, gives the two 
meanings Jugend and Jungfrau, Magd, with reference to Joel 1:8 for the former where 
the word translates the Hebrew “‘of her youth”. 

® Recherches de Science religieuse 1 (1910) 166. 


in youth. The Peshitta has “in his youth”. 
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for emphasis that no man had known her. The description contains 
as applicable to an ‘almah the two notes of youth and virginity, 
which in English are both connoted by the word “maiden” and in 
German by “Jungfrau”. Then in Exod. 2:8 Moses’ sister, who was 
watching over the infant in his rush-basket and can hardly have 
passed out of her girlhood, is called an ‘almah. In Cant. 6:8 the 
enumeration of sixty queens, of eighty concubines, and ‘alamédth 
without number shows that the last-named were virgins and, hardly 
to be doubted, youthful. So too in Cant. 1:3 the bridegroom is told 
that he is loved by ‘alaméth, where the same meaning is indicated. 
It also suits admirably in Ps. 68 (67) 26 where in procession the 
singers precede, the musicians follow, and the ‘alaméth with timbrels 
are in between. 

The best known occurrence of the word is found in Isaias 7:14 
where it is used of the mother of Emmanuel. Here and in Gen. 24:43 
the Septuagint translates by trap$tvos. Elsewhere in that version 
the word used is ve&vis. This shows that the translators realized 
that the word had the double connotation of youth and virginity 
but had at their disposal in Greek no one word conveying the 
double idea as do “maiden” and “Jungfrau’’. This is further borne 
out by Aquila’s use of d&tréxpugos to translate the word in Gen. 
24:43. The use of this word, though literally denoting only “hidden”, 
derives from the custom of keeping the young unmarried women- 
folk of the family safely within the precincts of the home out of 
danger from designing men. The evidence for this is as old as the 
time of David. Amnon despite his intense passion and his close 
relationship to Thamar—he was her half-brother—could have no 
access to her as long as she remained safely in her own home. He 
had to feign sickness as a pretext to procure permission for her to 
come to him, 2 Sam. 13:1-5. So too in later times as can be learnt 
from the young women being called xatéxAcioto: “kept in ward”, 
2 Mac. 3:19. Similarly 3 Mac. 1:18 speaks of “the virgins who had 
been shut up in their chambers’. And in 4 Mac. 18:7 the mother 
of the seven Maccabean martyrs says “I was a chaste virgin and 
did not step outside my father’s house”. These texts explain how 
the word &tréxpugos acquired the meaning of “‘virgin”.* 

There remains the further point that Aquila’s translation of 
‘almah by é&rréxpugos betrays a supposed derivation of that word 
from the root ‘Im whence comes a verb meaning “to hide”. The 
same etymology probably underlies the Septaugint translation of 
the title of Psalm 9 Utrip té&v Kpupiwv where the Hebrew has an 
expression with the same consonants as ‘almah but of uncertain 


1 The restoration of the word ‘almah by C. Rabin in a multilated passage of the 
Damacus Documents may be regarded as practically certain. See his The Zadokite 
Documents (Oxford 1954) 79 f, where he comments: “Thus the word would be under- 
stood as ‘unmarried woman’, as does LXX Is. 7:14 and the N.T.”. 
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signification. This was noted by St. Jerome who accepted the 
derivation, PL 24:108A. Its correctness is not here in question but 
the fact that it was accepted in Jewish circles and manifests the 
sense in which they understood the word ‘almah. This is properly 
the feminine correlative of ‘elem just as malkah “queen” is of 
melek “king”. This word ‘elem occurs only twice in the Hebrew 
Bible. It is used of David at the time of his combat with Goliath 
and in the same passage he is also called a na‘ar, that is a “boy, 
lad, youth” (Brown, Driver, and Brigg’s Lexicon), 1 Sam. 17:55, 56. 
In 1 Sam. 20:21, 22 the same two words are used by Jonathan of 
his attendant. Thus as ‘elem means “youth, young man”, ‘almah, 
its feminine counterpart, would properly signify ‘‘a young female”. 
But as the persons so spoken of were (normally) unmarried, it is 
easy to see how the word took on the added idea of maidenhood. 
This was a natural development, as in a completely contrary sense 
was the meaning of “‘harlot’’ that it came to bear in the very different 
society of Palmyra. In Punic it developed the meaning simply of 
“virgin” as St. Jerome records, PL 24:108B. There is no reason to 
call his statement in question, as the change of meaning presents no 
difficulty and the Bethlehem scholar was in a position to have 
accurate knowledge, both through his widespread correspondence 
which included North Africa and through conversation with 
pilgrims from those parts. 

The early Protestant exegetes, it is worth noting, understood 
‘almah as connoting the two elements of youth and virginity. So 
Cocceius (Johann Koch, 1701), C. B. Michaelis (1720) “‘in adoles- 
centula virgine”; A. Schultens (1748) “virgo signata”’. 

Thus far on the text and the meaning of the one disputed word 
therein. Now for the meaning of the words in their context or the 
sense of the passage. It must first be noticed that some writers 
have been strongly influenced in their interpretation by verse 20 
“Such is the way of an adulterous woman”. So Cornelius Jansenius, 
A. Schultens, Van Hoonacker. But it was long ago recognized by 
C. B. Michaelis (1720) that this verse is not the climax of the passage 
towards which the preceding verses converge. His suggestion that 
the word “thus” of the verse (translated here just above as “‘such’’) 
looks forward and not back is hardly correct and has not found 
support. But modern writers are practically unanimous in recog- 
nizing that the first four wonders make a unit complete in itself, 
and that 20 is a later addition to be understood in the light of what 
precedes and not the other way round. So Delitsch, Frankenberg, 
Toy, Power, Hamp, Duesberg. 

What then are the first three wonders? The text in each case 
finds the wonder in a “way”. By some this has been taken in the 
physical sense of the route they follow. Rashi (1040-1105): “I know 

' Revue Biblique NS 1 (1904) 221 n. 3. 
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not whither they have gone as they are so quickly hidden from 
my eye”. Ibn Ezra (109253-1167) as an alternative explanation: 
“the way of an eagle which does not leave behind it a path by which 
one can see whence it has passed”. Cajetan: “the passage accom- 
plished, there is no sign of these ways, because no trace is left’. 
Delitzsch: “the intention of the four ways refers to the tracklessness 
of the consequences”. And others similarly fix on the absence of 
all traces. Ibn Ezra’s first explanation is rather different: “I do not 
know how the eagle flies in the firmament in the air of heaven 
when (lit.:and) it does not know where it can rest on earth; and 
the way of a serpent, how it can manage to progress on a rock 
without feet and not knowing where it can rest; and the way of a 
ship in the midst of the sea that runs the risk of passing through 
the midst of the sea without knowing to what harbour the wind 
will bring it”. 

These explanations add to the text elements that it neither con- 
tains nor suggests. In particular the vogue of the no-trace theory is 
remarkable. It is true of course that birds leave no trace in the air 
nor serpents on. bare rock and ships only one that soon vanishes. 
But where is the incomprehensible marvel? Men and animals leave 
no trace in the air as they pass through it, but no one is astonished 
at that. And on a bare rock no trace of footmarks is left by any 
animal; so why mention the serpent? And as Schultens says, no 
trace is left in water after a human hand has passed through it, 
and no one is surprised at that. Seb. Munster thinks that the wonder 
lies in the fact that the serpent does not advance in a straight line 
but moves tortuously. Michaelis finds the wonder of the ship in 
that though of great bulk it moves so fast. Toy in all three sees the 
wonder in the things named but without specifying the precise 
causes of wonder. For the bird he refers to Job. 39:26 f where 
God questions Job: 

Is it through thy intelligence the hawk can wing its way 
Spreading its pinions to the South? 
Is it at thy command the eagle soars aloft 
And sets its nest on high? 
For the serpent he refers to Gen. 3:14 where it is condemned to 
crawl on its belly. And for the ship Wis. 14:1-4: 
Setting forth on a voyage and about to pass through cruel waves, 
Men call on wood more feeble than the boat that bears them. 
For the ship was devised through longing for gain 
And was fashioned by wisdom and art. 

But, Father, Thy providence directs the course, 

For Thou hast given a passage even in the sea 
And a safe path amid the waves, 

Showing Thy universal power to save 

So that even without skill a journey can be made. 
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The “wood” of the second line is a reference to wooden idols. 
Hamp, referring to the same three texts, finds the point in the 
“three wonderful modes of progression”’. 

These writers rightly stress the wonder as does the text, but they 
disregard the accompanying word in the text by which the author 
says he has no knowledge of these matters. This can only mean that 
his mind cannot comprehend them as all men have knowledge 
of what their eyes sees. It seems therefore that we must look for a 
characteristic in each case that man has found incomprehensible. 
Certainly up to our own times men failed to understand how birds 
fly and all attempts to imitate them proved abortive. This is true, 
of course, of all birds, but the eagle is mentioned because its great 
size emphasizes the difficulty of comprehending how it can rise in 
the air and there maintain itself, whereas experience shows that 
other heavy bodies released in the air all fall back to the earth. 
For the serpent Ibn Ezra is surely right in pointing out the strange 
though familiar fact that it can progress even on a smooth surface 
without the aid of feet. And even today most could not explain, 
because they do not understand, just how the serpent does manage 
to move. That a ship can move cannot have been a great mystery. 
If oars were used, the cause of motion was obvious, and equally so 
if sail was spread. It seems almost superfluous to say that sails 
were devised because men knew that gathered in them the force of 
the wind would give motion to the ship. The incomprehensible 
element for the untrained mind is rather that a ship can float and 
remain on the surface of the water whereas other heavy objects sink. 

The fourth wonder is more elusive. It is strange that the no-trace 
theory should have been adopted here even by those who supposed 
the ‘almah not to be innocent. So Mercer and also Clericus, but 
with the proviso “modo ne pepererit”. Both are quoted by Schultens 
who remarks that Clericus by his condition destroys his own case. 
For Ibn Yahya (1494-1539) the no-trace idea shows that the ‘almah 
is already married. Cajetan for the same reason pronounces her to 
be “‘prius corrupta”. And A. Van Hoonacker is led by this con- 
sideration to the conclusion that the author must have had in mind 
relations with the ‘a/mah in which her virginity was respected.? 

This conclusion of the Louvain scholar is undoubtedly correct 
though his premiss is false. The trace theory was disproved by 
Schultens, Frankenberg, and Toy. The supposed illation from the 
sinfulness of the adulterous woman has likewise been shown to be 
baseless. And “the way of a man with a maiden” does not of itself 
suggest sin. What then is this last “way”? Several see there the 
wonder of the procreation of a human being. So Frankenberg, Toy, 
Hamp, Duesberg. But if this were the thought intended, why did 
the author use the word ‘almah? This meaning would have been 

1See note 1, p. 128. 
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more naturally and more intelligibly expressed had he said “‘the way 
of a man with his wife”. Others therefore take it of the courting 
of a maiden. This satisfies the meaning of the words but hardly 
the thought which is of something mysterious. For there is nothing 
mysterious in the actual courting as there is in that of which the 
courting is the external manifestation. The courting is secondary and 
springs from the inward attraction of the man to the maiden. It is 
not necessarily love at first sight but the attraction itself. The Maltese 
have a proverb “Boys with boys and girls with girls”. But at a certain 
stage of life that ceases to hold. Two such different beings as a man 
and a maiden with different outlooks, interests, pursuits, and abilities 
are drawn together, seek each other’s company, and rest happy in 
their own society. This springs from deep in human nature. It is 
connected with sex but is not in itself merely sexual. It is personal 
and social. It is the person herself who attracts and her society. 
And this attraction of the sexes, developed at a certain age, together 
with its manifestations seems to be what the writer had in mind 
as “the way of a man with a maiden’”’. 

The addition of verse 20 was made in all probability to give a 
religious tone to the passage but as an addition could not influence 
the meaning of what precedes. The conduct of the adulteress is 
similar only in being strange and incomprehensible, not in that she 
sins but in that anyone could become so stony in conscience as not 
to recognize evil in such shameful! conduct. 

If no mention has been made of the Fathers and the Christian 
mediaeval exegetes, the reason is that this study has been concerned 
with the literal sense and these earlier writers were interested only 
in allegory. The Ven. Bede does refer to the literal sense but only 
to say that the text means what it says.1 Apparently the meaning 
appeared so obvious to him as to need no comment. Se we are left 
in ignorance of his interpretation. The most attractive allegorical 
interpretation is that of Hugo de Sancto Caro and Nicholaus 
Lyranus. They see the Ascension of Christ in the soaring flight of 
the eagle; His Resurrection from the rock of the tomb in the way 
of the serpent on the rock; the way of a ship suggests Christ or the 
Church, His mystical body, tossed in the turmoil and tribulations 
of this world; and the way of a man in a maiden brings to mind 
the Birth of Christ from a virgin Mother. But there is no evidence 
that these are true meanings of Scripture intended by the Divine 
Author. 


EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


1 Migne, PL 91:1025C: “Quantum ad historiam pertinet, ita est ut scriptum est’’. 
This is a good example of the use of the word historia to signify the literal sense, a use 
that arose presumably from the historical being the outstanding example of the literal 
sense. See also St. Ambrose, PL 16:1363A. 





THE SAPIENTIAL CHARACTER OF 
MORAL THEOLOGY 


Theological movements have always been part of the life of the 
Church. In recent years, however, the very nature of theology has 
been the object of much critical analysis and we have witnessed the 
evolution of a new “kerygmatic” theology which is intended to be 
Christocentric and more practical for the use of those who have 
the care of souls. It is called ““kerygmatic” in the sense that it can 
be preached. Its central point is Christ in so far as He is known in 
revelation, and not the abstract notion of Deity which is the formal 
object of the traditional classical theology.' 

The “kerygmatic”” movement has gained much ground in Germany 
and several attempts have already been made to systematize the 
new theology according to the more restricted formal object, Christ. 
It is evident, however, that more emphasis has been placed on the 
reconstruction of moral than of dogmatic theology. This is to be 
expected since dogmatic theology is generally considered as specu- 
lative by nature and of itself not suitable for preaching, whereas 
moral is that part of theology which is most used by pastors in the 
instruction of the faithful, and consequently in more pressing need 
of being made “kerygmatic”. We have, therefore, many new 
trends in moral theology,? according to the various attempts to 
reconstruct it in a more Christocentric and practical manner. In 
every case the predominant idea in the reorganized moral theology 
has become more specifically Christian, e.g. charity, the Kingdom 
of God, the imitation of Christ. In a recent appraisal of one of 
these systems® it has been pointed out that what has suffered most 
in the reorganization is fundamental moral theology. One could go 
further and say that this part of theology has been eliminated 
altogether. This is not surprising since in the whole sphere of moral 
theology there is no part more remote from preaching than what 
has come to be known as “Fundamental Moral”. Likewise, the 
universal principles evolved here seem far removed from practice 


+ Cf. Stolz, O.S.B., “De Theologia Kerygmatica”, Angelicum, 1940, pp. 337 fi. 

2 Cf. W. Conway, “The Science of Moral Theology: New Trends”, /.7.Q., 1955, 
pp. 154 ff. 

* Cf. Gillon, O.P., “La Théologie morale et l’ethique de l’exemplarité personnelle”’, 
Angelicum, 1957, pp. 241-259; 361-378. 
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and the specifically Christian life. This is all the more true of St. 
Thomas’s prima secundae where fundamental moral theology is 
treated in the speculative scholastic method. Students of theology 
had been voicing objections about this long before the German 
theologians decided it was time for a change, and surely more than 
one professor has had to explain that the contents of this part of 
the Summa really is moral theology, not ethics, psychology or 
metaphysics. Our purpose here is to answer some of those standard 
difficulties and at the same time to show the relative importance of 
the prima secundae to theology as a whole and especially to the 
other branches of moral theology. 


The opening question of the prima secundae is common ground 
both to moral theology and ethics. Here it is proved that man in 
every human act seeks some supreme good as an ultimate end. 
That this first question should be wholly rational and devoid of 
any supernatural consideration is quite understandable. But the 
following question, where St. Thomas begins to investigate the 
nature of this supreme good, should be the point of departure for 
moral theology. At this stage ethics proceeds in its investigation 
guided by the light of reason alone, whereas moral theology should 
consider revelation. This supernatural guidance does not become 
immediately apparent in the evolution of the prima secundae. It is 
only at the end of the third question where the beatific vision is 
treated! that this particular tract on supernatural beatitude seems 
to become theological. It appears as if St. Thomas were reluctant 
to leave the purely rational argumentation and be positively guided 
by faith. In the remaining two questions? the influence of revelation 
becomes more evident, as when St. Thomas discusses the relation 
of the body to perfect happiness of the soul® and the necessity of 
grace to achieve perfect happiness. But even here the rational 
argument is widely used. 

In the whole field of moral theology by far the most elevated and 
supernatural treatise is that on beatitude. All human activity is 
considered by the theologian only in so far as it leads to or deflects 
from this. Yet when we read St. Thomas on the very apex of 


1S. Theol., 1-2, q. 3, a. 8. 
2Ibid., 1-2, qq. 4 f. 
3Tbid., 1-2, q. 4, aa. 5 f. 
‘Tbid., 1-2, q. 5, a. 5. 
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Christian moral science, it is only with difficulty can we recognize 
the supernatural guidance of faith. It is not to be wondered at that 
professors of ethics have used this part of the Summa to determine 
man’s natural ultimate end and to explain the principles of natural 
morality. 

After the treatise on beatitude St. Thomas treats of the human 
act as a means to beatitude. The human act, however, is considered 
in the abstract—actus humanus ut sic—and this is the centrepoint 
of the remaining questions of the prima secundae.' Apart from the 
sparse supernatural considerations such as the questions on infused 
virtues, gifts of the Holy Ghost, the New Law and the tract on 
grace, reason and not faith would seem to be the predominant 
guiding light. 

Further it is objected that in any fundamental moral theology 
we should expect primacy of place and treatment for the explanation 
of principles. Indeed, the first volume of most works on moral 
theology is simply called De principiis. In this respect the prima 
secundae presents us with yet another difficulty. From Q. 6 onwards 
the main consideration is the human act as such. The tracts on 
habits, virtues, law and grace are introduced only in so far as these 
are causes of the human act. We find all the fundamental moral 
principles explained by St. Thomas, but they appear to be con- 
clusions rather than principles. They flow by way of conclusions 
from an analysis of the human act. They are mostly found at the 
end of an article, and sometimes even in the reply to an objection.’ 
The perfect order of the prima secundae becomes evident on the 
mere reading of the titles of the questions and articles. But the 
method of subordinating the principles to the abstract consideration 
of the human act presents a difficulty. 

There are large tracts of the prima secundae where no moral 
principles are ennuciated. Indeed it would seem that they have no 
reference whatsoever to morality. From Q.8 to Q. 17 the integral 
human act is resolved into its constituent parts. This is a pure 
psychological analysis. Likewise, St. Thomas devotes twenty-seven 
questions to the passions* and only one of these has any reference 
to morality. Another purely psychological consideration is that 
on habits.> One thing common to these three psychological treatises 


‘Tbid., 1-2, qq. 6-114. 

2 Cf. ibid., 1-2, q. 6, a. 3 ad 3. 
3S. Theol., 1-2, qq. 22-48. 
*Ibid., 1-2, q. 24. 

* Tbid., 1-2, qq. 49-54. 
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is that they are new in the works of St. Thomas. Apart from the 
prima secundae, nowhere else in his works are such systematic 
treatises found. The question naturally presents itself as to whether 
St. Thomas just took the occasion of inserting them in the prima 
secundae to give them permanent form, or did he really mean them 
to be parts of moral theology. 

In view of the foregoing difficulties it is not surprising that in the 
modern attempts to reorganize moral theology the classical Thomistic 
fundamental moral theology should have been eliminated. It is a 
far cry from the abstract consideration of the human act to the 
Kingdom of God, charity or the imitation of Christ. Likewise, it 
seems devoid of all practical import, certainly from the pastoral 
point of view. 

The enigma of the prima secundae cannot be solved by dis- 
engaging fundamental moral from the rest of theology. Theology 
is essentially one. It is science. It is wisdom. These are the basic 
notions which help to appreciate St. Thomas’s method and to 
answer the difficulties already considered. 


Sacred Theology is one simple intellectual habit which considers 
God in so far as He is supernaturally known in divine revelation. 
Its simplicity or oneness results from the uniformity of its formal 
object which is identical in all its branches.! Sacred science primarily 
considers God, but it also considers creatures in so far as these are 
referred to God as their principle or end.? We speak of the different 
parts or branches of theology, but this diversification is in respect 
of the material and not the formal object of the science. There is 
not one intellectual habit for dogma and another for moral theology. 
In short, theology has not got subjective or integral parts which 
would imply different sciences.* 

Whereas it is the same theological habit which operates, theology 


Cf. Muniz, O.P., “De diversis muneribus S. Theologiae secundum doctrinam 
D. Thomae”’, Angelicum, 1947, pp. 93 ff. In this article Father Muniz maintains that 
whereas the formal object quod of sacred theology is God, sub ratione Deitatis, the 
formal object quo is lumen naturale rationis sub lumine divinae revelationis. He 
consequently defines theology as “sapientia discursiva sub lumine divinae revelationis 
circa omnem veritatem sive immediate et formaliter sive mediate et virtualiter a Deo 
revelatam”’. 

*Cf. S. Theol., 1, q. 1, a. 3 ad 1. 

* Cf. ibid., 1, q. 77. a. 1 ad 1. Here St. Thomas explains the different rota and their 
corresponding parts. Cf. also ibid., 2-2, q.48, a. 1 where the same doctrine is applied 
to explain the parts of prudence. 
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does not always apply the same power or perfection in its inves- 
tigations. In the dogmatic treatises theological knowledge is 
speculative, i.e. sought for its own sake, and in moral theology the 
knowledge is practical. In this, theology differs from other sciences 
in so far as it is eminently speculative and practical.! Perfections 
which are normally found in distinct habits are eminently united in 
sacred theology. Thus there is a certain analogy between theology 
and God’s knowledge which is simultaneously speculative and 
practical. Not all the perfections of sacred science are applied in 
any theological reasoning. In some treatises one perfection shows 
itself, in others a different perfection comes to the fore. But it is 
always the same essential intellectual habit which operates. In short, 
theology, remaining the same, will differ according to diverse 
functions. This is technically expressed by saying it is a potential 
whole—totum potentiale—containing potential parts according to 
the exercise of its different powers.2, One branch of theology, 
therefore, is superior to another if more perfection is exercised in 
its elaboration. Dogmatic theology is more perfect than moral 
theology in so far as speculative knowledge surpasses practical 
and because God is more immediately considered in the dogmatic 
treatises. 

Another perfection eminently contained in theology is that of 
wisdom.* Not only can theology exercise the purely scientific role 
of deducing conclusions from principles, but it has a sapiential 
characteristic as well. It is this latter notion which helps to appreciate 
the prima secundae. Only by considering Thomistic fundamental 
moral theology as wisdom will our difficulties be solved. This 
perfection of theology is more or less manifested in the different 
treatises. It is very evident in the prima secundae, and if this is kept 
in mind, St. Thomas’s method, strange as it may seem at first sight, 
takes on a new force and a particular significance. 

Wisdom is an acquired intellectual virtue which judges and 


1Cf. ibid., 1, q. 1, a. 4. 

2 Cf. ibid., 1, q. 77, a. 1 ad 1, “totum vero potentiale adest singulis partibus secundum 
totam suam essentiam, sed non secundum totam virtutem”. Gredt, O.S.B. (Elementa 
Philosophiae, n. 37) describes the totum potentiale as “quod dividitur secundum diversas 
potentias seu facultates, quibus pollet, sicut anima humana dividitur ut totum 
potestativum in vegetativum, sensitivum, rationale”. It is to be noted that in some 
modern authors, including Gredt, we find a different terminology. For these, the 
totum potentiale of St. Thomas becomes a totum potestativum, and what St. Thomas 
calls totum universale is changed to totum potentiale. 

3 Cf. S. Theol., 1, q. 1, a. 4. 

“Cf. ibid., 1, q. 1, a. 6. 
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orders all things in the light of the highest and most remote causes.* 
It differs from science in so far as the principles from which it begins 
are ultimate and not proximate, i.e. in some specific field of research. 
Wisdom and science deduce conclusions from principles and 
simultaneously demonstrate the “why” of such conclusions. Not only 
does either habit get to know the truth of the conclusions deduced, 
but the reason or cause of such truth. In short, they discover the 
casual connection between the conclusion and its principle. Con- 
sequently, we may say that either habit discovers the “why” of 
things, but wisdom sees the ultimate “‘why” in so far as the principles 
and causes from which it begins are the highest. Science may be 
had in any particularized branch of human knowledge, deducing 
conclusions from proximate principles and considering proximate 
causes. But wisdom is beyond the restricted spheres of knowledge, 
beginning as it does with the highest and most common principles 
and giving the ultimate explanation of all things.? St. Thomas 
acknowledges two specifically distinct acquired habits of wisdom, 
sacred theology and metaphysics. 

Theology is wisdom because it considers God the supreme cause 
of the whole universe, not in so far as He is known by natural 
knowledge but by faith. It consequently enjoys the prerogative of 
wisdom, which is to order and judge in the light of the supreme 
cause and give the ultimate explanation of things.* Metaphysics is 
wisdom because from its consideration of being as such it attains 
a critical analysis of the first principles of all human knowledge 
and rises to the contemplation of God as the first cause. Con- 
sequently it judges and orders every other branch of natural 
knowledge. However, it has not the same perfection as theology 
because its mode of knowing remains natural. In sacred theology 
the supreme principles and causes are supernaturally known.‘ 

Besides theology and metaphysics St. Thomas admits of lesser 
types of wisdom, i.e. among the more particularized branches of 
knowledge. One of his favourite examples is that of architecture: 


For since it is the part of the wise man to arrange and to judge, and 
since lesser matters should be judged in the light of some higher principle, 
he is said to be wise in any one order who perfectly considers the highest 
principle in that order: as in the order of building he who plans the form 


‘ct. id... 1-2, ¢. 57... 4..2. 

*Ibid., 1-2, q. 57, a. 2 ad 1. 

*Tbid., 1, q. 1, a. 6. 

*Cf. In Sent., q. 1, prolog., a. 3, sol. 1. 
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of the house is called wise and the architect, in opposition to the inferior 
labourers who trim the wood and make ready the stones.’ 


Though sacred theology is absolute wisdom (simpliciter) and the 
lesser types, including metaphysics, are wisdom only in a relative 
manner (secundum quid), nevertheless the sapiential perfection of 
theology does not equally operate in all its different treatises. In 
the sphere of moral theology, the perfection of wisdom becomes 
very apparent in the first five questions of the prima secundae. Here 
the theologian considers God, the supernatural ultimate end or final 
cause of human life. In the remaining treatises he is immediately 
concerned with human activity, ordering it and judging it in the 
light of the ultimate end. Wisdom operates in all moral theology, 
but it is especially manifest in the tract on beatitude. While it 
considers the highest cause and creatures in so far as they are 
referred to it, wisdom obviously fulfils its greatest role when it 
contemplates the ultimate cause itself. The architect is more nobly 
occupied when he is drawing up the plans for the future building 
than when he is on the site directing operations. The theological 
wisdom which manifests itself in the tract on the Blessed Trinity is 
greater than that which appears in the tract on beatitude. There 
God is considered in a more absolute way and not under any 
relative aspect, such as the ultimate end of human life. From all 
this we conclude that the sapiential perfection of the one simple 
theological habit manifests itself in greater and less degrees through- 
out the different branches of sacred science. One treatise could be 
more sapiential than another. 


Il 


One of our difficulties with regard to St. Thomas’s prima secundae 
is the presence of large psychological tracts which seem to have no 
relation whatsoever to morality. One of these is his critical analysis 
of the integral human act according to its component parts.” At 
first sight, it seems of little value to moral theology to know the 
difference between simple volition, intention, consent, choice, use 
and fruition. Yet all these precise notions are of paramount impor- 
tance in special moral theology. The moralist, if he proceeds in a 
scientific manner will seek precise and exact ideas of such moral 
entities as prayer, virtue, sin, love, etc. He must be able to pinpoint 
the particular act of intellect or will which will adequately explain 


1S. Theol., 1, q. 1, a. 6. 
* Cf. ibid., 1-2, qq. 8-17. 
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such notions. Their moral value will be all the more appreciated 
when they can be analysed according to their most fundamental 
ingredients. 

St. Thomas treats of the passions in twenty-seven questions of the 
prima secundae,' and as already stated, only one of these has any 
explicit reference to morality. The remainder constitute what seems 
to be a mere psychological treatise. The passions are acts common to 
man and animal alike. They merit consideration in moral theology 
because in man, in so far as they come under the control of intellect 
and will, they are human and consequently moral actions. Passions 
play too big a part in human activity to be neglected by the moralist. 
Very few moral actions are completely free from the influence of 
emotion or passion. In a given situation where an act must be 
morally judged it is of prime importance that the influence of 
passion be taken into account. But this cannot be done unless the 
moralist, whose office it is to judge, knows the particular passion 
in question. To recognize this passion he must know its object and 
cause. For the moral judgment to be accurate, the nature of the 
passion and its relative vehemence must be accurately known. 
Consequently, St. Thomas extensively explains each of the eleven 
passions. 

More than once in his writings does St. Thomas justify the 
presence and use of philosophy in sacred theology. This is its 
prerogative precisely because it is wisdom dealing with the ultimate 
cause and the ultimate end. A similar privilege is enjoyed by 
metaphysics within the natural order. It can rise to a natural con- 
templation of God, the first cause naturally known from creatures. 
This natural contemplation constitutes man’s natural terrestrial 
felicity. Every other branch of natural science is ordained to this, 
i.e. the particular ends of the lower sciences are ordained to the end 
of metaphysics. Consequently metaphysics may imperate and use 
the lesser sciences for its own end. Likewise, theology deals with 
God the supernatural first principle and ultimate end and has 
consequent rights and privileges with regard to all natural knowledge 
including metaphysics, in so far as natural felicity to which they 
lead is subordinated to the supernatural end considered in theology. 

Sacred theology therefore receives from and depends on 
philosophy. However, it does not depend on it as on something 
superior but as on an inferior instrument. There is a certain defect 
or limitation in sacred wisdom, but this defect is not so much in 


*Cf. ibid., 1-2, qq. 22-48. 
* Cf. In Sent., q. 1, prolog., a. 1. 
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the wisdom itself as in the human intellect where it resides. The 
human mind is best led to a consideration of God by an analogy 
with creatures. All its supernatural knowledge depends on natural 
concepts. These concepts must be clear and well defined, otherwise 
theology cannot proceed in a scientific manner. Virtue cannot be 
understood unless the natural idea of habit is well defined. Super- 
natural virtue depends on the notion of natural virtue. Either of 
these can be imperated by charity in respect of the ultimate super- 
natural end. Consequently they all merit treatment in moral theology 
and what seems to be a mere psychological tract on habits in the 
prima secundae is truly moral theology. Here wisdom uses psychology 
for its own end, just as it does in the treatise on the passions. 

As already stated, one of St. Thomas’s favourite examples to 
demostrate the prerogatives of wisdom is that of the architect.* 
A further examination of this example will throw more light on 
the office of theology with regard to the natural sciences. 

The architect is concerned with the supreme cause of the pro- 
jected building, i.e. the final cause or use to which it is to be put. 
He draws his plans accordingly (formal extrinsic cause of the whole 
building) and then orders the lower tradesmen in this respect and 
judges their work in the light of the overall plan. Each trade retains 
its specific end and nature while working under the supervision of 
the architect. The workers remain tradesmen and do not become 
architects while working under superior direction. Yet their work is 
enobled because of the ultimate end to which it is directed by the 
higher agent. The architect has the right to order and judge the 
lower trades because the particular ends of these trades are sub- 
ordinated to the more universal end which is his concern. But 
whether the architect is drawing plans or directing operations in 
accordance with these plans, in either case he works as an architect. 
The moral theologian must order and judge human activity in the 
light of the supreme cause.:To do this, he may use metaphysics, 
psychology, ethics or any other subordinate science. This is his 
prerogative because of the sapiential nature of his task. In using 
the lower sciences, he is still a theologian and his work is theological 
even though the science used retains its specific nature and particular 
end. 

IV 


All moral theology is sapiential, because in every branch of it 
human activity is judged and ordered with regard to the highest 


1Cf. S. Theol., 1, q. 1, a. 5 ad 2. 
2 Cf. ibid., 1, q. 1, a. 6. 
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cause, i.e. God who constitutes our objective beatitude. At the 
same time, however, there is nothing to prohibit a subordinate 
moral treatise exercising the role of wisdom in respect of another 
inferior more particularized treatise. Thus we would have a sub- 
ordinate and relative wisdom in the very centre of moral theology— 
wisdom within wisdom. This idea of subordinate relative wisdom 
should throw new light on the contents of the prima secundae. 

After his treatise on beatitude, St. Thomas examines the human 
act. But this is treated in an abstract universal manner, whereas in 
the secunda secundae it is considered in its concrete form, i.e. the 
act of faith, hope, charity, etc. A careful study of the first treatment 
(1-2, qq. 6-114) will reveal a striking resemblance to the science of 
metaphysics, the highest wisdom in the natural order. Likewise, 
there appears to be the same relation between St. Thomas’s moral 
metaphysics and the rest of moral theology as between metaphysics 
properly so called and the other branches of natural knowledge. 

The object of metaphysics is abstract being as such—ens ut sic. 
This is considered first in all its universality. Its properties are 
deduced, i.e. goodness, unity and truth, and at the same time 
principles are evolved which depend on the very notion of being 
as such. The mind having considered being and its negation, non- 
being, will justify the universal principle of non-contradiction, 
ens non est non ens, or, idem non potest simul esse et non esse sub 
eodem respectu. Gradually other principles are gathered from the 
abstract idea of being such as the principle of identity and the 
principle of unity. It is not as if these principles are discovered for 
the first time by the metaphysician in his analysis of being. They 
are known from the beginning but in metaphysics they are critically 
justified when they are corelated to the abstract idea of being on 
which they depend. 

In order to know more about its object, metaphysics considers 
its division into created and uncreated being. It now critically 
examines its object in this more particularized fashion. A new 
distinct science is not thus formed since the purpose of this division 
is to throw more light on the original abstract formal object. Now 
in the new branches, more particular principles are formed in 
respect of being in so far as it is created or uncreated. Because of 
the universality of its object and the principles which it evolves 
and justifies, metaphysics has an important role to play with regard 
to all the interior sciences in the natural order. The science which 
treats of ens ut sic has certain rights and privileges in respect of a 
science which treats of tale ens. Likewise, the science which critically 
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examines and justifies the very first principles of knowledge will 
fulfil an important role with regard to the lower sciences where 
these principles are taken for granted. 

Like metaphysics, fundamental moral theology! (i.e. 1-2, qq. 
6-114) is concerned with an abstract universal notion, the human 
or moral act as such. It begins with a critical examination of this 
subject? and here its “properties” are deduced and universal 
principles evolved and clarified which depend on the notion of 
human act. The chief properties of the human act are that it must 
freely? flow from an intrinsic principle (the will) and that there 
should be knowledge of the object. Considering more profoundly 
these properties, the most basic principles of moral science are 
evolved with regard to violence, fear, concupiscence and ignorance. 
These principles depend on the notion of human act for their validity 
just as the first principles of knowledge depend on the notion of 
being. Consequently they are resolved by way of conclusions in the 
prima secundae. \f they were not subordinated to the idea of human 
act, they could not be critically justified. 

Having considered the human act in all its universality, St. Thomas 
treats of moral circumstances' which are related to it in the same 
way as accidents are referred to substance in the ontological order. 
After the seventh question in the prima secundae comes the parting 
of the ways for slightly more particularized considerations. The 
human act is now considered in so far as it is proper to man® and 
common to man and animal alike.* This division of fundamental 
moral theology according to the more restricted and concrete views 
of the human or moral act is very similar to the corresponding 
division in metaphysics where being is examined precisely as created 
or uncreated. In either case a new science is not formed, and the 
abstract idea, human act or being, is still the predominant object. 

The similarity between St. Thomas’s fundamental moral theology 
and metaphysics is not only evident in the universality of the object 


! The principal part of fundamental moral theology properly so called is the treatise 
on beatitude. However, the analogy with metaphysics which we now wish to establish, 
concerns fundamental moral theology exclusive of this tract. 

2S. Theol., 1-2, q. 6. 

* For St. Thomas, an act which is not free, even that which is performed by man 
in the beatific vision, is not included in the terminology Auman act. Moral theology 
deals with free acts, as it is only these which lead to beatitude. Cf. S. Theol., 1-2, q. |, 
os 

4S. Theol., 1-2, q. 7. 

5 Ibid., 1-2, qq. 8-21. It is in this treatise that St. Thomas expressly considers 
morality (qq. 18 ff}—a notion implicitly contained in that of human act. 

* Ibid., 1-2, qq. 22-48. 
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considered and the method employed, but also in the relation 
which each bears to other branches of knowledge. Fundamental 
moral plays the same role for the more particularized treatises of 
moral theology as metaphysics does in respect of every natural 
science. In some ways, however, this analogy breaks down—firstly, 
inasmuch as moral science is practical and metaphysics is speculative 
knowledge; secondly, because fundamental moral is not a distinct 
habit from the other branches of moral theology, whereas meta- 
physics constitutes an independent science distinct from all others 
which it orders and regulates. 

The principles which are established in fundamental moral 
theology are constantly taken for granted and applied in the 
particular moral tracts, just as the first principles which are based 
on ens ut sic are presupposed in a science which deals with fale ens. 
Human activity which is constantly judged and ordered by the 
moralist, is either sinful or virtuous, natural or supernatural, but in 
every case the one common denominator is the notion of human 
act as such. Even if we insist that the Christian life is essentially a 
supernatural life, supernatural activity for all its transcendence is 
basically human and moral activity. The prima secundae has its 
clarifying and explanatory role to play with regard to acts of charity 
as with natural virtues or even sins. All are equally human acts. 
Even if our moral theology should rise to great supernatural heights, 
as it does in ascetical and mystical, it will always be uncertain and 
without foundation if not accompanied by the basic knowledge of 
the human act as such and the principles which flow from this 
abstract notion. 

A science is more intellectual and certain depending on the 
universality of its object. When this more universal knowledge 
accompanies a more restricted science, the latter gains in certainty 
and profoundity. In this way metaphysics reinforces all natural 
knowledge. The lower science no longer has to take so much on 
human faith. The basic principles which it is constantly and almost 
unconsciously applying are critically justified. Without the prima 
secundae, the rest of moral theology, no matter what form it takes, 
will always be without foundation. It will lack the certainty and 
profundity which fundamental moral can give. It will depend more 
on human faith. Consequently, it will experience great difficulty in 
defending Christian morality since the majority of moral errors are 
basic errors which attack the very moral foundation. 

The sapiential use of philosophy by St. Thomas certainly gives 
his theological works a very rational and almost pagan appearance. 
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We have already pointed out that in his treatise on beatitude which 
is the most supernatural part of moral theology, it is difficult to 
pinpoint the exact places where he is guided by faith and not pure 
reason. For all that, there is no revealed supernatural fact omitted. 
The most explicit authority on supernatural beatitude is the apostolic 
constitution of Benedict XII, Benedictus Deus! which was issued 
almost a hundred years after the composition of the prima secundae. 
There is not a supernatural truth concerning beatitude in this 
document which is not expressly treated by the Angelic Doctor. 

The scholastic or sapiential method of the Summa brings reason 
to work on the data of faith wherever this is possible. As St. Thomas 
pointed out long before the Vatican Council, just as grace does not 
destroy nature, revelation does not do violence to reason, but 
rather invites reason to investigate. This rational investigation of 
things divine gives us scholastic theology, fides quaerens intellectum. 

Just as grace does not destroy nature, neither does the gratuitous 
supernatural beatitude destroy the natural end.* The supernatural 
precepts which came with the New Law have not destroyed the 
natural precepts which result from human nature. The moralist is 
obliged to know both species since a transgression of the natural 
law implies aversion from the supernatural end. A science which 
purports to treat of man, and concentrates on the soul to the total 
neglect of the body, is a science which belies its name. Likewise, 
moral theology cannot abstract from the objective moral law. It 
remains, and within its framework the supernatural precepts oblige. 
Hence the difficulty of a totally supernatural moral theology, and 
another reason explaining the natural or neutral appearance of the 
prima secundae. 

At the outset we noted that in some recent attempts to reorganize 
moral theology on a more supernatural and practical basis St. 
Thomas’s classical fundamental moral has been eliminated. This is 
not surprising considering the difficulties which the prima secundae 
presents, and which we have examined in some detail. The key to 
these difficulties is the idea of wisdom—a perfection which prevails 
in all theology but which nevertheless appears with greater force 
in some of its branches. We have seen to what degree this perfection 
of wisdom is manifested in the prima secundae and the consequent 
relation of this work to the rest of moral theology. Without the 


Cf. Dz. 530. 

*Cf. S. Theol., 1, q. 1, a. 8 ad 2; G. 

* Cf. ibid., 1-2, q. 99, a. 2 ad 1; Gagnebet, O.P., “I’amour naturel de Dieu chez 
Saint Thomas et ses contemporains”, Revue Thomiste, 1948, pp. 294 ff; 1949, pp. 31 ff. 
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classical fundamental moral theology there would be no certitude, 
no profundity, no explanation of the ultimate “why” in the more 
particularized moral treatises. St. Thomas thought this idea of 
wisdom so important that he explained it in the very first question 
of the Summa and the opening chapter of the Contra Gentiles. This 
sapiential perfection of sacred science, if correctly understood, 
throws new light not only on fundamental moral but on the whole 
Summa Theologiae which it pervades. 
JOHN CAHILL, O.P. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


New Marriage Rituals 


In the ceremonies of the Sacrament of Matrimony the Church has 
always permitted and even encouraged much diversity in order that 
they may fit in with the local customs and traditions of different countries. 
This attitude is exemplified by the concessions in recent years of new and 
different marriage rites to Holland and in the bilingual German and 
North American Rituals. It may be opportune at this stage to examine 
critically the rites used in this country and in England for they are by no 
means entirely satisfactory or free from obvious defects. 

The marriage ceremony as described in the Roman Ritual is austerely 
brief and clear. Based on the Decree Tametsi of the Council of Trent 
it provides simply for an exchange of consent between the parties in 
response to the question of the officiating priest—Vis accipere . . . Volo; 
the partners join hands and the priest says Ego coniungo vos etc. Finally 
the contract is sealed by the handing over of the blessed ring while the 
priest says Jn nomine Patris etc. . . . It is true that for less well instructed 
persons the use of the formula Ego coniungo vos may obscure the fact 
that the partners in the marriage are themselves the ministers of the 
sacrament. But apart from this debateable point the Roman ceremony 
does bring out clearly the essenticl matter and form of the sacrament. 
It is not so, however, with the additional rites which in these countries! 
have been retained by virtue of the principle admitted by the rubrics of 
the Roman Ritual, following on the decrees of Trent—sicubi aliae 
laudabiles consuetudines et caeremoniae in celebrando. Matrimonii Sac- 
ramento adhibentur, eas convenit retineri. In the first place immediately 
after the mutual declaration and acceptance of consent the marriage 
promise is repeated more fully in the formula: “I take thee for my lawful 
wife etc. . . .” which contains the conditional clause: “If holy Church will 
it permit” and concludes with an archaic expression which is difficult to 
pronounce—‘“thereto I plight thee my troth”. This duplication of the 
exchange of consent may serve only to diminish the force of the initial 
expression by virtue of which the parties are already married. Then the 
customary manner in which the gold and silver tokens are given to the 
bride is inconvenient and the awkwardly worded formula which accom- 
panies the action does not give due emphasis to the true symbolism of 
the marriage ring. 

These defects cannot be remedied simply by the adaptation of customs 
from alien sources such as the German and American Rituals, but rather 


! Vide Rituale, edit. Lane, 1945; and Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta. 
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by emending our traditional practices in the light of their history so that 
they keep their distinctive character. The history of the Church’s 
matrimonial rites has not been compiled in any truly comprehensive 
fashion. Because of the countless social ramifications and local variations 
the sources of such a history have not been catalogued; as Professor 
René Metz remarks?! “nous nous trouvons pour l'étude de la liturgie du 
mariage, en face d’une multitude de rituels dont nous connaissons 
vaguement la date, mais dont nous ignorons la veritable identité; nous ne 
connaissons pas le chaine des manuscripts a laquelle ces ritue's appar- 
tienent, et, encore moins la place qu’ils occupent dans cette chaine’’. 
We can, however, trace fairly accurately the development of our present 
rite which has both elements derived directly from the modern Roman 
Ritual and others which have been conserved from the mediaeval Sarum 
Rite. 

Passing quickly over the earliest period when the Christians adopted 
the marriage customs of the Empire, we need note merely how the 
Romans distinguished between the public betrothal ceremony and the 
actual marriage. For the Romans the ring, an unadorned iron ring, was 
associated with the espousals rather than with marriage. The engagement 
ceremony was a public one in which the promise of future marriage was 
confirmed by the bridegroom’s giving to the bride-to-be a ring and other 
gifts (arrhae sponsaliciae). The ring was worn by the espoused woman 
on the third finger of her left hand as the symbol of the bond uniting the 
affianced parties; that it should be regarded as a sign of her fidelity was 
an idea introduced later by the Christians, e.g. St. Ambrose refers to it 
as the anulus fidei. The left hand was chosen for practical reasons that 
the ring was there better preserved from everyday contacts, while the 
choice of the third finger was justified by various physiological arguments 
that this finger was connected with the heart by a nerve (as Aulus Gellius 
(+ 180) alleged the Egyptians had discovered) or by a vein (as St. Isidore 
of Seville explained in the sixth century).? The distinctive rites of the 
Roman marriage ceremony were the Velatio sponsae, the bride’s donning 
of the marriage veil (flammeum) and the dextrarum iunctio, when the 
bride was given away by her father or guardian and the parties clasped 
hands. For the Roman jurists the essence of the marriage contract lay 
in the consent of the parties—Nuptiae consensu contrahentium fiunt. 
Hence the Christians, in accepting this concept could take over also 
many of the social customs connected with Roman nuptials. 

At a very early period of the Christian era it became customary, if 
not obligatory, for the faithful to seek the blessing of the Church on their 
marriage. St. Ignatius of Antioch, at the beginning of the second century, 


1 Vide Prof. René Metz, La Consecration des Vierges (1954), p. 364; Pierre Journel, 
“La liturgie romaine du mariage’, La maison Dieu, N. 50; J. Huard: “La liturgie 
nuptiale dans l’Eglise romaine” in Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissales, 1957, n. 5; 
Righetti, Storia Liturgica 1V. 

2 Op. cit., p. 393 et seq. 
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states that it is becoming that the espoused should seek the blessing of 
the bishop, and Tertullian at the close of that century declares: Penes nos 
occultae coniunctiones, idest non prius ad ecclesiam professae, iuxta 
moechiam et fornicationem iudicari periclitantur. Although this Montanist 
rule was not so rigorously observed by Catholics it did gradually become 
more general. The blessing was given at different stages, for example, the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas* witnesses to the custom of blessing the newly 
wed in their bridal chamber. “Selon les regions c’est tel ou tel acte, 
jusque-la purement familial qui va recevoir une signification chretiénne 
et etre sacralisé par l’intervention sacerdotale: en Orient, le couronnement 
des epoux; en Gaule, en Espagne et dans les pays celtiques, la benediction 
dans la chambre nuptiale; 4 Rome et 4 Milan, la velatio”.3 At Rome the 
only ceremony retained was that of the nuptial veil; the ring and earnest- 
money (arrhas) remained part of the domestic celebration of the 
espousals. The Leonine Sacramentary has a blessing to accompany the 
obnublatio capitis and in the Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries we 
find more developed formulas for the carrying out of this blessing during 
the celebration of the Eucharist. 

Pope Nicholas I in 866, in his reply to the Bulgarians, describes* “the 
usages which the holy Roman Church has received from antiquity and 
still observes ... Our faithful, whether men or women, when they 
contract marriage do not wear on their heads a crown of gold or silver, 
or any other metal. But after the betrothal, which is the promise of future 
union, and is celebrated with the consent of both parties and of those 
who have authority over them after the bridegroom has placed a ring 
as a pledge on the bride’s finger and has given her in the presence of 
witnesses brought by both parties the dowry agreed upon, with a docu- 
ment which sets forth what has been agreed upon, immediately, or rather 
at a fitting time, so that it may not be supposed that these arrangements 
have been made before the time legally fixed, both come to the actual 
marriage. Firstly they are led into the church with the offerings which 
they are to present to God by the hands of the priest, and thus they 
receive the blessing and the heavenly veil, as it took place in the beginning 
when God placed the first pair in the earthly paradise ... But this veil 
is not received by such as are celebrating their second marriage. Then 
leaving the church they wear on their heads crowns which are generally 
kept in the church”. The Pope adds, however, that these ceremonies did 
not pertain to the substance of the sacrament and sometimes could not 
be afforded by the poor. Only the mutual consent of the parties was 
necessary and sufficient—Sufficiat secundum leges solus eorum consensus, 
de quorum coniunctionibus agitur: qui consensus si solus in nuptiis forte 
defuerit, cetera omnia . . . frustrantur. It was to defend this freedom of 

1 De Pudicitia. 

® James, The Apocryphal New Testament, p. 368. 
3 Maison Dieu, p. 37. 


* Trans. in Villien: History and Liturgy of the Sacraments, p. 280. 
5 Denzinger, Enchiridion, N. 334. 
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consent that in the tenth century the Church had to insist that the 
expression of mutual consent be made coram Ecclesiae. In Germany 
especially a young woman was subject to the control of her parents 
who exercised the mundium, an extreme form of the patria potestas. For 
the Germans the traditio puellae, the ceremony by which a bride was 
handed over by her father to her husband and received with the dextrarum 
iunctio was not a mere formality but a legal act which sometimes had 
little regard to the liberty of the subject. The Church reacted against this 
view by demanding that the nuptial consent be expressed publicly but 
the consent of the parents was long regarded as necessary for validity. 
It was not until the twelfth century that Peter Lombard? clearly for- 
mulated the principle that parental consent is unnecessary and the 
Church adopted the position that in the domain of marriage sons and 
daughters were free from parental control. 

In many places the ritual practice had already anticipated this develop- 
ment. The Romano-Germanic Pontifical in the tenth century provided 
for the rite by which the bishop in the church required of the parties a 
detailed expression of their mutual consent—of the bride’s parent he 
asked Vis hanc foeminam dare huic ad uxorem? and of the parties Vis 
hanc recipere in uxorem (hunc in maritum)? Recipis eam in tua fide? 
Observaris eum in tua fide? The eleventh century Rennes (Normandy) 
Missal directs that at the door of the church the priest interrogat eos 
sapienter utrum legaliter copulari velint.2 From the eleventh century 
onwards this public declaration of consent in facie Ecclesiae is incor- 
porated generally in the ritual; in many regions, e.g. in Normandy in 


door of the church and specially large porches were provided to accom- 
modate the wedding parties. The formula with which the priest confirmed 
this consent usually included the deprecatory form Deus Abraham, Deus 
Isaac, Deus Iacob, ipse vos coniungat impleatque benedictionem suam in 
vobis. Amongst the Rituals examined by Marténe it is in the thirteenth 
century Ritual of Rouen that we first find the formula Ego coniungo vos 
in matrimonium etc.? used in addition to the prayer Deus Abraham etc. 
This form may have been introduced as a replacement of the traditio 
puellae which from the twelfth century had become a mere formality, 
more often omitted altogether or having merely social significance. In 
the previous ages the traditio had taken the extreme form of the bride’s 
father placing her hand in that of her husband, thereby implying that he 
it was who joined the partners. By the thirteenth century the Church had 
vindicated the right of the parties to freedom in their acceptance of the 
marriage contract, and made this declaration to confirm in the name of 
God their union. The formula also carried the implication that clandestine 


! Vide Metz, loc. cit.; Molien: Liturgie des Sacraments. 
* Marténe, De Antiq. Eccles. Ritibus. Lib. 1, cap. ix Ordo Il. 
3 Ibidem, Ordo VII. 
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marriages were not contracted in God’s name.' Indeed some canonists, 
e.g. Gratian (+ 1179), attributed a sacramental value to the nuptial 
blessing. In Germany most rituals carried instead of Ego coniungo vos 
the formula Matrimonium per vos secundum ordinem sanctae matris 
ecclesiae contractum ratifico, confirmo et benedico, and that is the form 
which has passed over into the new (1950) German bilingual ritual. The 
Council of Trent when forbidding clandestine marriages formally adopted 
the form Ego coniungo vos etc. but added vel aliis utatur verbis, iuxta 
receptum uniuscuiusque provinciae ritum. 

In Germany too the symbolism of the ring was changed. There at first 
the Roman custom was followed and the ring was given at the espousals, 
but these espousals were regarded as so important that infidelity to them 
was viewed as equivalent to adultery. Historians are not agreed on the 
question whether the engagement did imply a giving and acceptance of 
full marital rights, but it is clear that soon the ceremonies of the sponsalia 
de futuro and of the sponsalia de praesenti were merged in one function. 
Hence what had formerly been regarded as an engagement ring came to 
be given only on the day of the marriage and became a symbol! of the 
sealing of the marriage contract. The wife wore it henceforth as a testi- 
mony to her fidelity; in Germany it was worn on the middle finger of the 
right hand. The custom of wearing it on the right hand, but more often 
on the third finger, commonly prevailed also in France from the eleventh 
century until the fifteenth. As exceptions to this general practice the 
Sarum Missal and the twelfth century pontifical of the Normand abbey 
of Lyre, two sources of our present Anglo-Irish rite, prescribe that the 
ring be placed on the left hand, but for a period in the fifteenth 
century the right hand was used. The custom of touching each finger 
when putting on the ring Jn nomine Patris etc. was introduced in the 
twelfth century, but was generally abandoned again in the fifteenth; it is 
not followed by the Roman Ritual. 

Our Anglo-Irish rite is derived from the Sarum Missal and the Roman 
Ritual of 1614. The Sarum ritual? did not include the formula Ego vos 
coniungo etc. but in the long marriage promise, “I take thee etc.” occurred 
the phrase “. . . if holy chyrche it wol ordenye’’. It was preceded by a 
declaration of consent made in response to the priest’s question—Vis 
habere hanc mulierem in sponsam (hunc virum in sponsum) etc.? Volo— 
and by the subharrhatio, i.e. the presentation of the ring and other gifts 
to the bride. These preliminary rites may have originally pertained to the 
espousals and were regarded in that light; hence the real contractual 
promise was contained in the words “I take thee etc.” The reference to 
the “ordinance of the Church” (“selon l’este et l’ordonnance de I’Eglise”’) 


‘ The Council of Trier (in 1227) declared: “Prohibemus ne laici quicumque sint, 
auctoritate sua sine sacerdote aliquos matrimonialiter audeant coniungere”. and the 
Synod of Prague (1350) “Laici ... nubentes non audeant copulare”. Cf. Righetti, 
op. cit. 

2 Cf. Rite of Book of Common Prayer; Palmer’s Orgines Liturgicae, p. 214. 
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in the fourteenth century Chalons Ritual)! was meant to exclude any 
element of clandestinity from the marriage. Nowadays the formula Ego 
coniungo vos which has been taken over from the Roman Ritual is a 
sufficient declaration that the marriage has been solemnized coram 
Ecclesiae. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the theory that the 
priest is the true and proper minister of the sacrament of matrimony was 
revived by Melchior Cano and other theologians and as a consequence, 
although the history of the liturgy of nuptials and of the juridical status 
of the sacrament did not lend any support to this view, the words of the 
promise came to be rendered “if holy Church will it permit’. The phrase 
“with all my worldly goods I thee endow” is unusual and occurs only in 
the Sarum Missal and in the Ritual of Chalons—*. . . de cet anneau te 
espouse et de mes biens te doue”. In 1547 the Sarum rite followed the 
example of most continental rituals which had returned to the Roman 
custom of placing the ring on the left hand. In Germany two rings were 
exchanged.” 

The modern German bilingual Ritual retains a native traditional 
practice by which two rings are first blessed and exchanged in a pre- 
liminary espousal ceremony before marital consent is expressed by the 
parties and confirmed by the priest with the formula Ego auctoritate 
Ecclesiae matrimonium per vos contractum confirmo et benedico: In nomine 
Patris etc. In the1954 American bilingual Ritual there was introduced an 
adaptation of this ceremony, but it had not the logical order or the 
traditional roots of the German rite. Similarly the new rite sanctioned 
for use in Holland although it takes over from the German rite the 
notion of the public, community character of the marriage promises 
and gives them a new position in the Mass (after the Introit) yet it adheres 
to customs traditional in France and in the Low Countries concerning 
the ring etc. So too, following the example but not the method of the 
German Ritual, we can best remedy the defects of our present marriage 
rite by a simple clarification of our own tradition. Firstly, in accordance 
with the practice in the Sarum and other mediaeval rites the ceremony 
should be prefaced by a short instruction setting out the truths that 
(a) Marriage comes from God, and (b) has been especially sanctified by 
Christ who raised it to the dignity of a sacrament which symbolizes his 
own union with the Church, and (c) adumbrating the bona matrimonialia. 
Then it must be made clear that the initial expression of mutual consent 
made in response to the priest’s questions constitutes the essence of the 
sacrament, and from the instant that they reply to the priest the parties are 
married. This can be made clear by the priest’s saying to them immediately : 
“Now that you are united in holy Matrimony, join your right hands and 
say: I take you as my lawful wife (husband) etc.” In the detailed marriage 
pledge the clause “... if holy Church will it permit” can be omitted 


? Op. cit., Ordo XI. 


* The Ritual of Toledo also retains the*double ring ceremony and hence this rite 
has been established in South America. 
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because the special position of the priest both as a witness to the marriage 
and as the representative of the authority of the Church to legislate 
exclusively on marriage is now safeguarded by the formula of Trent and 
of the Roman Ritual, Ego coniungo vos etc. Since it has been made clear 
that the parties are already married there is no danger that the force of 
this form would be now misunderstood. Finally the ring is to be given 
with its traditional ceremony and separately from the gold and silver 
tokens of the husband’s worldly goods. Then the nuptials should be 
concluded with a simple vernacular blessing designed to remind the 
partners of the sanctity of this sacrament which will remain as a per- 
manent source of grace in their lives to assist them to fulfil the duties of 
parents towards their offspring and their other mutual marital 
obligations. 
GERARD MONTAGUE 


The Role of the Sacraments in Relation 
to the Mysteries of Christ 


l 

The liturgical movement directed and encouraged by the Church has 
been responsible in great part for the controversies and speculative 
discussions that engage the attention of theologians today concerning 
the place and sublime significance of the mysteries of Christ in the life 
of the faithful. These mysteries are the saving truths of faith and so 
their importance and relevance to life can not be overstressed. They 
form the very centre of Christian thought and life. Without a knowledge 
of them there can be no Christian worship. 

God has revealed himself to us in mysteries; they express a hidden 
reality which lies beyond our vision. He could not have made a fuller 
revelation of himself than he has done, for he sent his only-begotten Son 
into the visible world in human flesh. Christ then in his life on earth is 
the great mystery of God. He embodies the full truth of God and is the 
same yesterday, today and for ever. The ideal for every man has been 
realized with the events of his life, for he has redeemed mankind and 
made the life of perfection possible for all. A new order of things has 
been established with his coming: human relations have been changed 
owing to his influence and men can live in peace. His life of course must 
be reproduced in every human being, for there can be no personal salva- 
tion otherwise. It is only through the events of his life or his actions 
that we become related to him and perfected in our life. Without contact 
with the mysteries of his life no one can enter his kingdom or become a 
member of it. It is not just a question of sincerely acknowledging him 
but rather of cleaving to him; our life must conform to his life in all its 
stages. We speak, for instance, of our life being marked by the passion. 
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This being the central mystery of Christ’s life is more in evidence than 
any of the rest. 

Pope Pius XII in his encyclical Mediator Dei leaves us in no doubt 
as to the presence of the mysteries of Christ in the liturgical worship of 
the Church. He says: “The liturgical year ... is no cold and lifeless 
representation of past events, no mere historical record. It is Christ 
himself, living on in his Church, and still pursuing that path of boundless 
mercy which, ‘going about and doing good’, he began to tread during 
his life on earth. This he did in order that the souls of men might come 
into contact with his mysteries and, so to speak, live by them. And these 
mysteries are still now constantly present and active, not in the vague 
and nebulous way which certain recent writers describe, but as Catholic 
doctrine teaches us”. The question is then, how can the mysteries of 
Christ’s life come to be in the present and become the supreme and vital 
concern of every follower of his? This is the precise question with which 
present-day theologians are preoccupied. And it does not admit of a 
summary answer. 

The name of Dom Odo Casel comes up at once here because of his 
notable study of the problem. He has been responsible for a new line of 
thought in this question and in others connected with it. His position has 
attracted a great deal of attention because of what might be described 
as the liturgical realism that is with it. According to Dom Casel the 
mysteries of Christ’s life, his death, resurrection and all his redemptive 
actions are presenf in their full objective historical reality in the different 
sacraments and sacred rites used by the Church in her liturgical worship. 
For him historical events have no inherent reference to a definite time 
because otherwise they could not be made to exist in the present or come 
to be, through the power of God, in a different time. He distinguishes 
between historical events and their historical mode of existence. 

There is undoubtedly subtleness and originality with this whole mode 
of approach, but even with the nuances he adds, it is still open to severe 
criticism. His views of space and time are unacceptable and could not 
be defended. It is impossible for historical events to be moved backward 
or forward. Space and time, which arise out of the general character of 
material things, render them determined and unalterable so that they 
cannot be transposed in themselves. Time of its nature implies succession 
and is therefore irrevocable and irreversible. It is not something distinct 
from the passage of events or accidental to them. Accordingly there is 
no room for the distinction he makes between the mode of existence of 
an historical event and the event itself; they are two dimensions of the 
same thing. No action of Christ can be disengaged from time, for every- 
thing he did was according to a human mode and measure. Never did 
he act according to his divine nature alone. Everything that was the work 
of his divine nature was at the same time the work of his human nature. 
Dom Casel makes no attempt to establish or indicate how it is possible 
for the mysteries or historical events of Christ’s life to be present in the 
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sacraments in a super-temporal way. It is a mysterious presence indeed 
and entirely above the order of nature, but still it should admit of some 
explanation and exemplification, for otherwise there is no possibility 
of a theology of mysteries. The theologian is entitled to enquire how 
this can be so, for he has no place in his science for anything that is 
indefensible. 


lI 

The sacraments are far from being mere symbols or empty signs 
designed merely to remind us of the mysteries or events of Christ’s life 
and fix our attention on him. Sacramental rites are sacred, firstly, because 
they were instituted by Christ and secondly, because they are entirely 
concerned with holy and adorable things. They have an inner meaning 
and purpose that is not immediately evident to us even though they are 
sensible and visible to our mortal eyes. Through them not only do we 
profess our faith but we have access to Christ in all that he is for us and 
acquire a vital relationship to him. We cannot become holy independently 
of Christ, for he is the source of divine light and grace for every man 
born into the world even to the end of time. All newness of life is an 
extension of his grace and merit. In him there is the fullness of grace 
and all the effects of it that appear in the life of the faithful down the 
ages. The Church does not constitute a component unit with him but 
is rather the unfolding in time of what is realized in the fullest measure 
in him. 

All supernatural perfection is epitomized in Christ. His power and 
influence in the world are due to his human nature not just by itself or 
apart from what he accomplished in it. His actions constitute a kind of 
internal and necessary complement to it, and it is through them that man 
is sanctified and brought to final glory. The whole value of the mysteries 
of Christ’s life does not reside just in their merit. There is efficient causality 
with them and so they are concerned with the actual life of grace. And 
just as Christ’s human nature has not an existence of its own apart from 
his divine nature so it does not cause in its own right; it is an instrument 
of the divinity in all its operations. Accordingly St. Thomas writes: 
“Christ’s humanity is the instrument of the Godhead, therefore all 
Christ’s actions and sufferings operate instrumentally in virtue of his 
Godhead for the salvation of men”’.! And again he says: “‘Christ’s passion 
is the proper cause of the forgiveness of sins ... by way of efficiency, 
inasmuch as Christ’s flesh, wherein he endured the passion, is the instru- 
ment of the Godhead, so that his sufferings and actions operate with 
divine power for expelling sin’”’.* 

There is an essential and intimate relationship between all the mysteries 
of Christ’s life not just because the divine power permeates them, making 
them to be all alike efficient instrumental causes but owing to their 


1. S. Theol. 3, q. 48, a. 6. 
2. S. Theol. 3, q. 49, a. 1. 
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ultimate end or object. Underlying all that Christ did there was a unity 
of purpose. His whole life was for our redemption and the glory of his 
Father. And so each mystery had its own exclusive particular reference 
to the great mystery of redemption. It was on the Cross or by his sac- 
rificial death that Christ accomplished the work of our redemption. 
This makes Calvary to be the central and pre-eminent mystery or the 
central thing in the life of Christ. 


III 

To be saved it is necessary to share in the redemptive act of Christ. 
It is the medicine of life. St. Thomas has expressed it by saying: “Christ 
by his passion delivered us from our sins causally—that is, by setting up 
the cause of our deliverance, from which cause all sins whatsoever, past, 
present or to come, could be forgiven: just as if a doctor were to prepare 
a medicine by which all sickness can be cured even in future”. The 
passion of Christ and all the mysteries of his life effect our salvation 
through faith and the sacraments. “Christ’s passion’, says St. Thomas, 
“although corporeal, has yet a spiritual effect from the Godhead united: 
and therefore it secures its efficacy by spiritual contact—namely, by 
faith and the sacraments”’.? Christ has made and established an order 
wherein the mysteries of his life exercise their causality and bear fruit. 
The sacramental order is not the outcome of man’s endeavour or due to 
his initiative. It is a true and unique order of value and far from being 
purely subjective since it extends and perpetuates the mysteries of Christ. 
Not being concerned exclusively with the things of space and time it is 
quite unlike the natural order of things. With it there is a new medium 
of existence and standard of reality. The sacraments are not substitutes 
for, nor approximations to, spiritual or invisible realities but outward 
and effectual signs of them. Owing to their existence there is in the present 
order of things a continuation of the Incarnation. By means of them we 
come into a definite alignment with the humanity of Christ in all its 
worth and perfection. There is an integrating process with them for we 
have real contact with Christ in all that he is. 

Everything accomplished in Christ’s humanity and belonging to it 
has the character of mystery about it because it embodies what is divine. 
His divine nature has suffered no diminution because of his human 
nature. Not only in its activities but in its states his human nature is the 
instrument of the Godhead as it is inseparably united to it and elevated 
by it. The divine instrumentality is native and permanent in Christ’s 
humanity and not just intermittent. It is to it that the passion and the 
sacraments owe their efficacy. All the sacraments are signs of the passion, 
though not equally or to the same extent. For as St. Thomas says: “‘Christ’s 
passion was a kind of universal cause of men’s salvation, both of the 
living and of the dead. But a general cause is applied to particular effects 

|. Ibid., 3, q. 49, a. 1 ad 3. 

2. Ibid., 3, q. 48, a. 6 ad 2. 
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by means of something special. Hence, as the power of the passion is 
applied to the living through the sacraments which make us like unto 
Christ’s passion, so likewise it is applied to the dead through his descent 
into hell’’.! 


IV 

For the passion to be effective and exercise its causation in the sacra- 
ments its conceptual presence in them, through faith, is sufficient. Thus 
the sacrament of baptism existed even before the passion had taken 
place and it was every bit as effective in the beginning. or when it was 
instituted, as it is now. St. Thomas states this as follows: “Even before 
Christ’s passion, baptism inasmuch as it foreshadowed it, derives its 
efficacy therefrom; but not in the same way as the sacraments of the 
Old Law. For these were mere figures: whereas baptism derived the 
power of justifying from Christ himself, by whose power the passion 
itself was to become a saving force”.? It is not putting the cart before 
the horse or an inversion of order to say that the sacrament of baptism 
preceded that which imparts to it its power and of which it is a sign. 
Once the Incarnation was accomplished there was nothing to prevent 
this sacrament or any other one from being instituted, for they are a 
kind of new creation with reference to the humanity of Christ. Before 
Christ came they simply could not have existed. What were called 
sacraments in the Old Law differed entirely in character from the sacra- 
ments of the New Law for they were nothing more than a kind of 
protestation of faith. They have no power of themselves. But the sacra- 
ments of the New Law possess as material and sensible things the power 
to bring man into vital contact with Christ. It is not just from faith 
that they derive their sacred and distinctive character. The contact with 
Christ that is established through faith belongs to the psychological 
order and has nothing to do with external and visible things. It is an 
act of the mind. 

Christ had the same power before his passion as he had afterwards 
to make things significant in relation to it and give a wholly new dimension 
of existence to them. Everything in the sacramental system has meaning 
only in relation to the passion. All Christ’s actions were in virtue of the 
passion, for the redemption of mankind was the work of his life. Baptism 
from the first moment of its institution was subject to the influence of 
the passion. Its causal efficacy from the beginning was the same because 
of the direct and physical contact with the humanity of Christ that it 
involved. 

The whole end and purpose of the sacraments is to apply the passion 
of Christ to man and raise him to a new and higher life. They signify 
the passion and have no meaning except in terms of it. But merely to 
say of them that they are signs is not to give an adequate account of 


1. Ibid., 3, q. 52, a. 1 ad 2. 
2. Ibid., 3, q. 66, a. 2 ad 1. 
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them. They are also causes and so there is life-giving power with them. 
Causation and signification are not separate and distinct elements in 
them, they are internally related and so the one is just as much a distinctive 
characteristic of them as the other. Their causality is in proportion to 
their signification and measured by it. They are designed to effect what 
they signify. They are efficacious signs. Accordingly St. Thomas defines 
a sacrament as “a sign of a sacred thing in as much as it makes men 
holy”.! There must be a certain correspondence on the part of man with 
what is signified in the sacraments, for otherwise they cannot be true 
signs for him. Certain specified conditions and dispositions are necessary 
for the inner life that they beget in man. It is in being mindful of the 
passion that man first comes to appreciate and venerate Christ for what 
he is. There can be no conformity to him where there is no living know- 
ledge of him. A personal attitude towards him is required in order that 
the sacraments may produce their effect. Man must desire and accept 
the new life that Christ offers him before it can be communicated to 
him. It cannot be imposed upon him against his will and interests. 

The mysteries of Christ are complete in themselves but they are not 
self-contained. They do not exist in their own right, because they are all 
relative to the humanity of Christ. The endurance that they have beyond 
themselves is due to the intimate union existing between the human 
nature and divine nature in Christ. His human nature is the united and 
living instrument of the divinity. God acted in and through it. It was 
rendered suitable in the highest degree for the work of sanctification 
through all that was accomplished in it. Nothing that Christ did was in 
vain. His humanity is a renovated humanity. Thus because of the 
resurrection he is a risen Christ and as such not only is he the source of 
light and strength for us but he is also the cause of our resurrection. 
And because he was dead and underwent extreme suffering in dying, his 
humanity has, as a result, in the hands of God, a superhuman power 
with regard to every conceivable grace. The unison and harmony existing 
between the human and divine in Christ could not have been greater. 
His human nature was moved and made use of by the divinity. All that is 
imperishable and abiding in Christ’s mysteries is conveyed to us through 
the sacraments, for the efficacy of both is the same. But the question 
arises how can the sacraments act in virtue of the mysteries and be at 
the same time intermediaries between us and them? What exactly is 
the difference between sacramental action and the action of the mysteries ? 


Vv 
There is a symbolic power and significance with a sacrament. It 
represents something and has a divine meaning. This is what makes it 
to be something apart from everything else in the world. Its representative 
character is important and can never be overlooked. Thus St. Thomas 
points out that “Christ’s passion acts in the baptism of water by way of 
1. Ibid., 3, q. 60, a. 2. 
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figurative representation’’.! Still sacramental activity is not on the level 
of representation or a purely symbolic activity. There is an inward reality 
with it that is fundamental. In a sacrament there can be no separation 
between what is external and visible and that which is invisible. These 
two elements do not just exist side by side but form a unity, so that the 
one is incomplete without the other. With sacramental action there is a 
transition from a figurative representation to a spiritual one. Man is 
transformed in the hidden depth of his soul to such an extent that Christ 
becomes the life of it. This is not just a metaphor but really a momentous 
change in the life of man. He becomes so responsive to Christ that he is 
no longer satisfied with common goodness in the sphere of morals. 
Christ is the standard of excellence for him and the rule of life. Incor- 
poration into Christ and a unity of souls in him is the result of sacramental 
action. 

The sacraments act as causes in place of the mysteries, in accordance, 
of course, with their capacity and character. There is more with them 
than the promise of Christ. They are practical manifestations of his 
power. In themselves, however, they are in no way absolute. They are 
nothing in their own right apart from the redemptive act of Christ because 
they bear on it at every point. The mysteries are present in them firstly, 
as in their signs, for that which is signified exists in some way in its sign, 
and secondly, as in their deputy causes. While they encompass the 
mysteries and are equal to them in value still they are not identified 
with them nor do they belong to the same order. Of all the sacraments 
Baptism and the Eucharist have the closest relation to the passion yet 
neither of them is the passion. They are figurative representations of it. 
In the Eucharist, which is the sacrament of sacraments or the archetypal 
sacrament, there is a representative image of the passion as it took place 
on Calvary, in fact all the symbolism surrounding it has a commemorative 
meaning and points to the passion. But only in the actual celebration of 
this sacrament, that is to say, in the consecration, is the passion set forth 
in the midst of time in all its availability and fruitfulness. This sacrament 
signifies directly and immediately the redemptive sacrifice of Christ in 
its totality and not just under a certain aspect as the other sacraments do. 
And just as Christ’s death on the Cross was an immolation so likewise is 
the Eucharist an immolation, for the effects with it are the same. In it, 
however, the sacrifice of Calvary is not offered over again or repeated, 
for then it would not be in any way a commemoration of Calvary or 
relative to it. Calvary took place once and does not admit of repetition. 
The immolation in the Eucharist, which makes it to be a sacrifice, is not 
the same as the immolation of the Cross, for being under the form and 
appearance of bread and wine it lacks the conditions of historical realism 
that existed on Calvary. There is not a physical separation of the body 
and blood of Christ brought about in the Eucharist through the words 
of consecration. The separation that is effected has no reality other than 


l. Ibid., 3, q. 66, a. 12. 
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that of a sign. Under the consecrated species of bread and wine Christ 
is externally represented as a victim, for in virtue of the words of con- 
secration his body alone is rendered present under the appearance of 
bread and his blood alone under the appearance of wine. This makes the 
Eucharistic sacrifice to be a unique sacrifice, differing in character from 
that of the Cross. And yet it is strictly related to the Cross and derives 
its meaning from it since it is the sign of the Cross. It is not an empty, 
static sign but a living, dynamic one, for not merely does it signify the 
passion but it applies it to us. That it can do this is due to the actual 
influence of Christ as he exists now in heaven. The actions that he per- 
formed during his life on earth have long ago ceased and become part 
of history. They can never be again in their historical setting and with the 
same real existence. Like all human actions once they attain their goal 
they are no more. They have no enduring permanence. Accordingly, no 
real value can be attached to the sacraments independently of Christ as 
he now exists. He is the source of the life and grace that is with them. 
The human minister is merely his instrument and has no power of himself. 


VI 

Sacramental action is indissolubly and inseparably bound up with 
redemptive action. It succeeds redemptive action but it does not supersede 
it. It forms a continuity with it by extending to space and time all that 
Christ achieved for the world. Those who did not exist at the moment 
of redemption could not benefit by it, though its aim and purpose was to 
secure the individual salvation of all. The order of things that Christ came 
to establish is brought about through the intermediary of the sacraments. 
In them he has made provision for every man and placed at his disposal 
the means of salvation. Redemption is not made more perfect or complete 
in itself through the sacraments but brought rather to its final and adequate 
term. It is not a mystery that remains to be realized in the course of time. 
It is already accomplished in its essential features in the humanity of 
Christ. What the sacraments make to exist in a diversity of forms or in 
different souls is already realized in its perfection in Christ. With them 
there is an extension of his life but never anything by way of addition 
to what is in him. He is the glory of the world and the object of the 
spiritual aspirations of humanity. 

The actual influence or motion of Christ in the sacraments is nothing 
other than the resumption and continuation of the motion whereby the 
redemptive act was rendered actual and effective. There is no dualism of 
activities here or piecemeal process as the difference of action is only 
numeric. Sacramental action has the same value and specific character 
as redemptive action because its formal term is the same. It is in relation 
to its object that an action is defined. Any difference that does not arise 
from the object to which it is primarily directed is accidental or material 
and of no importance. 

It is sacramental signification that preserves the continuity between 
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Christ’s separate act in the sacraments and the mystery of redemption. 
It is the principle of unity and harmony since it is the formal and specific 
element in a sacrament. Sacramental action can never be dissociated 
from sacramental signification because a sacrament is a sign. In instituting 
the sacraments Christ determined and fixed for ever the form of his 
action in them and it is as unchanging and immutable as the work of 
redemption itself. Everything in the sacraments is subject to their sig- 
nification and raised, through it, to a new level. Sacramental signification, 
however, is not something existing in the sacraments ready-made because 
it is divine and does not belong to the natural order. It is Christ’s action 
in the sacraments that accounts for it and makes it to be a reality. There 
is a two-fold signification in the sacraments: natural and supernatural. 
They go together, needless to say, but they are far from being identified. 
As material things the sacraments have of themselves a certain represen- 
tative power or aptitude to signify. Their supernatural signification is the 
extension or transformation of this. It is on a level with the divine intention 
and due entirely to it. It is this new and sublime signification that makes 
the sacraments to be the most precious of all things that exist in the 
world of space and time. There is nothing to equal them in value. 

The divine intention upon which sacramental signification depends 
has nothing to do with the intention that is demanded for the valid 
administration and reception of the sacraments, nor is it concerned with 
an end to be attained. With it there is full achievement as it belongs to 
the order of execution or fact, and so in the sacraments the issue is never 
undecided. No matter what happens they can never be deprived of their 
effect. Their efficacy and significance are one and the same thing. In 
them the mysteries of Christ are operative with all their saving power 
since they produce in the life of man the fruits of redemption. There is 
nothing incomplete about their significance for they refer to the mysteries 
in their temporal reality and recall them as past events. They thus enable 
us to look back in a very real way on the historic events of Christ’s life. 
They are signs of the mysteries in their entirety and from every point of 
view. But this is not to say that the mysteries are present in them as they 
were realized in time and belong to the past, for being subject to the law 
of succession, like everything else in the world, it is impossible for them 
to be present in this way. The instrumental power in the sacraments is 
subordinated to that of Christ’s humanity, which means that the instru- 
mental action in both is the same. Christ’s action in the sacraments 
brings them completely into line with the mysteries as they live on virtually 
in him, that is, in their effects in his glorified humanity. It is through the 
sacraments that man comes to bear a resemblance in his life to Christ 
in his mysteries and to be associated with him. For man to be attuned to 
Christ in his soul it is necessary that the mysteries of Christ’s life should 
shine forth in his with all their power and splendour. There can be no 
inner harmony between the soul and Christ except in terms of the 
mysteries. Everything in the life of the spirit is founded on the mysteries. 
They form the context of the Christian life and it is in the sacraments 
that they are actively present because of the significance of the sacraments 
and the action of Christin them. All that the sacraments signify is verified. 
IGNATIUS O’BRIEN, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MODERNITY OF ST. AUGUSTINE. By Jean Guitton. 1959. London: 
Geoffrey Chapman. Pp. 89. Price 7/6. 


While the Church can never afford to lose any of the thought of those 
doctors who have clarified the message of Christ and accommodated 
it to changing human conditions, the teaching of St. Augustine has a 
special relevance for our age. Our attention may be directed towards 
him by the striking historical parallel between the breakdown of the 
Roman Empire which had provided the framework within which 
Christianity had developed, and the present world situation faced with 
total destruction, but this does not give the full explanation of the 
renewed interest in his work. No one has better probed the relationship 
between the temporal vicissitudes of earthly powers and God’s providen- 
tial plan for humanity. Nor has he confined himself like Spengler to the 
rise and fall of mighty civilizations; in his Confessions he reveals the 
tension between the temporal and the eternal with a vividness that has 
never been surpassed. His treatment of grace and salvation is two- 
dimensional, embracing both man’s personal struggle and his effort to 
build the city of God in a fallen world. 

In this brief study, M. Guitton confronts the thought of Augustine 
with that of Freud, Proust, Gide and Sartre, and touches on its affinity 
with that of Newman. Too ambitious a project for more than a very 
general survey, but well worth the doing. To take Freud alone, he shares 
with Augustine a preoccupation with man in his pre-deliberative life 
and sees the perversion—libido—which will produce tension when the 
subject must make some sort of adjustment to the community within 
which he lives. For the psychoanalyst, the whole process of deliverance 
is subject to rigid determinism, and deliverance must be sought within 
the same material order. M. Guitton sees the possibility of an Augus- 
tinian assumption of the Freudian data and technique, but the deliverance 
would pertain to another order. The mind or soul would be the pre- 
dominant partner in the soul-body unit, but there would be a frank 
recognition of the duality that is inherent in the mode of existence 
assigned us. But M. Guitton believes that the materialist theory will 
have to work itself out and prove its own inadequacy. We find it hard 
to accept this position. If the theory be susceptible of a spiritual turn, 
then this should be hammered home in season and out of season. Proust, 
Gide and Sartre also get brief attention, enough to show a way of escape 
from the disintegration with which they are concerned. Liberation can 
only come through the spirit subduing the material. Not the pseudo- 
spirit of Hegel, which was simply a personification of the zeitgeist of 
his day, but one that breaks into the closed world of the temporal and 
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subjects it to a redemptive deliverance. It is common ground between 
the existentialist and the depth psychologist that the human mind is 
disorientated, but they share the failure to see that the application of a 
certain technique to particular individuals cannot provide a remedy for 
what is common to fallen humanity. As a preliminary to the task of 
leading humanity from the negative position reached by the moderns, 
their state of mind must be minutely assessed, and it is this survey which 
M. Guitton has undertaken with clarity and profundity. 
P. McKeEvitT1 


THE MOVEMENT OF WORLD REVOLUTION. By Christopher Dawson. 
London: Sheed and Ward, 1959. Pp. 179. Price 13/6. 


This book gives us the wide range combined with a marvellous grasp 
of detail which we have come to expect of Mr. Dawson. In it we get 
another application of the cultural approach to historical development, 
with emphasis on the religious factor which has hitherto been minimised 
or ignored. The main line of enquiry undertaken here is the impact of 
Europe on the culture of the East. The investigation is urgent today, 
when we are confronted with revolutions which reject the bearers of 
European ideas while initiating a process of change which originated 
in the home of the expelled conquerors. This shows the vitality of the 
European culture which receives the flattery of imitation, when its 
postulates are being submitted to a most searching criticism. 

An enquiry of the kind must branch in two directions. It must make 
an assessment of what Europe has or had to give, and it must analyse 
the type of contact that brought East and West into communication 
throughout the ages. The first line of enquiry involves an examination 
of our cultural unity as it persisted up to the Reformation when the rise 
of the nation State broke it up into separate pieces. This was accompanied 
by the shift of power to the Northern peoples, after the collapse of the 
short-lived though brilliant Baroque period. One may ask how we can 
speak of Europe at all after the sixteenth century which seemed to close 
the age that began with the anointing of Charlemagne as Emperor of 
the West in 800. Mr. Dawson here supplies a credible answer. It was the 
persistance of the humanism of the Renaissance which supplied the 
bond of cohesion when nationalism and religious diversity made for 
fragmentation. When that influence ceased to operate, all the disruptive 
forces were unleashed until they finally culminated in Marxian Com- 
munism which arose out of a combination of Western social conditions 
and the new theories which emerged in the eighteenth century. 

It is tempting to continue the examination of this fascinating synthesis 
which puts the modern revolutionary movement into an intelligible 
framework. We can only note his survey of the varying contacts between 
the Western and the Oriental civilizations. Prior to the Reformation 
these were basically religious, though the commercial interest was rarely 
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absent and sometimes was more active than was healthy. But the English 
and the Dutch colonizations were frankly based on gain, and their agents 
were Opposed to any competing influence which might introduce friction 
into trading relations. In the final analysis this produced a feeling of 
exploitation in the minds of the Easterns, the effect of which is still 
operative. No better explanation of East-West tensions has yet been 
offered and we must be grateful for the light cast on so many urgent 
disturbing problems. 


P. McKeEvItTT 


' L'HomME Dans LA COMMUNAUTE Humaine. By M. Van Caster, S.J. 


Desclée de Brouwer. Pp. 128. Price 75 Fr. B. 


Sutscribers to the international review of religious education Lumen 
Vitae will be acquainted already with some of the writings of Father 
Van Caster. His overall thesis might be said to be the need to understand 
the peculiar mentality of men in the modern world in order to present 
the truths of faith to them in the most effective way possible. There 
must, of course, be no tampering with truth, but the manner in which 
it is to be proposed for their acceptance will be determined by attitudes 
that are caused by present-day ways of thinking and by the social and 
spiritual environment of the hearers. 

Like many continentals, Father Van Caster is very conscious of the 
need for Christians to meet certain contemporary challenges. Our world 
is characterized by the rejection of basic beliefs in Christianity. God is 
banished or dispensed with, or is thought to be silent. Communism and 
atheistic existentialism are the chief challenges; they reject basic Christian 
ideals and in particular the community of men with one another and 
with God. In a sense, both can be said to owe their undoubted present- 
day appeal to the failure of Christians to implement the tenets of the 
Sermon on the Mount, particularly the duties of charity in both its 
branches. It is vitally important therefore for Christians to realize the 
wealth available to them and to endeavour to organize their lives so that 
these lives will give evidence of respect for God’s ordinances, and they 
will be available as vehicles of his grace to others. How they can do that 
through their ordinary lives in community is explained here. 

The present work is complementary to a volume of similar proportions 
published in 1958, L’Homme en face de Dieu, which dealt with man’s 
relations to God. In this second volume the author treats of individuals 
in their relations with others. He begins with the constitution of man 
as being of body and soul, and goes on at once to deal with the meaning 
of freedom as affected by others. From here he proceeds to apply his 
principles to life in community, especially in the family, in economic 
society, in the body politic and in the Mystical Body. He concludes with 
a brief account of systems of life which reject the Christian way, such 
as atheism, atheistic existentialism, Buddhism and Islamism. 
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As I said, the author is concerned with the obligations arising from 
the duties of Christian charity. The whole work is a very satisfying 
treatment of its subject. It is particularly good, | think, in its treatment 
of marriage and in the explanation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
with its implications for modern life. The treatment of the latter subject 
especially is particularly lucid. The historically based exposition will be 
a real help to understanding the meaning of the doctrine and its implica- 
tions for conduct. For those who teach the subject, I may say that | 
have already tried out his approach to it with an adult class and found 
the results most gratifying. | am sure it would prove equally valuable 
with less mature pupils. His short but very clear explanation of existen- 
tialism I also found very enlightening. A brief reading list of very recent 
publications, almost all in French, is provided with each section of the 
book. This, too, will be useful for the reader who wants to go into the 
subjects more fully. 

Mention must be made of the high standard of book-production. It is 
really a lovely little book to handle, and the reproductions of photographs 
are delightful. 

PETER BIRCH 


Jus MIsSIONARIORUM. T. |. Introductio et Normae Generales. Editio 2a 
aucta et emendata. By G. Vromant and L. Bongaerts. Pp. X and 319. 
Editions de Sheut, Bruxelles; Editions Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges- 
Paris, 1959. 


There is no need to write a lengthy review of this work. The six volumes 
by the distinguished Father Vromant which comprise the series that 
has been given the inelegant and somewhat misleading title, Jus 
Missionariorum, are well-known to all missionaries and are in the hands 
of most serious students of Canon Law. This revised and enlarged 
second edition of the first volume, which the author has prepared in 
collaboration with Father Bongaerts, has all the good qualities that 
have come to be associated with the series as a whole. Its first and greatest 
merit is that it contains clear ideas, clearly and concisely expressed. 
Its next most important excellence is its eminently practical character. 

The volume has three parts. Part one, which consists of about sixty 
pages, deals with the definition, object and divisions of mission Canon 
Law; with its history and sources. This part also contains a very useful 
list of writings, both recent and ancient on the subject. The second part, 
of a little over thirty pages, treats of the right and duty of the Church 
to preach the Gospel, and explains how this duty is shared by the whole 
Church—the Pope, Residential Bishops, Religious and Missionary 
Institutes, Secular Clergy, Laity. It is in the third part, which occupies 
the remainder of the volume, that we find the greatest change from the 
original work, for it now contains a concise, but none the less complete, 
commentary on the First Book of the Code. We are told in the preface 
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that this change was introduced at the urgent request of some missionaries 
and professors in mission seminaries, and that great care was taken to 
make the commentary meet the needs of missionaries and seminarians. 

We believe that the authors have succeeded admirably in the task 
they set themselves. However, we do not find ourselves in agreement 
with their decision to concentrate most of their efforts on the third part 
of the book. Normae Generales are general norms, and they apply in 
the missions in much the same manner as elsewhere. The commentary 
on book one of the Code, excellent though it be, is still only one among 
many of a similar type that are already available to students of Canon 
Law. But the treatment of the questions which occur in parts one and 
two could have been expanded, and such expansion was needed if we 
were to be provided with a complete and up-to-date Introduction to 
Missionary Canon Law. 

Since this work first appeared a new crop of missiological experts has 
sprung up and quite an amount has been written on the “Theology of 
Missions”. There has been, we feel, a tendency in some quarters to 
construct brilliant syntheses into which the facts of missionary life and 
experience must fit—and if they refuse to fit, then so much the worse 
for the facts. The value of this volume would undoubtedly have been 
increased had Father Vromant, instead of concentrating on the com- 
mentary, decided to turn the light of his learning, experience and proven 
common sense more on these introductory questions. While we cannot 
help feeling a certain amount of regret that this has not been done, we 
can nevertheless wholeheartedly recommend this volume to missionary 
priests and seminarians and to all who desire a concise and clear com- 
mentary on the First Book of the Code. 

JOSEPH FLYNN 


WuaT Is A Priest? By Joseph Lecuyer. A Faith and Fact Book. London: 
Burns and Oates. Price 7/6. 


Father Lecuyer’s book is meant for the general reader. Such a book 
might have been written from the devotional point of view, with a little 
of history and apologetics thrown in. Father Lecuyer firmly bases his 
work on Scripture and theology but does not hesitate to seek his material 
in all the other disciplines as well. The effect is consequently scrappy. 
There are echoes of all the discussions of days ancient and new but the 
dead hand of the textbook has blunted all the controversial edge and, 
it must be added, the intellectual excitement. The author can fairly claim 
that he has covered all the ground conscientiously, that his text has 
touched on all the questions that could be raised; but it is only adum- 
brations or hints which we get. The richness of the subject is scarcely 
conveyed. 

The pastoral side of the priesthood is the aspect least considered. 
The work of the priest in modern conditions is of the greatest interest. 
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This work by a French author does not mention the priest-worker 
movement. It would have been worthwhile to consider questions such 
as the adaptation of the minor orders to present-day conditions. 

This is a safe book; it is up-to-date inasmuch as indicating the latest 
decisions of the central authority and including a chapter on the priest- 
hood of the laity; but it is hardly a heart-warming book. 

E. LONG 


THE WorLD To Come. By R. W. Gleason, S.J. London: Sheed and 
Ward, 1959. Pp. 172. Price 12/6. 

SACRAMENTS AND WorsHIP. Edited with commentary by Paul F. Paimer, 
S.J. London: Longmans Green and Co., 1957. Pp. xxiv, 336. Price 
15/-. 

APPARITIONS. By Louis Lochet. Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. 
Pp. 154. 57 Fr. B. 


The post-war years have witnessed an extraordinary growth of popular 
interest in theology. The intelligent layman is becoming more and more 
aware of the treasures of the Faith and is fast developing an appetite for 
books which expound them. Father Gleason’s exposition of the Last 
Things is a worthwhile addition to the library of popular theology. It 
treats of a difficult subject in a competent and lively manner. Although 
the presentation is popular and extremely interesting, the matter remains 
solid theology. The classical text-book treatment is absent, but Scripture 
and Tradition are woven into the text itself. Leaving aside the frightening 
imaginative descriptions so beloved of preachers, the author gives us a 
picture of the world to come in the light of the Christian concept of 
man’s significance and dignity. His opening chapter is an attractive 
description of Christianity as a religion of love. He then traces the meaning 
of sin in the Old and New Testaments and examines its relation to history, 
psychology and theology. There are enlightening chapters on death, 
judgment, purgatory, hell and heaven. The absence of detailed footnotes 
will please the layman, but those who would like further information on 
various points are given two pages of references at the end of the book. 
References to such people as Lyonnet, de Montcheuil, George, Rondet, 
Michel and Guardini will give the professional theologian an idea of 
the author’s general background, but a study of the text itself will show 
that he has made good use of his sources in an original presentation 
of this difficult subject. The World to Come can be wholeheartedly 
recommended to all students of theology, both clerical and lay. 

Those who, for one reason or another, have been unable to make 
personal contact with the basic texts and documents which have shaped 
and continue to control Catholic theological teaching, will be grateful 
to Longmans for making available in English translation and in topical 
arrangement the main sources of Christian theology. The first volume, 
Sacraments and Worship, deals with the liturgy and doctrinal development 
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of Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist. Father Palmer not only 
gives us an excellent selection of texts, but introduces each quotation 
with a commentary on its historical background and theological impor- 
tance. He divides the work into four parts: I, The Early Rites of Initiation; 
II, The Early Eucharistic Liturgies; III, The Sacramental System; IV, The 
Eucharist as a Sacrament; and V, The Eucharist as a Sacrifice. The 
documents range from the Didache to the encyclicals of Pius XII, although, 
as one would expect, over half the book is devoted to the testimony of the 
Fathers. Quotations from the various Councils are apposite, and we are 
given the main points of St. Thomas’s teaching on sacramental theology, 
the Eucharist and the Sacrifice of the Mass. The whole work bears 
abundant testimony to the constancy of Catholic teaching on matters 
of faith and worship. But these early witnesses are of more than historic 
interest. Not only do they help us to gain a wider and deeper knowledge 
of the origins and growth of Christian worship and sacraments, but 
they can be profitably used as spiritual reading. Many readers will find 
this contact with the Fathers an invigorating and spiritually rewarding 
experience. 

In order to bring out the continuity of Catholic teaching, Father 
Palmer has included those writings of the Protestant reformers which 
express, in their own words, the doctrinal variations of the Reformation 
period. Many Protestants are uneasy over the direction their worship 
has taken since the Reformation. Preaching and singing has taken the 
place of the Eucharist or Holy Supper, which on many Sundays in the 
year is not celebrated at all. Liturgical societies of many denominations 
would like a return to the old order. Most would be content to go back 
to the reformed Mass of Luther, to Calvin’s liturgy of Geneva, or to 
Cranmer’s first Prayer Book of 1549. But Father Palmer expresses the 
hope that many may seek inspiration in more ancient and classical 
patterns. A return to the sources of Christian theology and worship will 
show the Eucharist not only as a commemorative Supper but a Sacrifice 
commemorative of Christ’s passion. Sacraments and Worship gives us 
the sources themselves in readable and digestible form and, although 
primarily intended for Catholics, this documentation should prove 
helpful to non-Catholics who are today studying with understanding and 
even sympathy what was anathema and abomination to the early 
Reformers. 

The editor’s historical and Patristic scholarship is evident in the 
commentaries and notes, and the publishers give good value in producing 
the book at 15/-. 

Were it not for the sub-title, “Présence de Marie 4 notre temps”, 
one could easily be misled by the title Apparitions. This is not a study of 
apparitions in general, nor is it a history or theology of the apparitions 
of Our Blessed Lady. The appearances of Our Lady are accepted as 
facts in the life of the Church, and the author approaches them as a 
simple believer, anxious only to savour their sweetness and extract their 
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meaning. The apparitions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are 
something new in the history of Christianity. The early Christians were 
interested in the appearances of the Risen Christ as recounted in the 
Gospels. The Middle Ages turned their attention to relics and holy 
places. But the growth of devotion to Our Lady of Lourdes, of Fatima, 
of La Salette, etc., the popularity of novenas and Mary months, are to a 
large extent novelties little over a century old. They have been enthusias- 
tically accepted by the faithful and the Church has approved and en- 
couraged them. But many good Catholics cannot help an almost sub- 
conscious feeling that there is an element of superstition hidden away 
somewhere in all this and they are not really comfortable in the atmosphere 
of a pilgrimage. The author of Apparitions sets out to dispel such feelings 
by examining the meaning of Our Lady’s appearances as related to her 
own life, to the life of the Church and to the practical life of the individual 
Catholic. He shows the apparitions and the devotions to which they 
have given rise as intimately connected with the wonders which God 
worked for His people in the Old and New Testaments. Without tres- 
passing on the ground already so ably covered by Laurentin in Le Sens 
de Lourdes, he brings out the central message of all the apparitions of 
Our Blessed Lady: faith, penance, prayer, and he does this in a convincing 
manner that should prove helpful not only to the devout pilgrim but 
even to those who have never had the joy and privilege of visiting Our 
Lady’s shrines. 
S. FAGAN, S.M. 


EXPERIMENTAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE INDWELLING TRINITY. By John F. 
Dedek. Mundelein, St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 1958. Pp. 167. 
THE NOTION OF TRADITION IN JOHN Driepo. By John L. Murphy. 

Milwaukee: Seraphic Press, 1959. Pp. vi, 321. Price $3.00. 


At first sight, the title of Father Dedek’s thesis might cause one to 
wonder what the author could possibly add to a subject so exhaustively 
discussed by Gardeil, Galtier and Garrigou-Lagrange. St. Thomas 
speaks of our knowledge of the indwelling Trinity as quodammodo 
experimentalis, but commentators differ in their explanation of what 
he meant by this term. Following John of St. Thomas, Gardeil holds 
that the just man has immediate knowledge of the presence of the Divine 
Persons in his soul. This knowledge is not intuitive vision ,since it does 
not involve immediate physical contact with the divine Reality, but 
retains the obscurity of faith. It is knowledge through the effects of God’s 
presence, but may be called immediate insofar as it is ‘“‘supra-intentional”, 
without concepts and not discursive. Garrigou agrees that it is not 
discursive, that the just man does not conclude to the presence of God 
from an effect in his soul. But he denies that this quasi-experience is 
immediate, since he maintains that vision is the only knowledge of God 
which can truly be called immediate. The only immediate experience of 
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God possible to the just man in this life is an affective one, an experience 
which is not in the intellect but in the will. Garrigou however admits a 
kind of knowledge which is neither discursive nor immediate, namely 
a knowledge of God through the effects of filial affection which He 
produces in us. We know the effect, and by this effect, without reasoning, 
we become aware of the presence of God quasi-experimentally. The 
Divine Persons in the just soul are experimentally knowable, but when, 
in the normal development of the gifts of sanctifying grace, the stage of 
infused contemplation is reached, the habitual knowledge becomes 
actual. For Galtier, on the other hand, the cognitio quasi experimentalis 
of St. Thomas means indirect knowledge of the Divine Persons achieved 
by discursive reasoning. 

Father Dedek extends the object of his study to include the related 
question of the just man’s experimental knowledge of his infused charity, 
and although this has been the subject of serious investigation by Bishop 
Landgraf, Johann Auer and Jean Mouroux, the author supplements 
their work with an examination of the doctrine of fifteen other schoolmen 
immediately preceding or contemporaneous with St. Thomas. 

Noting the disagreement among modern commentators, Father Dedek 
decided that the expression “‘experimental knowledge” should be studied, 
not merely in the writings of St. Thomas himself, but in its historical 
setting. He therefore undertook the task of analysing and comparing 
the texts of scholastics from 1150 to 1274 to discover the meaning of the 
term as understood generally in the time of St. Thomas. In this work 
he has made good use of the St. Louis University collection of Vatican 
manuscripts. He presents a formidable list of authors and summarises the 
position of each. But his general conclusion is that for the Angelic 
Doctor quasi-experimental knowledge of the Divine Persons is the 
knowledge that is accompanied by the affective experience of love and 
spiritual taste. The author is careful to point out that such a conclusion 
does not entirely solve the question, and that there is still room for 
disagreement among the commentators. He maintains that St. Thomas’s 
position seems to suggest that the knowledge we have of the indwelling 
Trinity is discursive. We agree with him that there is no evidence to 
postulate Gardeil’s interpretation, but the present reviewer’s reading of 
the texts would leave plenty of room for Garrigou’s position. It is true 
that the just man’s conjectural knowledge of his charity is discursive, 
but it is not at all clear that it is on that account called experimental by 
St. Thomas and the great masters before him, and even if it were, we 
could not conclude that the Angelic Doctor had the same meaning in 
mind when he spoke of our knowledge of the presence of God as quasi 
experimentalis. However, Father Dedek’s thesis is a competent work of 
scholarship and a positive addition to the historical studies of the doctrine 
of St. Thomas. Unfortunately, the repeated use of words like “‘cognize”’ 
does not improve the smoothness of the English. 

The forthcoming General Council and increasing interest in the 
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movement should focus attention on those points of doctrine which 
separate Catholics from their fellow-Christians. One of the most important 
of these is the basic question of the relationship of Scripture to Tradition, 
and of both of them to revelation. The Council of Trent did not formulate 
a theological definition of Tradition. It spoke of “truths”, of traditiones 
in the plural, and not in the singular, when condemning the Protestant 
claim that the Scriptures are sufficient. Likewise, the Vatican Council, 
and again the Pascendi of Pius X and the Humani Generis of Pius XII 
dealt with some aspects of the question, but did not give a full theological 
definition. What is the precise role of the magisterium in regard to 
Tradition? Does Tradition include only those truths which are not 
in Scripture, or is there a certain overlapping? These are only some of 
the questions that the theologian must explain to his non-Catholic 
inquirers. 

Although Trent did not define the nature of Tradition, no study of the 
problem could ignore the deliberations which lay behind the decree of 
the Fourth Session (Denz. 783). The men who took part in those dis- 
cussions were undoubtedly influenced by the writings of theologians 
who discussed the question shortly before the Council. One of these was 
John Driedo, professor of theology at Louvain from 1512 until 1535, 
and Father Murphy’s doctoral thesis is a very full and painstaking 
examination of his notion of Tradition. After an opening chapter on the 
life, times and works of Driedo, he carefully distinguishes the different 
uses of the word “tradition” in Driedo and in modern theology. The 
Louvain professor wrote against the early Reformers, hence the polemical 
nature of his subject, although the spirit in which he wrote was always 
one of extreme charity, an exception in those days of heated controversy. 
Father Murphy presents Driedo’s thought in logical sections: Scripture 
and the Church; Scripture and Tradition; the Argument from Antiquity; 
the Church and the Magisterium; the Development of Doctrine. After a 
general conclusion and summary he discusses some modern opinions 
concerniig his author. 

Although his long and frequent quotations from Driedo increase the 
bulk of his thesis, they will be appreciated by the student since contact 
with the actual text is of paramount importance and the source is not 
easily available. Two short but useful appendices treat of “traditions” 
and “faith and morals” at the Council of Trent, and there are very good 
indices of names and subjects. 

S. FAGAN, S.M. 


THe Mass: A_ LiTuRGICAL COMMENTARY. By A. Canon Croegaert. 
Translated by J. Holland Smith. Vol. II: The Mass of the Faithful. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1959. Pp. 311. Price 30/-. 


This, the second volume of Les Rites et Les Priéres du saint Sacrifice 
de la Messe—Volume I was reviewed in these pages in April, 1959— 
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maintains the high level of scholarship that graced its companion volume. 
The method employed is also the same: each of the ceremonies of the 
Mass of the Faithful is taken up, placed in its historical context, explained 
with all its symbolism and frequently related to the practice of the Christian 
life. Canon Croegaert’s commonsense approach is no less evident in this 
section of the work than in the first. Commenting, for example, on the 
accepted teaching that the sacrifice is offered at the consecration, he 
writes (p. 27): “it is a very great abuse to interpret the ceremonies of the 
Mass as representations of the various stages in Christ’s passion, saying 
for example, that when the priest kisses the altar stone, he represents 
Judas betraying his divine Master, or that when he washes his hands, 
he is the living image of Pilate delivering Christ to the Jews .. .” 

The subject-matter of this volume necessitates some explanation of 
the theology of the Mass, and this is treated of in Chapters I to VIII 
(pp. 1-71). Canon Croegaert makes no attempt to break new ground, 
but he gives a lucid explanation along the lines of modern theological 
teaching, with special reference to such documents as Mediator Dei. 
When he comes to deal with the actual ceremonies of the Mass of the 
Faithful, his study becomes of absorbing interest. Here, you feel, is 
scholarship at its very best, with erudition never getting in the way of 
clarity. The whole work is not one to be read at a sitting; it is a reference- 
book to be consulted again and again, if one wishes to add depth and 
sureness to his understanding of the Mass. 

The author remarks (p. 167, n. 1) on one curiosity in the new Ordo 
for Holy Week: the punctuation of the opening words of the Preface 
has been changed to read: Domine, sancte Pater, omnipotens aeterne Deus. 
This change has been incorporated in the recent editions of the Missal, 
but it is noteworthy that the punctuation of the same phrase in the 
prayer that ends the Asperges ceremony remains unchanged. There are 
one or two small errors in the Greek text on p. 17 and again on p. 148 
(nn. 2, 3), and the spelling of the word Denzinger undergoes a meta- 
morphosis in the footnotes to p. 32. At least one reader echoes the 
author’s hope (p. 170) that Advent will have restored to it one of its 
traditional Prefaces. 

PATRICK J. MULDOON 
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THE SON OF MAN 


Francois Mauriac 


The world’s greatest Catholic novelist, Nobel prizewinner and member 
of the Académie Frangaise, writes on the life of Our Lord and to-day’s 
troubled world. 

Challenging and deeply moving, this is a fitting climax to Lenten 
reading in preparation for Passion Week. 


March 25th 12s. 6d. 
THE PASTORAL SERMONS of 
Ronald A. Knox 

Edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, S.J. 

“Into his sermons he always puts his best... . Versatility and 


consistency of tone kept an unstrained pele ” is how Evelyn 
Waugh described Mgr. Knox as a preacher in his biography. 

This first volume of the definitive edition contains all the pastoral 
sermons that have survived, including many previously unavailable. 
March 25th 428. 
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BIBLICAL MAN & SOME FORMULAE 
OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING 


The proper study of man, it has been said, is man. But since 
man is a whole world in himself, men must be allowed to specialize 
in their study of him. The Christian will always have a special 
interest in Biblical man, chiefly for the reason that the Christ whose 
name he bears was a Hebrew. Christ, it is true, was one who had 
and has a universal appeal, and whose mission has a universal 
scope. But the human nature he assumed had the native characteris- 
tics and the material limitations (sin excepted, Heb. 4:15) of any 
other Hebrew. 

But while the Christian’s interest in Hebrew man is focused in 
Christ, it is carried outwards to a larger area: the area, namely, of 
biblical revelation which the Church treasures and expounds. As is 
the case with the person of Christ, the truths of revelation have an 
absolute value. They are universal in their religious relevance. They 
can be integrated with the valid philosophy and culture of any 
human group. Nevertheless the original statement of this God- 
given teaching was in terms of a local undistinguished culture. 
Here we have a striking example of divine condescension, which 
the “wise’’, doubtless, interpret as foolishness as they did before 
in a similar case (1 Cor. c. 1). For biblical revelation comes to us 
moulded in patterns of thought that are Semitic, expressed in a 
language wanting in literary refinement and devoid of scholastic 
subtlety, and supposing notions of the universe and of man that 
are very different from ours. The Hebrews belonged to the Oriental 
world and their approach to things was concrete and pragmatic 
rather than reflective and abstract. We who are formed by Western 
civilization and who are familiar with its heritage of Greek thought 
find this Hebrew mentality strange. 

The Christian tradition of the West has thought over biblical 
teaching in its own way. It has rationalized it to a legitimate extent, 
reduced it to system, and restated it in new terms. The Christian 
Church had, shortly after its birth, exchanged its H2brew swaddling 
clothes for Greek dress. The persecution which gave the Church its 
first martyr, Stephen —a Jew of Hellenist education and name, 
sent the heralds of the Gospel into the Greek-speaking world. 
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There they found at once a refuge from their enemies and an outlet 
for missionary zeal. Antioch rather than Jerusalem became the hub 
of missionary campaigns, and the base of Paul, the Apostle of the 
Gentile Greeks. All the canonical writings of the New Testament 
preserved by the Church are in Greek. The destruction of Jerusalem 
and its Temple (A.D. 70), and the dispersal of the Jews as a national 
group concentrated in Palestine gave a final impetus to the 
hellenization of the Church. She would now look to Rome for 
leadership, and to the intellectually and spiritually virile Greek- 
speaking communities for theology. The first notable Christian 
thinkers were Hellenes, and the language of the primitive liturgy 
was Greek. In the early Church the great battles between orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy — themselves Greek terms — were fought with the 
weapons of Greek philosophy through the medium of the Greek 
language. And many centuries later when the scholastics provided 
a rational basis and scientific framework for Christian teaching, 
they relied mainly on Greek philosophy even though their language 
was Latin. So much has this philosophy insinuated itself into the 
texture of Christian thought that the teaching Magisterium of the 
Church has appropriated some of the terms hammered out in the 
schools.* 


Much might be said to the credit of Greek philosophy. It has 
provided the Church with a splendid instrument of thought and 
expression. Its rigorous laws of reasoning and its scientific method 
have been invaluable in guiding theological speculation, in sifting 
error from truth, in carving clear-cut definitions and in formulating 
lucid statements of belief. There is no doubt also that many of the 
principles and theses of this philosophy are of permanent value. 
And the complete system, especially as organized by St. Thomas, 
has an intellectual soundness and balance unequalled elsewhere. 
However, it has its limitations. There is a sense in which it over- 
emphasizes the dichotomy of soul and body in man. Moreover it 
tends to exalt the soul to the point of neglecting, if not disdaining 
the body. Again, in the soul the intellect is often disproportionately 
glorified and to the neglect of other elements in man. Consequently, 


1 Thus she has pronounced that man’s intellectual soul is immortal (Denzinger, 
Enchir. Symb., 481, 738) and immaterial (Vatic. Co., Schema of Dogm. Constit.). She 
borrows the language of hylomorphism when speaking of the soul as the form of the 
body (Denz., loc. cit.). Her pronouncements on the sacraments also use the terms 
“matter” and “form” (Decr. pro Armen. in Denz., 696-702). The language of causality 
(formal, efficient etc.) and the term “transubstantiation” (Trid. Co., in Denz., 877) are 
other illustrations of the manner in which the terms of the Schoolmen inspired by 
Greek philosophy appear in the official language of the Church. 
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the picture of man which emerges from its intellectual analysis is 
lacking in vital unity. It hardly does justice to man as a single, 
dynamic unit, totally involved where religion is concerned. 

Whatever be its merits and demerits this much is certain: the 
God who revealed himself and his saving plan to men did not 
make use of this superior medium, no more than he sent his Son 
on earth in the likeness of an Adonis or an Apollo Belvedere. Why 
the Hebrews and not the Greeks should have been God’s chosen 
people is God’s secret. But of this we can be sure. Salvation is not 
a question of intellectual training and information merely. It is 
concerned with the whole man; it is aimed at religious, moral, 
intellectual, and even physical regeneration. 

That is, doubtless, why the Greek systems cannot adequately and 
totally translate the Hebrew statement of revelation and of liturgical 
reality. So, in spite of the fact that the Christian Church of the 
West has recast its Hebrew heritage in Greek moulds, there remain 
embedded in the formulae of its faith and liturgy terms deriving 
from Hebrew patterns of thought and expression. The hellenization 
that swept the Church failed to find its own substitutions for them. 
It is worth while to review some of these survivals, and see if an 
appraisal of the Hebrew point of view will not show them to have 
shades of meaning not always obvious to our “Greek” minds. 


The scope of this essay is to consider the Hebrew view of man in 
particular, and to see how this view is carried over into certain 
Christian formulae and is seen to correspond to the stress on the 
body in Catholic soteriology. By the Hebrew notion of man we 
do not mean the sum of biblical teaching concerning man: such 
questions as the origin of man and his destiny, or his relations with 
God, being religious, do not come directly under our scope.? We 
are concerned rather with the science of man in his life, with an 
analysis of the elements in man and their vital cohesion. But only 
to a limited extent is it possible to reduce the Hebrew ideas of man 


* By biblical man is understood, ordinarily, the Hebrew notion of man. Strictly 
speaking, however, the Bible does not always speak of man according to Hebrew 
notions. The influence of Hellenist ideas appears late in the OT (certainly in the Book 
of Wisdom) and in the NT. But even in the NT Hebrew notions persist and can be 
perceived beneath the dress of Greek language. Furthermore, it is possible to speak of 
a Hebrew science of man that prescinds from religion only in a relative sense and by 


- Making an artificial distinction. For the Hebrew every aspect of creation and life had 


relevance to religion. 
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to science and system. For we can speak of a science of biblical 
man only in an imperfect sense, and with a certain irony. In an 
imperfect sense, because the Hebrew had not fully reached the 
stage of reflection, logical discourse and definition. He nowhere 
attempts to present a systematic statement or science of man. He 
was, of course, intensely interested in man; not, however, in a 
definition of man, or an analysis of man, but in the life of man. 
With a certain irony, because we are enabled to assemble our 
findings concerning biblical man and appraise them precisely by 
bringing ““Greek” minds to bear on the Bible. 


The first step to be taken in appreciating the Hebrew notion of 
man is to recognize that it is different from ours. Not only is there 
a different viewpoint, there is a different terminology. In scholastic 
philosophy we sum up our notion of man by saying that he is 
composed of a body and a spiritual soul, of a material and an 
immaterial principle. Since man is thus resolved into two distinct 
principles, our thinking concerning him is featured by a certain 
dichotomy or dualism. This dualist view, fundamental in the 
Western tradition, is a heritage of Greek philosophy. It has taken 
various forms. An extreme form conceived of matter, and hence 
the body, as a principle of evil diametrically opposed to the soul 
which was an emanation of the pure spirit principle of good. This 
form of dualism, however, derived its religious temper from 
Oriental, and especially Iranian, religious cults. It was a salient 
feature of the Gnostic atmosphere with which the early Church 
had to contend.* Later its influence can be seen in religious move- 
ments like Manicheanism and Albigensianism. But dualism, at least 
in its more moderate philosophical forms has always permeated 
Western Christendom. Plato regarded the two principles in the 
composition of man as being, if not in opposition, at least in uneasy 
tension one towards the other. The body houses the soul, in his 
view, but more after the manner of a prison cell than of a mansion. 
Plato has profoundly influenced Christian thinkers of the West. 
The same is true also of Aristotle. With his system of philosophy 
St. Thomas, greatest of the Scholastics, integrated Christian 
theology. In the Aristotelian system, body and soul may be said to 
complement each other; but even so, the dichotomy is very pro- 
nounced. Not only that, but in the relationship the body is very 
much the “poor relation”! This way of viewing man has come to 


* Cf. on Gnosticism Dodd, C. H., The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, Cambridge, 
1953, pp. 97-114. 
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us with our lessons in Christian doctrine. We accept it and take it 
for granted almost as if it were a first principle. 

It comes as a surprise to us, therefore, to find that no such 
dichotomy formed the basis of the Hebrew concept of man. Nor 
is it sufficient to say that, for the Hebrew, there is a trichotomy of 
“body, soul and spirit’ — as though the analysis and division of 
elements in man issued for the Hebrew in three principles of 
composition, for the Greek in two.* The fact is that the Hebrew did 
not, or could not, analyse as did the Greek. It is not a matter of 
difference in final analysis, but a matter of difference in planes 
and modes of thought. That explains why all that will be said here 
about biblical man is not in strict opposition to the Greek notion 
of man. But it is in strong contrast with it, and affirms features in 
man neglected in the Greek view. There is room for both in our 
world of thought. The rational philosopher reaches his conclusions 
and principles concerning man by a reflective analytical process of 
thought. His mind is busy at the work of abstraction from sense 
observation, and at applying laws of cause and effect to phenomena. 
Man is viewed statically as a subject for scientific analysis. The 
Hebrew, on the other hand, viewed man as the living dynamic 
phenomenon of experience. This is the approach of the mentally 
more primitive, whose processes of thought are synthetic and 
agglomerate (i.e. wanting in scientific analysis). The Hebrew’s 
reasoning was simple. He formed concepts from the observation 
of the sense faculties. He did not always analyse phenomena in 
relation to a specific cause, or trace activities to a single faculty. 
He tended to see the whole involved in the activities of each part. 
His synthesis was not preceded by analysis, but resulted from the 
lack of it. 


It is on this range of thought that the Hebrew reaches con- 
clusions that contrast with ours. We do well not to despise his view. 
His interest in man was practical. He was concerned much more 
with the moral life of man than with his essence, and his observations 
regarding man are of special relevance to religion. In some respects 
his concept of man complements our dualist concept, and even 
serves to correct certain features of it. 


However, the fact that the Hebrew moved in a different world of 
thought gives rise to practical difficulties. It is impossible to correlate 


* Just as there was in Hellenistic circles a trichotomy of mous, the principle of intel- 
lectual life, psyche, the principle of sense life and soma, the body, cf. Festugiére, A.I., 
L’Idéal religieux des Grecs et l’Evangile, Paris, 1932, pp. 196-222. 
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all the data, to harmonize what appear to us to be conflicting pieces 
of evidence, in a word, to “abstract” a complete science of man. 
We can only go a certain distance, therefore, and note the more 
obvious indications. There is also the difficulty of terminology. To 
apply terms used in our Graeco-Christian tradition to the thought 
of the Bible has drawbacks. It can lull us into the habit of forcing 
Hebrew forms of expression into the moulds of our Western minds. 
We must remind ourselves that the term “soul”, for instance, in a 
biblical narrative has not the meaning given it in Christian theology 
or piety. The context may warn us of this. But what the precise 
meaning of the term is in any particular case must be determined 
by exegesis. It will be understood, therefore, why the Hebrew 
terms themselves will frequently occur in the following pages. 


Il 


An outstanding feature of biblical man is the absence of dualism, 
or pluralism of any kind. The Hebrew view of man is simply 
monistic: man is seen to be of one piece, to be a unit of vital power. 
Man is primarily a living body. He is always to be taken in toto. 
There is no composition of material and immaterial elements, of 
body and soul. Activities that we ascribe to the spiritual soul the 
Hebrew regarded as localized in organs of the body, and as issuing 
from the whole man. While we speak of psychology (science of the 
soul), the Hebrew, if he were to use our language, would speak of 
a physico-psychology, or more broadly of anthropology (science of 
man). When the Hebrew seems to distinguish different parts of 
man, he does so after his own manner, i.e. at the concrete 
experiential level of perception. In this sense we find the Hebrew 
stressing especially these features of man: his basdr or flesh, his 
nepes, most often translated soul, and his ruah or spirit, breath. 


The elements of a Hebrew science of man are included in the 
account of the origin of man. The colourful Jahwist tradition 
states: “The Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth, and 
breathed into his face the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul (or being, or person)” (Gen. 2:7). The origin of our three terms 
is here explained and dramatized, though nepes (soul) is the only 
one used in this verse. In addition to these terms special notice will 
be given to the heart, /éb, /ébdb, an organ of vital importance to 
the religious life of man. Finally man will be considered in relation 
to the group, or as a member of society. 
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Basar® 

That man is a being of flesh is the most palpable thing about 
him. Since flesh was known to dissolve into clay, a primitive 
aetiology represents it as having been fashioned from clay by God 
at the beginning (cf. also Job 10:9). In its narrow meaning, it 
denotes the fleshy parts of the body as distinguished from the bones 
(Ps. 102:6). But more generally it denotes the whole body (Ex. 30:32; 
Nm. 8:7 et passim). It is that which man has in common with other 
animals. “All flesh” may be used to designate either men and 
animals (Gen. 6:17, 19; 7:21), or all men (Dt. 5:26; Job 12:10). 
By a unique form of synecdoche the term may be used also to 
denote the entire man. This is not merely a figure of speech; it 
expresses a reality. After the Hebrew manner of perception, the 
whole is in some way represented by the part. Hence flesh and 
man are sometimes synonyms (see exact parallel: “I will not fear 
what flesh can do against me ... I will not fear what man can do 
to me”’ (Ps. 56:5, 12). When used of man, however, basar, conveys 
a note that is absent from the usual terms ’Gdam, and ’i§. It stresses 
that which puts man in sharp contrast with God, that he is weak, 
fragile, mortal (Gen. 6:3; Ps. 78:39). Hence the folly of relying on 
men rather than on God: “The Egyptians are men, and not God; 
and their horses are flesh and not spirit” (Is. 31:3). 

Here it must be emphasized that the Hebrew concept of flesh is 
not the same as our concept of body. It is not correct to think of 
the flesh as the seat of faculties that we reserve to the body, while 
it excludes what pertains to the soul. The flesh can be the seat of 
spiritual as well as carnal aspirations (Ps. 84:3; 119:120; Prov. 
4:22), and can on occasion designate the total human being with 
all its personal dignity. In this context of meaning we interpret the 
text associated with the institution of marriage: “Wherefore a 
man shall leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: 
and they shall be two in one flesh” (Gen. 2:24; Mt. 19:5; Mk. 
10:7; see also 1 Cor. 6:16). This is sometimes interpreted too 


5 Outstanding works on biblical man are Dhorme, P., ““L’emploi métaphorique des 
noms des parties du corps en hébreu et en Accadéen’”’, serialized in Rev. Bib., 1920-23; 
Pedersen, J., Israel: Its Life and Culture, 1-I1, London, 1926; Johnson, A. R., The 
Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel, Cardiff, 1949; Van Imschoot, 
P., L’Homme: Théologie de I’ Ancien Testament, 11, Tournai 1956. For an extensive 
bibliography see Jacob, E., Théologie de I’ Ancien Testament, Neuchatel, 1955, p. 122. 

* Johnson, op. cit., p. 83, note 2 and frequently in his interpretation takes the 
Hebrew to use the part in place of the whole as a manner of speaking, i.e. literary 
synecdoche. This can hardly be true of a people in a primitive state of mental culture. 
The part is used for the whole rather more really than figuratively. This was possible 
because there was no real differentiation of soul from body, because psychic activities 
were localized in the body and because man was a vital unit. 
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materially. Such a mistaken view follows from the failure to give 
the term the meaning it has in Hebrew thought. One flesh in this 
instance is equivalent to one person. The narrative in Genesis to 
which the verse belongs explains the origin of woman with special 
emphasis on the fact that she is of the same nature as man, and 
corresponds to man. It is at their human level, so superior to that 
of the animals, that they become united. This is made clear by the 
parallelism of the verse: “‘a man shall leave his father and mother 
and shall cleave to his wife” is a paraphrase of ‘they shall become 
one flesh”. The dignity of the union as well as its indissolubility is 
expressed by saying they become one flesh. 


In certain Hellenist and Christian circles the flesh is considered 
to be the breeding ground or ally of sin and concupiscence. Such 
a meaning is absent from the Hebrew term. As long as biblical 
thought is free from the influence of Hellenism, the flesh is not 
considered as ground in which sin thrives — as the enemy, therefore, 
of the best spiritual interests of man. This note appears late in the 
OT (cf. Wis. 9:5), and occurs frequently in St. Paul. He boldly 
asserts that “the flesh lusteth against the spirit” (Gal. 5:17). This 
connotation survives in the language of Christian asceticism, 
which singles out as enemies of the Christian life — the world, the 
flesh and the devil. But side by side with this meaning the flesh is 
still used in its purely Hebrew sense, as in the classical formula of 
the Incarnation borrowed from the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel: 
“And the Word was made Flesh’’. Here there is no implication of 
sinfulness. The phrase simply denotes (a) the fullness of human 
nature in Christ; (b) the modality of its being weak, subject to 
failure, to suffering, and to death. It serves to bring out the contrast 
between God and man. By the Incarnation two extremes were 
brought together. An immeasureable gulf was bridged over when 
our fragile human nature was wedded to the divine in Christ. The 
term, moreover, seems to adumbrate the manner of our Redemption. 
This would be achieved through the sufferings and death of Christ. 


Worthy of special mention is the phrase combining flesh with 
blood. These are for the Hebrew complementary elements. Life was 
considered to be in some way embedded in the blood: “‘Because the 
life of the flesh is in the blood ...” (Lev. 17:11). Death from 
wounds demonstrated that life flowed away with the blood. Since 
life was God’s gift, the blood was in a special way sacred to him. 
Hence the prohibition to the Israelites to consume blood: “*You 
shall not eat the blood of any flesh at all, because the life of the 
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flesh is in the blood, and whosoever eateth it shall be cut off” 
(Lev. 17:14). This too explains the quasi-sacramental value of blood 
in sacrifices in the ritual prescribed for the Day of Atonement, 
and in rites of consecration and purification (Ex. c. 24; Lev. c. 16). 
The compound phrase flesh and blood denotes the whole man, 
but always with the stress that he is formed of perishable elements. 
“Some grow and some fall off; so is the generation of flesh and 
blood. One cometh to an end, and another is born” (Sir. 14:19). 
His limitations contrast with the limitless powers of God. The 
God-man antithesis is clearly illustrated in Mt. 16:17, where 
following on Peter’s profession of faith at Caesarea Philippi, “Jesus 
answering him said to him: Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, 
because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father 
who is in Heaven’. In the NT it usually denotes man without the 
supernatural help of the Spirit (1 Cor. 15:50; Gal. 1:16; and in the 
order “blood and flesh” Eph. 6:12; Heb. 11:14).? Its significance in 
the Eucharistic liturgy will be considered later. 


Nepes* 

Nepes is usually translated as soul. This approximates some- 
times more, sometimes less, to a Hebrew term with a wide range 
of meaning. It occurs some 754 times in the Hebrew Bible. The 
root meaning of the word, in a common view, is the throat, the 
channel of respiration. This functional sense is found in the corres- 
ponding terms in Accadian (NAPISTU), and Ugaritic (nps).® This 
sense is reflected in several occurrences of nepes in the OT (Is. 5:14; 
29:8; Ps. 69:2; Jon. 2:6). From this primitive meaning is derived 
the not so material sense of breath.1° To breathe out one’s nepes 
is to die (Jer. 15:9; Job 11:20; 31:19). Since breathing is a palpable 
sign of life, the Hebrews, like many other peoples considered the 
breath as having life, as the principle of life." In this sense, not 
only men but animals have a nepes (Gen 1:20-21; 2:19). So we are 
not surprised to find the term used of the animal life and appetites 
of man. His nepes longs to eat and drink, and the man of good 


* See also Jn. 1:12-13. Here the text is certainly corrupt. M.-E. Boismard, Rev. Bib., 
1950, pp. 388-408 argues that both the Hebrew expression “flesh and blood” and its 
Hellenist equivalent ‘“‘man”’ have survived in our conflate reading: **. . . who are born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God”. 

* For bibliography cf. Van Imschoot, op. cit., p. 16. 

® Johnson, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

1° More commonly rendered in Hebrew by neSama and ruah. 

1 That the Hebrews could affirm the connection of life at one time with the blood, 
at another with the breath without harmonizing such evidence illustrates their un- 
developed intellectual state. 
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appetite has a lordly nepes (Ps. 107:7; Jer. 31:14; Prov. 6:30; 23:2). 
This, however, does not warrant the generalization that the nepes 
is the principle of the vegetative and animal life merely, while the 
ruah or spirit is the principle of intellectual and spiritual activity.’ 

The animal life is but one area to which the Hebrews applied 
nepes. Man’s nepeS is often involved in personal activities that are 
specifically human. This superior nepes man has by his nature, as 
is clear from both the Sacerdotal and Jahwist traditions about the 
origin of man. Though the animals are created globatim (Gen. 
2:19), and according to and with a view to their species (Gen. 
1:21-25), man is given individual attention and created a creature 
apart. The later and theologically more refined Sacerdotal narrative 
(1:1 — 2:4a) represents God as giving man a lofty personal dignity: 
“Let us make man to our image and likeness; and let him have 
dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts and the whole earth, and every creeping creature that 
moveth upon the earth”. Here there is something more than rude 
animal life. The more primitive Jahwist account of creation (2:4b — 
2:25) teaches the same thing in its own colourful way. God moulds 
man from the clay and into the nostrils of this inert statue breathes 
the breath of life, “‘and man became a living nepes” (2:7). This nepes 
is not the element that God directly inspired, nor is it simply the 
material mass. Both are involved in the resulting nepes which, we 
would say, is both psychic and physical. It pertains to the whole 
man. The context makes clear how this “living nepes” that is man 
differs from the animals (they also are assigned a nepes in this 
narrative, 2:19). He alone was formed to irrigate and work the 
earth. He is placed in the garden in Eden which he is to work and 
to keep. He is capable of receiving a rational command. He is 
superior to all the animals, among whom he finds no peer. Only 
by a special action of God is he provided with a partner who should 
“correspond to him”. Both are joined together in a union that is 
human (2:15-24). The “something extra” in man’s nepes is what 
differentiates the human person from the beasts. In man it includes 
rational powers.’ 

There are many examples of nepes used to denote this superior 


™ As Van Imschoot points out, op. cit., p. 35. 

13 The final phrase of Gen. 2:7, “ a living nepes*’ is variously translated. It is often 
rendered ‘“‘a living being’ (De Vaux in La Saint Bible de Jérusalem, Paris, 1951; the 
Version of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; the Revised Standard Version) 
or, “a living soul” (Vaccari in La Sacra Bibbia del P.I.B., Florence, 1942). A. R. 
Johnson, op. cit., p. 23, suggests “a living person”, a formula that conveys the 
total meaning of nepes§ more readily than does “‘soul’’. 
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feature in man and the activity of its spiritual powers. “‘Jahwe is 
good to those who wait for him, to the nepes that seeks him” 
(Lam. 3:25). “As the hart panteth after the fountains of water; 
so my nepes panteth after thee, O God” (Ps. 42:2). God must be 
loved with the whole heart and the whole nepes (Dt. 4:29; 6:5); 
the nepes praises God, awaits him, hopes in him, glorifies him, 
rejoices in him, and finds rest in him in the prayerful words of the 
Psalmists (34:3; 35:9; 33:20; 62:6; 103:1-2; 104:1; 130:5). Since 
the nepes knows, recalls, and thinks (Ps. 139:14; Prov. 19:2; Lam. 
3:20; Est. 4:13), it is a suitable term to convey the reflective idea 
of self. So we find it frequently used with a possessive pronoun 
as the equivalent of our reflexive pronoun. This is often clear from 
parallelism: “1 wept heretofore for him that was afflicted; and my 
nepes had compassion on the poor” (Job 30:25). Frequently, 
however, this idiom conveys more than does our simple reflexive 
pronoun. It adds a note of intensity and totality. It indicates that 
one’s whole being is engaged in a desire or action; it corresponds 
to the popular expression which says that a person “put all he had” 
into an action. This hebraism can be identified in the familiar verse 
of the Magnificat (Lk. 1:46): “My soul doth magnify the Lord 
...’, that is my nepes, or the first personal pronoun in the com- 
prehensive sense explained. 


A further use of the term is worthy of notice. It is used in the 
enumeration of people (e.g. 66 napsim or people, Ex. 1:5). The 
members of a family, inhabitants of a town etc. are numbered as 
napSim, and even a head of cattle is a nepes (Lev. 24:18). It is in 
this stereotyped sense of an individual unit that we understand its 
application to the dead (Lev. 19:28; 21:1; Ag. 2:13). The nepes 
meth of Lev. 21:11; Num. 6:6 simply means a dead person. So 
nepes in this sense underlies Apoc. 16:3: “‘and every living soul 
died in the sea”. The Hebrews were not familiar with the Greek 
teaching that the soul survived after death as an immaterial vital 
substance. The nepes was for them closely associated with the 
living body, and somehow linked with the blood, or with the 
breath. Hence when a man died it was said that his nepes died 
(Num. 23:10; Jud. 16:30). There are many texts that express a 
prayer to God to preserve a man’s nepes from Sheol (Job 33:18; 
Ps. 16:10 et passim), but these do not imply that the nepes had 
survived death. The prayer is not to release the nepes from Sheol, 
but to preserve the suppliant from misfortunes and death. The 
Hebrew’s notions concerning the future life were for long 
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undeveloped and obscure. But it is clear that Sheol did not receive 
the nepes only, or the ruah, but the whole man in some form. The 
remains of the dead in Sheol are called repd’im, but this term does 
not denote spiritual souls as we understand the word soul. 


Some familiar NT texts in which the word soul occurs become 


lucid only when we identify it with the Hebrew (Aramaic) nepeS. 


Thus the great paradox of the Gospel: 


He said to them: If any man will follow me, let him deny Aimself and 
take up his cross and follow me. For whosoever will save his life (psyche) 
shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his life (psyche) for my sake and 
the gospel shall save it. For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his soul (psyche)? Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul (psyche)? (Mk. 8:34-37). 


This paradox was fundamental in the teaching of Christ, and was 
verified to the full in his own Ministry and Death. It was uttered 
more than once, and is the one important saying included in all 
four Gospels (Mt. 10:38-9; 16:24-6; Lk. 9:24; 17:33; Jn. 12:25). 
Significantly the Synoptic Gospels relate it in the extended form 
quoted immediately after Christ’s first prediction of his Passion. 
It is at the base of Christian teaching and life. The general message 
can be gathered easily enough, but the words “soul” and “life” 
are rather liable to obscure the precise ideas and terms with which 
Our Lord was here playing. 


The problem is to translate the key word of the passage, psyche. 
The Douai version shifts from /ife (35) to soul (36-7). The Vulgate 
retains anima throughout. In Christ’s discourse nepes would have 
been used in every instance and also underlies the “himself” 
(heauton) of verse 34 which is in parallelism with verse 35. That 
nepes underlies both the reflexive pronoun and psyche of the Greek 
is borne out by Lk. 9:25 where the psyche of the parallel in Mt. 
and Mk. becomes heauton: “*... if he gain the whole world and 
lose himself and cast himself away?’™ If we keep in mind the 
implications of nepes the thought of the passage becomes clearer, 
even though nepes has not a uniform meaning in each instance. 
For here it denotes the self over a wide range of vital activity, 
from the assertion of animal appetites, through human egoism 


‘*G. Dalman in his reconstruction of the Aramaic of the two sayings of vv. 36-7 
recognizes nepe§ as underlying the Greek psyche, The Words of Jesus (trans. from the 
German), Edinburgh, 1909, p. 168. Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament renders both 
heautgn and psyche in every instance by nepe§. 
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right up to spiritual fulfilment in life with God. This fulfilment of 
the whole person in true and lasting life can be achieved only by 
denying the “‘selfish”’ nepes. If we interpret the passage in a dualist 
sense as establishing a contrast between the life of the body and the 
life of the soul, or between a selfish sinful life on earth and a super- 
natural life hereafter, we are doing less than justice to the perspective 
of psycho-physical life implicit in the term used by Our Lord. The 
life of the nepes which his followers are called to live, after his own 
example, is inaugurated on this earth in the body, and reaches its 
fullness, also in the body, after the Resurrection. 

Of consequence for Mariology are the words addressed to Our 
Lady by Simeon: 


Behold this child is set for the fall and resurrection of many in Israel 
and for a sign which shall be contradicted. And thy own soul a sword 
shall pierce that out of many hearts thoughts may be revealed. (Lk. 
2:34-5). 


The Gospel of the Infancy has such a strong Semitic colour that 
many critics think it is a translation of a Hebrew or an Aramaic 
document. “Thy own vepes” underlies the Greek. It means “thyself” 
with a total and vital emphasis. The pattern considered in the 
preceding verse (34) with reference to the Son will appear in the 
life of the Mother also. The sword is, of course, metaphorical, and 
refers not so much to a single blow, but to a sorrowful condition 
of life. The transfixion of Mary’s Se/f had its climax indeed on 
Calvary, but, as in the case of Christ’s sufferings, it had its beginn- 
ings long before.!® 

The underlying nepes will be recognized also in the monologue 
of the rich but foolish husbandman. “I will say to my soul: Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years. Take thy rest, eat, 
drink, make good cheer” (Lk. 12:19). He is addressing himself; 
obviously it is not his spiritual soul that he urges to “eat, drink, 
make good cheer’’. And when Christ in the Garden of Olives said: 
“My soul is sorrowful even unto death ...” (Mt. 26:38), he is 


® Sahlin, H., Der Messias und das Gottesfolk, Uppsala, 1945, pp. 272-74 and Black, 
M., An Aramaic approach to the Gospels, Oxford, 1954, p. 115, maintain that the 
words are addressed not to Mary but to Israel. The words are an echo of Ez. 14:17, 
“Or if I bring a sword upon the land (Israel), and say, Let a sword go through the land 
...” It has been argued that in the Gospel of the Infancy (Lk. cc. 1-2) allusions to 
OT texts point to Mary as the Daughter of Sion, Israel: cf. Laurentin, R., Structure et 
Théologie de Luc \-l1, and bibliogr. there detailed. Such an identification would not 
be foreign to Hebrew patterns of thought, and if established would open up new 
perspectives of mariological doctrine. But in the case of 2:35 at least too great subtlety 
is required to interpret it of Israel. 
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speaking of his nepes in the comprehensive sense to denote the 
agony that suffused his whole human being, body included, as the 
details of Lk. 22:44 testify. 


Ruah?® 

The ruah, usually translated spirit, is a constituent element of 
man in the Hebrew understanding of him. This must not be taken, 
as has been said before, as a distinct, substantial part in a dichotomy, 
or trichotomy of man. For the compenetration of parts and 
functions in one vital piece is paramount in Hebrew psychology. 
This explains why it is so difficult to distinguish the functions of 
different elements in man. Perhaps in no instance is the difficulty 
sO apparent as in contrasting the roles of the ruah and the nepes." 

Ruah is derived from a root which signifies the movement of air. 
In particular it denotes the wind, and the breath of living beings. 
These two meanings are not unconnected, because the elemental 
winds come from God, and are as his breath (Ps 18:15; Os. 13:15; 
Is. 11:14). The breath that enlivens the flesh, both of man and of 
beast, also comes from God who is the source of life (Gen. 2:7; 
Ps. 104:30; Job 27:3). Death comes by God’s withdrawing this 
breath (Ps. 104:29; Job 34:15; Eccl. 3:19). In this sense of vital 
breath, ruah may be synonymous with nepes (Is. 26:9; Job 7:11; 
12:10). But this, notwithstanding all the evidence, adds up to the 
view that in the human personality the Hebrew’s ruah denoted 
something other than his nepes. 

Many years ago Oehler argued that the impulse to act came 
from the ruah, but the seat of the personality was the nepes.** Not 
very different is the conclusion of the more recent Van Imschoot: 


la nephes est plus liée que la ruah a des organes corporels, la gorge, le 
sang, et plus individualisée que la ruah, si bien qu’elle peut designer la 
personne méme, sens que le mot ruah, n’a jamais; de plus on dit de la 
nephes, mais non de la ruah, qu'elle vit et meurt; le mot nephes indique 
surtout la vie; ruah plutot la force, la puissance, voire la violence.'® 


There is evidence to support this view. We note, in particular, how 
manifestations of human emotions and passions are traced to the 
ruah, and how activities involving special ability or power are 


16 Cf. Pedersen, op. cit., pp. 102 ff; Briggs, C. A., “The use of Ruah in the Old 
Testament”, in JBL, 1900, pp. 132-45; Van Imschoot, op. cit., pp. 28-35. 

17 H. H. Rowley writes: “It is notoriously difficult to define the relations between 
the terms ruah and nephes’’. The Faith of Israel, London, 1956, p. 84, n. 4. 

18 Theology of the Old Testament, pp. 150 f; and Pedersen, op. cit., p. 104. 

19 [’ Homme, p. 26. 
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associated with it.. Thus what we call the animal spirits of man 
depend on his ruah: this is enfeebled by hunger, fear, fatigue, 
amazement, etc. (Jos. 5:1; 1 Kgs. 10:5; Jud. 15:19; 1 Sam. 30:12). 
The passions are thought to be powered by the ruah. It is a fact 
of observation, of course, that the working of passions such as 
anger, fear, or sorrow, is betrayed by change of breathing. The 
passions display man at moments of intensity, of power, and even 
of violence. So outbursts of jealousy, anger, hatred, ambition, etc. 
issue from the ruah of man (Mi. 2:7; Ex. 6:9; Gen. 26:35; 42:21; 
Job 7:11; Dan. 2:1).?° 


Since the Hebrew did not draw a dividing line between the animal 
and the rational activities of man, the ruah was the source also of 
intellectual activity and of religious yearnings. Thoughts arise in 
the ruah (Ez. 11:5; 20:32), and religious and moral reformation is 
achieved if you but “cast away from you all your transgressions 

. and make to yourselves a new heart and a new spirit” (Ez. 
18:31). This was no easy matter; indeed, the task of disciplining 
his native spirit was the greatest challenge to man. In this sense 
the sage reflects: ““The patient man is better than the valiant; and 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh cities” (Prov. 16:32). 
This mastery cannot be achieved without the help of God, without 
the entry of his spirit into the life of man. So the Psalmist prays: 
“Turn away thy face from my sins: and blot out all my iniquities. 
Create a clean heart in me, O God: and renew a right spirit within 
me. Cast me not away from thy face: and take not thy holy spirit 
from me” (Ps. 51:11-13). To make place for the spirit of God 
man can do nothing better than present to God “a broken spirit, 
a contrite and humbled heart” (Ps. 51:19). The ruah of man is, 
therefore, the area where moral conflicts are fought out, and where 
God exercises religious influence.*! Already in Hebrew thought 
the term was evolving towards the meaning it often has in Christian 
speech: the inner source of the moral and religious life of man. 


*° The “spirit of jealousy” (Num. 5:14, 30), the “spirit of fornication (Os. 4:12; 5:4) 
=e the “spirit of impurity” (Zach. 13:2) should be understood as passions rather 
than demons. 


*1 The case of charismatic servants of God does not come directly under the scope 
of this essay, but may be noted as confirming the notion of ruah outlined above. When 
aman was moved to perform deeds beyond his natural powers, or raised to the function 
of leader or teacher by an extraordinary intervention of God, it was the ruah of God 
that empowered him and transformed him. Thus is explained the supernatural powers 
of Judges (Jud. 3:10; 6:34; 11:29; I Sam. 10:6) and prophets (Num. 24:2; Ex. 2:2; 
Ex. 2:2 and passim in prophetic books). 
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Leb (heart)”” 

Though the nepes and the ruah are in and of the body, they are 
not exactly located in an organ of the body — unless their associa- 
tion with the breath or the blood can be said to localize them. 
There is one physical organ, however, with which the psychic and 
religious life is intimately associated, namely the heart (/é@b, or 
lébab). The fittingness of this can be seen from the fact that the 
heart is central, is hidden within, and responds palpably to vital 
experiences. Pedersen thinks that while the nepes is the soul as 
realized in what appears, the /é@b is the soul in its own interior 
worth.”? This assessment is helpful, but should be understood as an 
approximation rather than a strict definition. The great importance 
of the heart in relation to religion can be gauged from the fact 
that it is mentioned, in one of the two forms noted, more frequently 
even than nepes** 

It has a wider meaning than “heart” in our usage. Its frequent 
use as the organ of intellectual activity marks it, moreover, with a 
different characteristic stress. It is, however, in many texts the seat 
of the emotions: of joy, grief, fear, love, hatred, etc. (Jud. 18:20; 
16:15; Ruth 3:7; 1 Sam. 1:8; Dt. 28:67; Ps. 13:3; 27:3). But more 
prominent in Hebrew thought is the use of heart in a “harder” 
sense. It is the seat or instrument of intelligence and of will, of 
psychic activity that we attribute rather to the head. Thus the “‘man 
of heart” is the man of intelligence (Job 24:10 and 14 where it is in 
parallelism with wise man); the man without heart is a fool (Prov. 
6:32; 7:7). To the heart pertains memory (Jer. 3:16; Ps. 31:13) 
and, since the heart has knowledge of right and wrong, conscience 
(1 Kgs. 2:44; Jer. 17:1; Eccl. 7:22). To the heart are traced wisdom, 
understanding, and knowledge, qualities which for the Hebrew 
were not speculative, but directed to right living (1 Kgs. 3:12; 
Prov. 2:10; 15:14). Plans are devised in the heart (2 Sam. 7:3; 
1 Par. 22:7). And man, in the largest project of all, his own life, 
acts in accordance with the directions of his heart (1s. 57:17). Hence 
the heart is a key organ of man, and is an important point of con- 
tact with God. He alone knows it and weighs it (1 Sam. 16:7; 
Prov. 21:2). The heart that is far from God has grown fat, while 
his faithful follower is circumcized in the heart (fs. 6:10; Lev. 
26:41; Jer. 4:4). The man who is impervious to the influence of 
God is hard of heart, has a heart of stone, is arrogant of heart, 

#2 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 77-88; Jacob, E., Théologie de Il’ Ancien Testament, pp. 132-35. 


23 Israel, 104. 
*4 Johnson, op. cit., p. 77, n. 1 notes that in the T.M. it occurs $50 times. 
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but the rightly disposed has a heart of flesh, is broken and lowly of 
heart. The final transformation of God’s people in the last times 
is thus adequately described: ‘A new heart I will give you and a 
new spirit I will put within you” (Ez. 36:26). Because of this con- 
centration of the religious life in the heart Dhorme is justified in 
concluding: “le coeur est le résumé de homme intérieur par 
opposition a la chair qui est ’ homme extérieur et tangible. L’>homme 
vaut ce que vaut son coeur’’.® 

The phrase “my whole heart and soul” so common in the language 
of Catholic faith and piety can be traced to the Hebrew /éb (heart) 
and nepe§ (soul). These terms are combined in a formula very 
frequent in Deuteronomy. You must seek, or serve, or love the 
Lord “with your whole heart and your whole soul’. It is not clear 
what each term taken singly means in this context: probably the 
heart is the seat of the more rational powers in man, and the nepes 
alludes rather to the sense life.** But the two words must rather be 
understood as combining to express one idea: man in his entire 
being and life. By the first and greatest commandment we are 
exhorted by Our Lord in this formula “to love God with our whole 
heart and our whole soul” (Mt. 22:37; Mk. 12:30; Lk. 10:27). 
Consequently the phrase has become a commonplace in Christian 
vocabulary. Specially noteworthy is its inclusion in common forms 
of the act of charity and the act of perfect contrition. Our minds are 
liable to be puzzled by a formula that is required to be com- 
prehensive but sounds untidy: we expect the complement and 
correlative of soul to be body rather than heart. This is because we 
have forgotten the Hebrew origin of the phrase. In its Hebrew 
context neither term has the meaning which we are inclined to 
give it, but the full phrase is certainly comprehensive — denoting 
man’s whole being. 

Another formula has become familiar to Christians in the 
beatitude: “Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall see God” 
(Mt. 5:8). When referred to its biblical context “‘the clean of heart” 
has a wider and deeper meaning than devotional usage allows it. 
It denotes more than the regulation of the affections, or the practice 
of chastity; it denotes the spiritual conformation of man on the 
whole moral front to the will of God, not only in fact but in 
intention.®? 


*“L’emploi métaphorique . . .°, Rev. Bib., 1922, 508. 

** So Driver, S. R., Deuteronomy (1.C.C.), Edinburgh, 1902, ad 4:29 and 6:5. 

* As in Ps. 21:3-4: “Who shall ascend unto the mountain of the Lord; or who 
shall stand in his holy place? The innocent in hands, and clean of heart, who hath not 
lifted up his soul to what is false, nor sworn deceitfully to his neighbour”. 
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Leb (heart) 

Though the nepes and the ruah are in and of the body, they are 
not exactly located in an organ of the body — unless their associa- 
tion with the breath or the blood can be said to localize them. 
There is one physical organ, however, with which the psychic and 
religious life is intimately associated, namely the heart (/é@b, or 
lébab). The fittingness of this can be seen from the fact that the 
heart is central, is hidden within, and responds palpably to vital 
experiences. Pedersen thinks that while the nepes is the soul as 
realized in what appears, the /éb is the soul in its own interior 
worth.”* This assessment is helpful, but should be understood as an 
approximation rather than a strict definition. The great importance 
of the heart in relation to religion can be gauged from the fact 
that it is mentioned, in one of the two forms noted, more frequently 
even than nepes*4 

It has a wider meaning than “heart” in our usage. Its frequent 
use as the organ of intellectual activity marks it, moreover, with a 
different characteristic stress. It is, however, in many texts the seat 
of the emotions: of joy, grief, fear, love, hatred, etc. (Jud. 18:20; 
16:15; Ruth 3:7; 1 Sam. 1:8; Dt. 28:67; Ps. 13:3; 27:3). But more 
prominent in Hebrew thought is the use of heart in a “harder” 
sense. It is the seat or instrument of intelligence and of will, of 
psychic activity that we attribute rather to the head. Thus the “man 
of heart” is the man of intelligence (Job 24:10 and 14 where it is in 
parallelism with wise man); the man without heart is a fool (Prov. 
6:32; 7:7). To the heart pertains memory (Jer. 3:16; Ps. 31:13) 
and, since the heart has knowledge of right and wrong, conscience 
(1 Kgs. 2:44; Jer. 17:1; Eccl. 7:22). To the heart are traced wisdom, 
understanding, and knowledge, qualities which for the Hebrew 
were not speculative, but directed to right living (1 Kgs. 3:12; 
Prov. 2:10; 15:14). Plans are devised in the heart (2 Sam. 7:3; 
1 Par. 22:7). And man, in the largest project of all, his own life, 
acts in accordance with the directions of his heart (Is. 57:17). Hence 
the heart is a key organ of man, and is an important point of con- 
tact with God. He alone knows it and weighs it (1 Sam. 16:7; 
Prov. 21:2). The heart that is far from God has grown fat, while 
his faithful follower is circumcized in the heart (Is. 6:10; Lev. 
26:41; Jer. 4:4). The man who is impervious to the influence of 
God is hard of heart, has a heart of stone, is arrogant of heart, 


#2 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 77-88; Jacob, E., Théologie de I’ Ancien Testament, pp. 132-35. 
*3 Israel, 104. 
*4 Johnson, op. cit., p. 77, n. 1 notes that in the T.M. it occurs 850 times. 
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but the rightly disposed has a heart of flesh, is broken and lowly of 
heart. The final transformation of God’s people in the last times 
is thus adequately described: “‘A new heart I will give you and a 
new spirit I will put within you” (Ez. 36:26). Because of this con- 
centration of the religious life in the heart Dhorme is justified in 
concluding: “le coeur est le résumé de l’homme intérieur par 
opposition a la chair qui est ’homme extérieur et tangible. L’>homme 
vaut ce que vaut son coeur’’.*® 

The phrase “my whole heart and soul” so common in the language 
of Catholic faith and piety can be traced to the Hebrew /éb (heart) 
and nepes (soul). These terms are combined in a formula very 
frequent in Deuteronomy. You must seek, or serve, or love the 
Lord “‘with your whole heart and your whole soul”. It is not clear 
what each term taken singly means in this context: probably the 
heart is the seat of the more rational powers in man, and the nepes 
alludes rather to the sense life.** But the two words must rather be 
understood as combining to express one idea: man in his entire 
being and life. By the first and greatest commandment we are 
exhorted by Our Lord in this formula “‘to love God with our whole 
heart and our whole soul’ (Mt. 22:37; Mk. 12:30; Lk. 10:27). 
Consequently the phrase has become a commonplace in Christian 
vocabulary. Specially noteworthy is its inclusion in common forms 
of the act of charity and the act of perfect contrition. Our minds are 
liable to be puzzled by a formula that is required to be com- 
prehensive but sounds untidy: we expect the complement and 
correlative of soul to be body rather than heart. This is because we 
have forgotten the Hebrew origin of the phrase. In its Hebrew 
context neither term has the meaning which we are inclined to 
give it, but the full phrase is certainly comprehensive — denoting 
man’s whole being. 

Another formula has become familiar to Christians in the 
beatitude: “Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall see God” 
(Mt. 5:8). When referred to its biblical context “the clean of heart” 
has a wider and deeper meaning than devotional usage allows it. 
It denotes more than the regulation of the affections, or the practice 
of chastity; it denotes the spiritual conformation of man on the 
whole moral front to the will of God, not only in fact but in 
intention.*’ 

=“ L’emploi métaphorique .. .”°, Rev. Bib., 1922, 508. 

*® So Driver, S. R., Deuteronomy (1.C.C.), Edinburgh, 1902, ad 4:29 and 6:5. 

*7 As in Ps. 21:3-4: “Who shall ascend unto the mountain of the Lord; or who 


shall stand in his holy place? The innocent in hands, and clean of heart, who hath not 
lifted up his soul to what is false, nor sworn deceitfully to his neighbour”’. 
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Even a summary treatment of biblical man may not omit to 
consider the Hebrew’s view of man as he is related to the group.* 
Like other peoples whose civic culture is not highly developed, the 
Hebrews viewed man as essentially embedded in and subordinate to 
the natural social units of family, clan and nation. The individual 
was in an intimate solidarity with the group. The natural bond of 
blood gave a basis for this communion which was promoted also 
by primitive conditions of life and culture. Such solidarity put a 
man in real and vital contact with his kinsmen and tribesmen. 
This was so far-reaching that the group, in some measure, accepted 
as due to it punishment for the guilt of some of its members (cf. Jos. 
c. 7). Moreover, a man was one with his group not only in width 
(i.e. with living relations), but also in depth (i.e. with ancestors 
and descendants). A man was assured of living on after death by 
leaving children to perpetuate his blood and his name. 


In the case of the Hebrews there was added to this natural 
collectivism the binding force of religious Election. Jahwe was to 
his people their one and only God, but he dealt with them after 
the manner of a Father, a Deliverer, a Companion, and, we can 
almost say, a Kinsman. By the Covenant of Sinai the people of 
Israel entered into fellowship with Jahwe by means of a quasi- 
sacramental rite of blood (cf. Ex. c. 24). Henceforth they had a 
religious kinship with Jahwe and with each other. They were 
pledged to serve Jahwe as a people rather than as a number of 
individuals. On the other hand, the promises of Jahwe were directed 
to them as a people, and conditioned on their fidelity as a group. 


This pronounced collectivism of the Hebrews has led scholars to 
speak of the corporate personality of Israel.2® The expression is a 
ha>py one but it must not be given too simple a meaning. It was 
fo: merly the fashion to represent the individual as wholly submerged 
in the group without personal conscience or moral autonomy. This 
view was given its classical statement by Wellhausen: “der Einselne 
kaia nicht so sehr in Betracht; iiber ihn ging das Rad der Geschichte 
hinweg, ihm blieb nur Ergebung, keine Hoffnung’’.*° It was argued 


*8 The fullest recent treatment of individualism and collectivism in the OT is 
Spadafora, F., Collettivismo e Individualismo nel Vecchio Testamento, Rovigo, 1953. 
See also De Fraine, J. “Individu et Société dans la religion de Ancien Testament”, in 
Biblica, 1952, pp. 324-55; 445-75; Lohr, M., Sozialismus und Individualismus im AT 
(BZAW), Giessen, 1906; Causse, A., Du Groupe ethnique a la Communauté religieuse, 
Paris, 1937; Robinson, WwW. A., The Hebrew Concept of Corporate Personality (BZAW, 
LXV)J), 1936. 

2® Robinson, op. c 

3 Israelitische al Viidische Geschichte, Berlin, 7th ed., 1914, p. 69. 
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that there was an evolution from a primitive collectivism to an 
emancipating individualism. This was promoted by the teaching of 
the prophets, and particularly of Jeremias and Ezechiel, and finally 
achieved through the searching experience of the Exile. This ignores 
evidence of individual responsibility reaching back to the beginnings 
of the nation,*' the part played by outstanding personalities in the 
story of Israel, and the native dignity of man in the Hebrew scheme 
of things. Besides the assumption that collectivism and individualism 
are in exclusive opposition is by no means warranted. And it is a 
mistaken application of evolution to society to speak simply of a 
“progress” from collectivism to individualism as Wellhausen 
understood it. Civic, cultural and religious progress did indeed 
elevate and liberate the individual. But there is always, at differing 
levels, a measure of collectivism in human communities: the 
community is the natural element, as it were, in which the individual 
lives and develops. But the Hebrews stressed man’s solidarity with 
the group to an extent and in a sense unknown to our individualist 
age. This concept of man is reflected especially in their view of 
history: there is a unity and solidarity of man with man reaching 
out in ever widening circles from the family to the nation and to 
all mankind; and reaching back from contemporary kinsmen to 
patriarchal Hebrew ancestors and to Adam the father of all. And 
even moral and religious issues are involved in this collectivism. 
The sin of the first pair,** for instance, or the outrageous behaviour 
of Cham, the patriarch of Chanaan, or the pietas of Sem, or the 
faith of Abraham, involved not merely themselves personally, but 
also the posterity that was one with them. There is, therefore, a 
vital unity in the group to correspond to the psycho-physical unity 
in the individual himself. 

In this perspective it is easier to understand the Christian dogmas 
of all men’s solidarity in sin with Adam, and in Redemption with 
Christ (Rom. 5:12-21). The union of Christians in the Mystical 
Body of Christ is a supernatural reality, but it has in Hebrew 
anthropology an analogy of solidarity among men that lends its 
concepts to the Christian mysteries. 


Ill 


Such in broad outline is the Hebrew notion of man. Even a 
summary knowledge of it is necessary for the intelligent reading 


*! Cf. Spadafora, op. cit., pp. 317-62. ; 
*2 Dubarle, A. M., “Le Péché originel dans la Genése”’, in Rev. Bib., 1957, pp. 5-34. 
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of the Bible. But, more important, it is intimately connected with 
the revelation of both the Old and the New Testaments. It is to be 
expected that the doctrine of the Christian Church, and, in many 
instances its language, reflect their Hebrew beginnings. In spite of 
the Hellenization of thought the teaching of the Church retains a 
Hebrew bias; and in spite of the latinization of the language in the 
Western Church, the Hebrew cast has been retained in many 
formulae. Attention has been drawn already to examples of Hebrew 
formulae that have passed into the idiom of Christian piety and 
theology. But of greater moment is the manner in which the Hebrew 
notion of man as a psycho-physical unit is postulated in the doctrine 
and liturgy of the Church. For Catholic soteriology is insistent on 
the inclusion of the body in the scheme of salvation. 


Concerning salvation in general, the orthodox Catholic view is 
that the whole man has been redeemed. He has been regenerated 
and is called to sanctification in soul and body. The body is an 
indispensable part of the human unit for which the Church ministers 
—not only during man’s passage through this life, but also in his 
heavenly resting place. The Church, in affirming this attitude 
towards man, finds the soul/body dichotomy of Greek psychology 
which her schools have adopted somewhat awkward. Catholic faith 
and liturgic practice in no way neglect the body. They regard it 
neither as an unholy encumbrance to the soul which wiil soon be 
weil rid of it nor even as a temporary associate of the soul that 
helps to sanctify this before it finally departs to join God. In the 
Church’s view the sublime dignity which the Christian enjoys is 
shared by his body. So also the salvation for which he is destined 
will ever be incomplete until the body is joined with the soul in 
beatitude. This doctrine can be integrated with the Greek notion 
of man only by having a poor fit at the seams. It is otherwise with 
Hebrew psychology which regards man as a unit with psychic and 
physical elements vitally integrated. With this the wholesome 
doctrine of the Church readily forms one piece: condemning, on 
the one hand, materialism and the cult of the body for its own 
sake, and on the other, rejecting Platonist, puritan, and pseudo- 
mystical disdain for the body. This attitude, fundamental to the 
Catholic system, is out of sympathy, therefore, with the teaching 
of those Protestants who advocate a religion of the spirit and reject 
any appeal to the senses. These groups uphold the prophetic and 
pneumatic in Christianity but reject the ritual character of Catholic 
worship for a visible Church. The Church, on the other hand, as 
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is well known, would sanctify the whole man, external senses and 
interior spirit, body and soul. Hence she readily administers her 
treasures of grace by means of the material signs which are the 
sacraments. . 


But is this view not contradicted by the language of salvation? 
Catholic teachers and preachers regularly appeal to men to save 
their souls. They contrast the value of the soul and its life with the 
ephemeral life of the body. The motto da mihi animas has been the 
motto of many zealous saints. Though this is quite true, it does not 
contradict what has been explained as orthodox Catholic teaching. 
Such expressions must be understood in their context and not taken 
in an absolute sense. It serves a good pastoral purpose to set the 
welfare and life of the soul over against the life of the body. The 
term of man’s salvation is fellowship with God, but for this he 
must be saved from the bondage of sin. There is a point of view — 
which does not enter into the primitive Hebrew scheme of man, 
but is prominent in the Pauline theology of salvation — in which 
the body of fallen man is the domain of sin. The body as such is 
not here denounced, but the body is so far as it is unregenerate. 
In the saving plan of God, Christ by dying and rising to newness 
of life defeated sin in the body (Rom. c. 6). By Baptism the Christian 
becomes in principle a sharer in this victory of Christ: “Knowing 
this, that our old man is crucified with him, that the body of sin may 
be destroyed, to the end that we may serve sin no longer” (Rom. 
6:6). But while he remains in this life man remains a creature in 
a body which is still a prey to unregenerate urges. Hence what is 
really denounced is not life in the body but life of the body; not the 
life of man on this earth, but the life of the ‘“‘old man” (cf. Eph. 
4:22; Col. 3:9). 

In this context of thought there is place for a soteriology of the 
soul with accompanying suspicion of, and seeming hostility 
towards, the “body”. It may be that in urgently pastoral efforts 
Catholic preachers and directors over-simplify this teaching, or 
present it out of focus. They may in effect present a soteriology of 
the soul without the body. This is understandable if regrettable. 
The bias against the body in that context stands to be completed 
by the constant teaching of the Church on the sanctity of the 
Christian’s body and its glorious resurrection at the end. 

It is well to note, however, that common expressions, like 
“salvation of souls” and “save your soul” which could give a dis- 
torted view of Catholic soteriology are susceptible of an explanation 
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free from dualism. It is probable that such a manner of speaking 
did not have its origins in a dualist habit of mind but was inspired 
by the nepes of Hebrew psychology. The source text would be the 
familiar paradox of soteriology: “. . . For what will it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul (nepes) 
...” (Mk. 8:34-37 and parallels; see above). To speak of saving 


one’s “soul” in this sense does not involve the exclusion, much less 
the repudiation of the body. 


In the creeds which list articles of Catholic faith we find several 
formulae of Hebraistic cast. In the term Incarnation and its verbal 
derivative can be perceived bdsar (= caro, flesh). The term was 
inspired by the classical statement of this dogma: “And the Word 
was made Flesh” (Jn. 1:14). This mystery in which the Word of 
God took a human body is in itself the ultimate vindication of the 
importance of the human body. Moreover, it is said of Christ that 
he descended into hell. This is Sheol, the place of the dead in Hebrew 
thought. The formula brings out that nothing was wanting, as it 
were, to Christ’s death; it was not illusory but real, complete. Again, 
when we express our faith in the Holy Spirit we use Hebrew termin- 
ology. Spirit therefore is not to be understood as immaterial sub- 
stance in opposition to matter. It should be understood in the light 
of the Hebrew ruah which underlies it. The formula denotes the 
dynamic life-giving personal Ruah of God. 


The article on the communion of saints proclaims a doctrine which 
in the Catholic system has many treasures. The central and most 
precious jewel in it is the mystery of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
This involves Christ and Christians in a union whose realism is 
best appreciated by considering it in the light of Hebrew anthrop- 
ology. The solidarity that obtained between the head of a family, 
tribe, nation, and ultimately of the race was more than a loose 
bond of fellowship; it had a physical basis. In the religious sphere 
the bonds that bound Jahwe to his Chosen People involved a life- 
giving communion between them. A quasi-sacramental rite of 
blood gave a certain realism to the bond though Jahwe retained 
his transcendence by having no part in human nature. These features 
orientate our minds towards a union in the New Covenant that 
in a manner combines them but as well far surpasses them. For in 
the Mystical Body the union of Christ and Christians combines the 
element of human solidarity and of divine communion with men. 
This has its foundation in the mystery of the Incarnation where 
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human nature is united to the divine nature in Christ. And it has 
its accomplishment in the mystery of Redemption whereby the 
redeemed are aggregated to the Christ who died and arose in 
newness of life. Here, as in the Old Covenant, the New Israel is 
brought into fellowship with God by a rite in blood: but now the 
blood is the more precious Blood of Christ, and it achieves com- 
munion by a contact much more intimate than the sprinkling of 
the old rite. “Drink ye all of this; for this is my blood of the New 
Testament which shall be shed for many unto the remission of sins” 
(Mt. 26:27-8). This Blood and its power is made available for all 
time sacramentally. St. Paul spoke of its power to bring Christians 
into communion with God just as idolatrous rites purported to 
bring pagans into solidarity with the devil: “Wherefore, my dearly 
beloved, fly from the service of idols . . . The chalice of benediction 
which we bless is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 
... You cannot drink the chalice of the Lord, and the chalice of 
devils” (1 Cor. 10:14, 16, 21). 


In the mystery of the Mystical Body there is more than a metaphor 
to denote association in a visible society. There is also more than a 
purely spiritual and invisible communion flowing from faith. There 
is rather a unique adherence of the saved to Christ as to their 
nucleus. This assumes a special realism when we remind ourselves 
that this Christ is the Risen Christ in his physical humanity. From 
one point of view the Risen Christ in his glorified but physical 
body is the magnetic centre towards which all are drawn; from 
another, he is, as it were, the focus of power from which the grid of 
the communion of saints radiates. All are in a real but sacramental 
communion with him. This, moreover, embraces the whole man. 
Just as the nucleus of the communion, and its point of juncture with 
the divine is Christ in his physical body, so membership involves 
the Christian not merely as to his immaterial soul, but as to his 
body as well. This inclusion of the whole man in the Body of Christ 
raises the body of man to an awesome dignity. St. Paul was aware 
of the influence for good living that this thought must have for he 
answered the Corinthians who would justify fornication with this 
sublime word: ““Know you not that your bodies are the members 
of Christ” (1 Cor. 6:15). From this it is clear that the inclusion of 
the whole man in the Body of Christ is not reserved for the final 
phase of salvation after the bodily resurrection. It is already a 
reality in the life of the Christian on earth; and not less real for 
being sacramental. 
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At this point it is instructive to consider the role of the sacraments 
in the “communion of saints” on earth. The grafting of members 
into the Body of Christ and their growth in union with him is 
effected especially by the sacraments. These are at once external 
material symbols of grace, and the means by which the graces 
symbolized are actually conferred on the recipient. Here physical 
matter becomes the instrument of grace in an association that 
echoes the association of the material and the religious, the flesh 
and the spirit in Hebrew thought. This becomes more apparent in 
the immediate function of the sacraments as promoting the relation- 
ship of the whole man to Christ in the Mystical Body. For not only 
the soul but the body is brought under the action of the sacraments. 
This finds striking illustration in Baptism and the Eucharist. 
Baptism, the sacrament of initiation, aggregates the candidate to 
the community. The original meaning of the term, immersion, was 
obvious from the primitive rite. In that meaningful rite the whole 
man plunges into death with Christ, and comes forth cleansed and 
saved and sharing in that Risen life of his that is suffused by the 
Spirit of God (Rom. 6:3-12). It not only symbolizes that he is 
brought through the Death and Resurrection of Christ, but really 
achieves this.** When St. Paul tells the Corinthians, “in one Spirit 
were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
whether bond or free”, he is not alluding to the resultant social 
body of Christians. The “tone body” into which all are baptized 
is the physical human body of Christ. *4 This explains the unique 
fellowship of Christians: “‘Now you are the body of Christ, and 
members of member” (1 Cor. 12:13, 27). 


The eschatological society on earth that is grouped about the 
Risen Christ is the Church. It has its Messianic banquet, the 
Eucharist. This sacrament symbolizes the union of love between 
Christ and the members of his Body. More than that it is the 
accomplishment and highest expression of that union. For it is 
with the real Christ who died and arose to life that Christians 
commune in the Eucharist. The bread and wine do not merely 


33 For long there has been a tendency to regard the Resurrection as an epilogue to 
the central mystery of salvation—the Passion and Death of Christ. Recent studies in 
biblical theology have reacted against this view. In the economy of salvation, the 
Death of Christ and his Resurrection are not two dis.inct mysteries, but aspects of 
the one mystery of redemption. See Durrwell, F. X., La Résurrection de Jésus, Mystére 
de Salut, Paris, 4th ed., 1954, pp. 13-48; Lyonnet, S., “La valeur sotériologique de la 
Résurrection”, in Gregorianum, 1958, pp. 295-318. 

34 So Cerfaux, L., La Théologie de I’ Eglise suivant saint Paul. He argues against the 
traditional exegesis of this passage which would interpret Christ collectively; cf. 
Lyonnet, S., in Biblica, 1951, pp. 284 f. 
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represent the Body and Blood of Christ; they are not simply aids 
to our faith in the purely spiritual nourishment he affords us; these 
elements contain really but sacramentally the risen Christ — Body 
and Soul.**° This sacrament consequently perfects union between 
Christ and the Christian in body and soul. This explains why Christ 
gives himself in the form of nourishment which the body assimilates. 
“The bread that I will give is my Flesh for the life of the world” 
(Jn. 6:52). In our mortal bodies the seed of future glory is sown.** 


The Eucharist recalls the Passion and Death of Christ as it does 
his Resurrection. And as it gives Christians a pledge of future 
resurrection, it also brings them into real contact with the Redeem- 
ing Death of Christ: “For as often as you shall eat this bread, 
and drink the chalice you shall shew the death of the Lord, until 
he come” (1 Cor. 11:26). In Catholic belief this rite is not only 
symbolic of the Death of Christ, it is replete with its saving power.*’ 
There are in the sacrifice and sacrament two elements made dis- 
tinct — bread and wine changed into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Since for the Hebrew “‘the life is in the blood” (Lev. 17:11, 14) its 
separation from the “body” denotes that Christ’s blood is poured 
out for men (cf. Mt. 26:28; Mk. 14:24). Indeed the full meaning 
of the pairing Body/Blood in the sacrament is obscured because 
its Hebrew derivation is not obvious in the Greek. The formulae 
used by Christ at the institution of the Eucharist have not survived 
in the original Aramaic. But by reconstructing the Aramaic we are 
enabled to restore to the rite shades of meaning lost in the Greek 
rendering of the Synoptics and St. Paul (1 Cor. 11:23-25). Bonsirven 
and Jeremias, working independently, have made a strong case for 
the view that in the Aramaic Christ paired not Body/Blood but 
Flesh/Blood.** This is more in the Hebrew manner whose bdsar 
(or its Aramaic cognate) is usually translated by the Greek sarks, 
flesh. In support of this view it is pointed out that in Christ’s dis- 
course after the multiplication of loaves (Jn. c. 6) the Semitic 


35 Cf. two excellent studies of the Eucharistic formulae in their biblical setting: 
Benoit, P., “Les Récits de I’Institution et leur Portée”’, in Lumiére et Vie, Feb., 1957, 
pp. 48-76 and Dupont, J., “* ‘Ceci est mon corps’, ‘Ceci est mon sang’,” in Nouv. Rev. 
Théol., 1958, pp. 1025-1041. 

%® Note the comprehensive statement of the Antiphon, 2nd Vespers for Corpus 
Christi: ““O Sacrum convivium in quo Christus sumitur; recolitur memoria passionis 
ejus; mens impletur gratia; et futurae gloriae nobis pignus datur”’. 

3? As is stated succinctly in the liturgy: “*... quia, quoties hujus hostiae com- 
memoratio celebratur, opus nostrae redemptionis exercetur”, in Mass for 9th Sunday 
after Pentecost. 


38 Bonsirven, J., “Hoc est Corpus meum”’, in Biblica, 1948, pp. 205-219; Jeremias, J., 
Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, 2nd ed. Géttingen, 1949, pp. 203 f. 
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pairing of Flesh/Blood is used. The fourth Gospel was written 
after the Synoptics and 1 Cor., yet Jn. 6:51-56, which certainly 
alludes to the Eucharist, retains ‘““My Flesh . . . My Blood’’. Ignatius 
of Antioch,?* and Justin, *° have Eucharistic texts which show 
that the Semitic tradition of “flesh” lingered for some time. The 
introduction of the Greek sédma, body, in place of sarks, in the 
primitive liturgy of the Eucharist was more than a simple trans- 
lation; it gave the term a Hellenistic shading. 


“Body” and “soul” or “spirit” are complementary in Greek 
psychology; “flesh” and “blood” are complementary elements in 
Hebrew anthropology. The combination of “flesh and blood” 
denotes the whole man. It will be recalled that it furthermore 
alludes to the fact that man is, unlike God, weak and mortal. Hence 
the bread/wine become Flesh/Blood sign is in itself rich in meaning. 
It signifies, first, that in the Eucharistic mystery the humanity of 
Christ is totally involved. This is made clear by the readiness with 
which Christ changes from My Flesh ... My Blood to me: “He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and [ in 
him. As the living Father hath sent me and I live by the Father: so 
he that eateth me, the same shall live by me” (Jn. 6:57-8). It points 
out, secondly, that Christ has that hallmark of all humans: he is 
weak and mortal. In the actual rite it points to the hour when this 
was made evident, the hour of his Passion and Death. 


The wording of the article on the resurrection of the body reads 
in the Latin: credo ... in carnis resurrectionem. The formula 
“resurrection of the flesh”’ reminds us that this truth was originally 
revealed in a setting of Hebrew thought and language. The English 
form “resurrection of the body” is Hellenistic. The tension between 
Greek dualism and Christian (and Hebrew) monism is nowhere so 
well illustrated as in the doctrine of the final resurrection. Christ, 
the cause and exemplar of salvation, is the Risen Christ with Body 
and Soul in one. We await the resurrection of our bodies in order 
to be fully configured to him. This mystery pertains to the super- 
natural. Knowledge of it is beyond the competence of rational 
philosophies; the accomplishing of the resurrection is beyond the 
power of merely natural forces. The supreme revelation of the 
mystery and the ultimate guarantee of its accomplishment in us is 
the bodily Resurrection of Christ. Rationalists constantly affirm 
their “article of faith” that Christ did not rise from the dead, and 


$*Smyrn. 7, 1; Philad. 4, 1; Rom. 7, 3. 
‘0 Apol. 1, 66. 
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that the resurrection of the dead is impossible. The Greek systems 
of rational philosophy also find this teaching ‘‘a hard saying”. It 
became the stumbling block for the Athenians already at the time 
of St. Paul. At first they listened to him with attention, but when 
he mentioned the Resurrection of Christ they dismissed him with 
scorn (Acts 17:16-34). The soul/body dualism of Aristotelian 
philosophy which underlies scholastic theology is made to accept 
this dogma, but none too readily. The immortality of the soul is 
the primary postulate in its scheme of the future life“! The 
immaterial soul will not only survive but will be vitally active. 
It will exercise its powers of intellect and will in purposefully 
knowing and loving God. The future life, it is implied, has little 
to gain from the presence of the body. The accession of the body 
to the soul to share in its beatititude would seem to be a secondary 
detail, almost a curiosity. 

The Hebrew concept of man, on the other hand, forms a more 
favourable base for the dogma of the resurrection of the body. 
Hebrew thinking concerning man never prescinds from the body; 
it is essentially monist. Human life simply cannot be conceived 
except as life in the body. Since this is true of man’s life on earth, it 
holds also for his future life. It is only when our bodies are risen 
to share in the “newness of life’’ that is Christ’s that we will become 
to the full “children of God”, and brethren of him who is the 
“first-born” in virtue of his own resurrection: “‘ourselves also who 
have the first-fruits of the spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, the redemp- 
tion of our body” (Rom. 8:23; cf. Rom. 8:21, 29; Col. 1:18). 

In such a context of Hebrew thought we see the doctrine of the 
resurrection in rightful proportion. The Catholic Church in her 
time-honoured formulae and in her liturgy has always borne 
witness to this. She bears witness to it today more than ever, 
unabashed by the superior sneers of science, or by the reasoned 
dissent of wisdom.* The latest of her solemn definitions of teaching 
shows her to have no doubts on this score. By formal definition she 
expressed her belief that the Virgin Mary, Mother of Christ, received 
the privilege of being glorified in body at the end of her life on earth. 
In her case the resurrection of the body was anticipated. She, 


‘1 For the contrast in the Greek and Hebrew points of view see the brief and able 
brochure of Oscar Cullmann, Immortalité de l’4me ou Résurrection des Morts, 
Neuchatel, 1956; and the more general study of Laloup, J., Bible et Classicisme, 
Tournai, 1958. 

«2 See, for instance, Dodd, C. H., “The Ingersoll Lecture, 1935”, in New Testament 
Studies, Manchester, 1953, pp. 143-159. 
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coming after her Son, goes before the rest of the Redeemed in her 
entry into the fullness of Redemption. 

This soteriology of the body gives a note of wholesome 
“materialism” to Catholic teaching. It has a richness and an 
optimism born of the conviction that man has stakes in matter as 
well as in mind, in this life as well as in the next. Its balanced 
monism is the best antidote to exaggerated leanings either towards 
the body or towards the spirit. On the one hand it is equipped to 
counter pure materialism, whether the brutal materialism of despair 
that follows from a loss of religious faith, or the presumptuous 
materialism of progress and science that is raised up in place of 
religious faith. On the other hand, it is a corrective to attitudes of 
pure idealism in thought and pure spiritualism in religion — 
attitudes which imply morbid escapism and loss of confidence in 
respect of the body. 

These are matters of moment not only for religion, but for culture 
in the broadest sense. If society is to be sanely humanist man must 
be recognized for what he is: a psycho-physical unit. In recognizing 
this the Church is in the best Hebrew tradition. 


MICHAEL Baily, C.SS.R. 














CONFESSORS OF NUNS AND SISTERS 


The Canon Law dealing with the confessors of nuns and sisters 
is not in itself very difficult or complex. Still it is at times the source 
of confusion. This is due in part to variations in the terminology 
used by the authors, together with their divergence of opinion on 
several small points. It is also due to the lack of unity in the treat- 
ment of the subject. The Code deals with it in three different books: 
in the section De Religiosis we find the bulk of the material; in 
De Sacramentis the fundamental principle of the necessity of special 
jurisdiction to hear the confessions of religious women is stated; 
and, in the fifth book, penalties are imposed on those who violate 
liberty of conscience in this matter. Naturally, a commentator will 
explain each point as it comes, while the student will search in 
vain for a summary presentation of the legislation. These notes are 
offered in an attempt to supply this need. 


Fundamental Principle 

In order to hear the confessions of religious women, the general 
jurisdiction to hear the confessions of the faithful does not suffice. 
A further special jurisdiction from the local Ordinary is required, 
without which the confessions can be neither valid nor licit, except 
under certain circumstances, which we shall discuss later. 


All particular laws and privileges to the contrary being revoked, priests, 
both secular and religious, of whatever rank or office, in order to hear 
the confessions of religious women and novices validly and lawfully, 
need special jurisdiction, saving the prescription of canons 239, §1, n. 1, 
522, 523. 


The Ordinary of the place in which the religious house is situated 
confers this jurisdiction, in accordance with the norm of canon 525. 
(can. 876). 

This holds even when the religious are subject to a regular 
superior, in which case the regular superior shall present both 
ordinary and extraordinary confessors to the local Ordinary. So, 
in brief, the general rule is that no one can validly hear the con- 
fessions of religious women except the local Ordinary or a priest 
specially delegated by him. This delegation may be given either in 
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general for all the convents of the diocese or restricted to a number 
of convents.! 


Preliminary Discussion 

Canon 876, §1, states the necessity of special jurisdiction for the 
confessions of all religious women, both those with solemn vows 
and those with simple vows; and it extends this law even to the 
confessors of novices. It is the clear and the unanimous opinion 
of the commentators that special jurisdiction is never required to 
hear the confessions of postulants. But, it is not so clear whether or 
not the prescription of this canon applies also to quasi-religious 
women, that is, to the members of societies of women living in 
common but without public vows. Most authors do not discuss 
the point. Of those who mention it, by far the greater number hold 
that special jurisdiction is necessary to hear the confessions of 
quasi-religious women.” A few deny it.* There are good arguments 
for both opinions. 


The main reason for denying it is based on the exact wording 
of the canon. Canon 876, §1 explicitly mentions religious women 
and novices. It makes no mention of quasi-religious women. Since 
these are not religious in the sense of canon 488 the restrictive 
canons applicable to religious are not applied to them. Thus 
according to the letter of the law priests who act as their confessors 
do not need the special jurisdiction demanded in canon 876, §1. 


There are other reasons for this negative opinion. Canon 675 
indicates the canons governing religious institutes which are to be 
applied to quasi-religious societies. These canons are 499-530. 
Canon 876 is not mentioned. The conclusion is that canon 876 
should not be applied to quasi-religious societies. Moreover, canon 
876 is an invalidating law. And as it does not state either expressly 
or equivalently that the confessions of quasi-religious women are 


1 Cappello, De Sacramentis Vol. II, De Poenitentia, Rome, 1929, n. 440. See The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Vol. 43, 1934, p. 424. 

2 Aertyns-Damen, Theologia Moralis, Rome, 1956-1958, II, n. 368; Tabera, Derecho 
de los Religiosos, Madrid, 1957, n. 138; De Carlo, Jus Religiosorum, Rome, 1950, 
n. 163; Abbo-Hannan, The Sacred Canons, New York, 1957, Vol. II, p. 8; Regatillo, 
Institutiones Juris Canonici, Santander, 1951, Vol. I, n. 666; Larraona, Commentarium 
pro Religiosis, X, 1929, p. 447 (hereafter cited as CpR); Noldin-Schmitt, Summa 
Theologiae Moralis, Barcelona, 1945, III, n. 350; Ristuccia, Quasi-religious Societies, 
Washington, D.C., 1949, pp. 146-148; Cappello, op. cit. n. 437. 

® Berutti, IJnstitutiones Juris Canonici, Turin, 1936, Vol. III, n. 182; Cocchi, 
Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici, Turin, 1932, Liber II, Pars II, n. 45 (d); 
Blat, De Confessariis Religiosarum, Rome, 1936, p. 17. 
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invalid without special jurisdiction, it cannot be lightly presumed 
that they are.* ; 

Larraona gives the legal basis for maintaining that canon 876 
does apply to quasi-religious women — or that special jurisdiction 
is required for the validity of their confessions. Canon 675 applies 
the legislation on the government of religious (canons 499-530) to 
quasi-religious societies. But, part of this legislation presupposes 
canon 876, which, therefore, should also be applied to quasi- 
religious societies.® 

Others add another reason for this opinion founded not so 
much on the text of the law as on the purpose of the legislation. 
The Church is anxious to ensure the appointment of suitable 
confessors for religious women on account of the delicacy and the 
difficulty of the task. For this reason she demands that only priests 
who have received special jurisdiction can fulfil this office. Obviously 
quasi-religious, who lives so closely resemble the religious life, 
stand in similiar need of experienced direction. So the precautions 
used to procure carefully selected confessors for religious women 
ought likewise to be observed in appointing confessors to com- 
munities of quasi-religious women.* Thus both opinions seem to 
be solidly probable. 

It must be noted, however, that all the other canons dealing with 
the confessors of religious women apply equally to quasi-religious. 
This is explicitly stated in canon 675. Thus the points which follow 
are obligatory concerning all religious women both nuns and 
sisters, whether they be immediately subject to the Holy See or 
to the local Ordinary or to a regular superior, whether they be of 
pontifical or diocesan law, and their novices. They bind likewise 
concerning all women living in common after the manner of religious 
but without public vows. 

But, canon 2414, which mentions the penalties to be imposed on 
a superioress who deprives a religious of the liberties allowed in 
going to confession, cannot, in virtue of canon 2219, be applied 
to the superioress of a quasi-religious community. 


Different Types of Confessor 
Canon 876, stating a general principle and admitting some 
exceptions, gives us the foundation of a general division of the 
confessors of religious women into two main categories, first, 
* Canon 11. 


* Larraona, loc. cit. 
® Ristuccia, loc. cit. 
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those who have the special jurisdiction of the local Ordinary 
demanded by this canon, and secondly, those who have not got 
this special jurisdiction. An alternative statement of this division 
would be (a) cases in which religious women can confess to priests 
specially appointed for them, and (b) cases in which they can confess 
to priests who are not specially appointed for them.. 

In the first category are the confessors known as (1) The Ordinary 
Confessor (canon 520, §1); (2) The Extraordinary Confessor 
(canon 521, §1); (3) The Special Ordinary Confessor (canon 520, §2); 
and (4) The Supplementary Confessors (canon 521, §2). 

In the second category are (1) The Occasional Confessor (canon 
522); (2) The Confessor of a sick religious (canon 523); (3) Cardinals 
(canon 239, §1, n. 1) and (4) priests who hear the confessions of 
religious women either in danger of death (canon 882) or on a sea 
voyage (canon 883). 


PART ONE: CONFESSORS WITH SPECIAL JURISDICTION 
The Ordinary Confessor 


The Ordinary confessor’ is the priest endowed with special 
faculties and deputed to hear the confessions of the whole com- 
munity. The need of appointing him and his function are stated in 
canon 520, §1. 


To every house of religious women must be given only one ordinary 
confessor who shall hear the sacramental confessions of the whole 
community, unless, on account of the great number of religious or for 
any other just reason, two or more may be found necessary.* 


In this canon the phrase “every house of religious women” is the 
source of some controversy. Canonists dispute whether an ordinary 
confessor must be appointed even to a domus non formata, that is, 
a religious house not having at least six professed religious per- 
manently dwelling in it. There are arguments on both sides. 

Those who maintain that the prescription of canon 520, §1, does 
not apply to a domus non formata have two bases for their con- 


7 Sometimes called the general ordinary confessor in contradistinction to the 
special ordinary confessor of canon 520, §2. See Larraona, CpR, X, 1929, p. 456; 
Goyeneche, Juris Canonici Summa Principia, Rome, 1938, Pars II, n. 28. 

§ The canons are quoted mostly from Canonical Legislation concerning Religious, 
Authorised English Translation, Vatican, 1959. 
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tention.* First-— they say —if the legislator wished to include 
domus non formata in this canon he would have explicitly mentioned 
the fact, as, indeed, he has done in several other canons, for example 
in canon 597, §1, concerning cloister or canons 497, §1 and 498, 
which deal respectively with the erection and suppression of a 
religious house. Since, therefore, in canon 520, §1, there is no 
explicit mention of domus non formatae, these are automatically 
excluded. Secondly, there was a pre-Code response, not however 
authentically published, to the Bishop of Linz on 3 July 1916, 
stating that there was no obligation to appoint an ordinary con- 
fessor to communities of less than six sisters.'° 


Other canonists,"! who hold that an ordinary confessor must be 
appointed to every community no matter how small, have the 
following reasons. First, canon 520, §1, speaks of every religious 
house and, considering canon 488, 5°, which defines a religious 
house as the house of any institute in general, there can be no doubt 
that domus non fermatae are included. Secondly, the reason for the 
law obtains equally for all religious houses. And thirdly, there are 
two private responses supporting this opinion. One was to the 
Archbishop of Prague on 10 January 1920. In answer to the question 
whether the response to the Bishop of Linz was still valid or not, 
it said that the prescriptions of canon 520 should be observed. 
And the other, on 18 January 1921 to the Bishop of Osnabruck, 
who asked if there were an obligation to appoint confessors to 
religious houses of less than six members, replied that the answer 
was contained in canons 520 and 521.’? These replies show that 
the wording of the Code is clear on this point and no distinction 
between houses of more or less than six religious should be made. 
This opinion, in consequence of the superior authority of the 
authors who advance it and in the light of the more forceful argu- 
ments it adduces, seems to be correct. 


Vermeersch-Creusen suggests that this law does not bind if a 


® Brandys, Kirchliches Rechtsbuch fuer die Religiosen, Paderborn, 1920, p. 236; 
Biederlack-Fuhrick, De Religiosis, Innsbriick, 1919, n. 49, note 2; Piscetta-Gennaro, 
Elementa Theologiae Meralis, Turin, 1927, V, n. 671; Hecht, Pastor Bonus, Vol. 34, 
1922, p. 283; Pruemmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis, Fribourg, 1940, Ill, n. 417; 
Coronata, Institutiones luris Canonici, Rome, 1950, I, n. 547, note 7. 

' Pruemmer, loc. cit. 

" Fanfani, De Jure Relizgiosorum, Turin, 1925, n. 134; Schaefer, Compendium De 
Religiosis, Muenster, 1931, n. 172; Wernz- Vidal, Jus Canonicum, Rome, 1933, III, 
n. 171; Chelodi, Jus de Personis, Trent, 1926, n. 257; Capello, op. cit., n. 458; Larraona, 
CpR, X, 1929, p. 454; Goyeneche, op. cit., n. 28; Blat, op. cit., p. 20; Beste, Introductio 
in Codicem, Naples, 1956, p. 367. 

® Benscaren, The Canon Law Digest, 1, Milwaukee, 1934, p. 295. 
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small community lacks its own oratory and normally frequents a 
public church."* Larraona regards this rather as a cause justifying 
the petition for a dispensation from the law." 


Who should appoint him 

The obligation of appointing both the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary confessors rests with the local Ordinary if the religious are 
immediately subject to the Holy See or under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop. But, if the religious are subject to a regular superior, 
he shall present the confessors to be approved by the local Ordinary. 
This is a canonical presentation and the local Ordinary is bound to 
grant the faculties unless the priests appointed are obviously un- 
suitable. Against the refusal of the local Ordinary, recourse to the 
Holy See is allowed in devolutivo.° Though the canon speaks 
explicitly of a regular superior, these norms also obtain if, by 
privilege, the religious are subject to a congregation. The local 
Ordinary is also bound to make the appointment if the regular 
superior should neglect to do so or if he should appoint someone 
unfit for the office.** And should any convent be overlooked, the 
superioress ought to bring the matter to the notice of either the 
local Ordinary or the regular superior.'’ 


The number 

As a general rule, there should be only one ordinary confessor 
who will hear the confessions of the whole community including 
the novices. The reason for this law is to avoid abuses and to 
procure, as far as possible, uniformity of direction in the com- 
munity.'* But, as more than one ordinary confessor may at times 
be necessary, the canon makes allowance for such circumstances. 
It permits two or more ordinary confessors on account of the 
number of religious or for any other just reason. In fact, it sets no 
limit to the number. The only condition is that there be some 
justifying cause.?® 

It is difficult to determine the absolute number of religious 
requisite to constitute a community large enough to warrant the 
appointment of more than one ordinary confessor. Seventy,” 


‘8 Epitome Juris Canonici, Rome, 1949, I, n. 640. 

' CpR, X, 1929, p. 455. 

5 CpR, X, 1929, p. 456. 

‘6 Canon 525. 

' Tabera, op. cit., n. 139. 

'8 Schaefer, op. cit., n. 172; Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., III, n. 352. 
'® Larraona, CpR, X, 1929, p. 457. 

2° Berutti, op. cit., n. 42. 
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fifty," forty?? and thirty® are among the numbers suggested by 
the authors; and some simply say that more than twenty or twenty- 
five are required.** In practice, however, the question to be settled 
is not so much whether there are thirty or more members in the 
community, but whether the community is relatively large or not, 
that is, can the confessions of the religious — all circumstances of 
place and persons being considered — be conveniently heard by 
one priest.*° A relatively large community justifies the appointment 
of a second or even of a third ordinary confessor.”® 


The other causes justifying the plurality of ordinary confessors 
are not exemplified in the canon. The commentators suggest the 
following: difference in language (or dialect), that is, if some of 
the religious were not sufficiently fluent in the local tongue to 
express adequately their state of soul, though they may know it 
well enough to transact normal business affairs;?’ if there were 
various sections in the community and it was considered more 
fitting that each section should have its own ordinary confessor.”* 
Canon 526 provides an excellent example of circumstances which 
justify the appointment of another ordinary confessor. But, that 
point shall receive special treatment later. 

This enumeration is by no means complete nor is it possible to 
discuss all the likely circumstances. Should the superioress think 
that the community needs a second ordinary confessor she may 
request one. But, the ultimate decision concerning the justifying 
cause rests with the local Ordinary or with the regular superior, 
if the religious are subject to him. In this latter case, the regular 
superior does not grant faculties, but simply presents the confessor 
to be approved by the local Ordinary.?® 


The Ordinary may appoint several ordinary confessors either by 
giving each jurisdiction over the whole community and allowing 
the religious to choose as they wish or by dividing the community 
and appointing a different confessor for the various sections. 
Coronata suggests that this latter arrangment is more in keeping 


*t De Carlo, op. cit., n. 162; Beste, op. cit., p. 367; Schaefer, loc. cit. 

*2 Tabera, loc. cit. 
*3 Victor, Derecho de las Carmelitas Descalzas, Valencia, 1948, no. 143; Larraona, 
Oc. cit. 

* Fanfani, op. cit., n. 134. 

*° Tabera, loc. cit. 

*® Larraona, CpR, X, 1929, p. 457. 

*? Larraona, CpR, X, 1929, p. 458; De Carlo, op. cit., n. 164; Tabera, loc. cit. 

*8 Creusen-Ellis, Religious Men and Women in the Code, Milwaukee, 1953, n. 112; 
De Carlo, loc. cit. 

“8 Canon 525. 
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with the purpose of the canon in procuring uniformity of direction 
wherever possible.*° At the same time it might be better not to 
limit the jurisdiction of the confessors.*! 


Duration of his office 

The ordinary confessor is appointed for three years and he should 
not be reappointed either as ordinary or extraordinary to the same 
community or to the same part of it, except after a lapse of one 
year.** This is the general rule, to-which canon 526 makes two 
noteworthy exceptions. The Ordinary may appoint the ordinary 
confessor for a second or even for a third triennium, if he cannot 
provide otherwise on account of the dearth of priests suitable for 
this office, or if the majority of the religious, including those who 
have no right to vote in other matters, agree by secret ballot to 
retain the same ordinary confessor. Apart from these two cases or 
in order to reappoint the ordinary confessor for longer than the 
third term the permission of the Holy See is required.** The Holy 
See frequently grants faculties to Ordinaries to reappoint ordinary 
confessors for four or five terms of office, provided the conditions 
of canon 526 are verified.** It is nowhere stated that a reappoint- 
ment made beyond the limits of this canon renders subsequent 
confessions invalid. 

The first exception — dearth of suitable priests — means that, 
considering all the circumstances of the diocese and the particular 
convent in question, no one else can be conveniently appointed. 
If the Ordinary judges that this is the case, he need not consult the 
community. 

The second exception requires more attention. First it should be 
noted that the Ordinary is not obliged to make the reappointment 
if the majority, or even if all, the religious request it.** But, if he 
does so, he is bound to provide for those who dissent. This injunc- 
tion seems to refer only to this case, that is, when the majority of 
the religious vote for the retention of the same ordinary confessor.” 
It is not prescribed that the vote be taken in the presence of the 


3° Coronata, op. cit., n. 547; See Tabera, loc. cit. 

*! Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., n. 170. 

82 Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 405; Larraona remarks that the year need not be 
mathematically computed; a few weeks less make no difference. See CpR, XI, 1930, 
p. 346. 

83 Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., n. 640. 

*4 De Carlo, op. cit., n. 166; Beste, op. cit., p. 373; Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 407. 

** Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 408. 

3° Schaefer, op. cit., n. 179; Coronata, op. cit., n. 553. 

8? Larraona. CoR, XI, 1930, p. 410. 
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Ordinary. But, it must be secret. The commentators suggest that it 
be taken in Chapter with the superioress presiding.** Full liberty is 
allowed in the method of voting. In order to be effective the vote 
must include more than half the community. And every member 
has a right to vote even the lay sisters and the temporarily professed 
sisters, who do not normally vote. 


It is not quite clear whether novices should vote or not. Canon 
526 speaks of the majority of the religious; and novices cannot be 
called religious. For this reason some canonists exclude them.*® 
Most commentators, however, distinguish, saying that if novices are 
to remain in the same community, as for instance in Carmelite 
houses, they should vote; otherwise they should not.*® But, even in 
this latter case the following reasons seem sufficient to allow them 
to vote. It can be considered a privilege for those who do not 
normally vote to be allowed to do so in this matter; and canon 567, 
§1 extends all the privileges granted to a religious institute even to 
the novices. They are members of the community and the ordinary 
confessor is as important for them as for the professed mernbers. 
This is a concern which affects each person singly and so should 
be approved by all.*! Besides, even though a novitiate usually lasts 
only a year, particular law can prescribe two years (canon 555, §2) 
and there may be a prolongation for a further six months (canon 
571, §2). It seems quite reasonable that novices should have some 
say in who will hear their confessions for such a long time. 
However, each convent may safely follow its own customs in this 
question. If there is an ordinary confessor appointed exclusively 
for the novices, it is probable that there is no obligation to change 
him every three years. In such a case there would be no vote on the 
matter. 


There are various ways of providing for those who dissent. If 
they are many a second ordinary confessor can be appointed. This 
is certainly one of the justifying causes of canon 520, §1. If there are 
only one or two a confessor ad casum, that is, one of the supplemen- 
tary confessors may be called. There is a slight danger in this 
procedure, because a supplementary confessor should not normally 


38 Schaefer, loc. cit. 

89 Conway, Problems in Canon Law, Dublin, 1956, p. 112. 

4° See Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, pp. 410-411. 

“1 Canon 101, n. 2. 

42 Ferreres, Las Religiosas segun la disciplina del nuevo Codigo de D. C., Madrid, 
1920, n. 257. 

43 Regatillo, op. cit., n. 676; Coronata, op. cit., n. 553; Vermeersch-Creusen, loc. cit. ; 
Schaefer, op. cit., no. 120; Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., n. 172; Goyeneche, op. cit., n. 30. 
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be called so often that he will supplant the ordinary confessor. 
Larraona suggests allowing those who dissent very full use of the 
amenities of canon 522. Probably the most practical course is to 
provide a special ordinary confessor in accordance with canon 520, 
§2. 


Rights and Obligations of the Ordinary Confessor 

The ordinary confessor must hear the sacramental confessions of 
each member of the community committed to him, including 
professed religious, novices and postulants.*® How often he should 
do so is not explicitly stated. Normally, he is considered bound to 
come to the convent each week. And, in general, he should be willing 
to come as often as he is reasonably requested, for instance, if the 
constitutions prescribe more frequent confession or if the com- 
munity want him twice in a particular week on account of some 
special feast or extraordinary solemnity. But, he is not bound to 
come to accommodate one or two religious. His duty, as ordinary 
confessor, is to the community, not to any particular member of 
a 

He has the right and the obligation to enter cloister to confess 
those who are ill.*7 And in convents of nuns he may do so in order 
to administer Holy Viaticum or Extreme Unction, or to assist in 
the last agony of the sick, be they professed, novices, postulants or 
any others who reside day and night within the cloister as domestic 
staff, pupils, guests or patients.“ And he may delegate this 
authority.*® 

Although, pre-Code, the ordinary confessor was forbidden to go 
to the convent during the visits of the extraordinary confessor,*° 
this prohibition is not repeated in the Code, and so, in virtue of 
canon 6, 6°, it no longer obliges. Where particular law, however, 
enforces this norm, it should be observed. Besides it is customary 
in many places for the ordinary confessor not to come on these 
occasions. 

* Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 410; Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., n. 112; Coronata, op. cit., 
7 rH Bit, op. cit., p. 20; Schaefer, op. cit., 172. 

*® In case of urgent necessity, the ordinary confessor is, like all other confessors, 
bound to hear the confessions of those who need him. Canon 982, §2. 

*? Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVI, 1924, p. 96. Instruction on the cloister of nuns, 
6 February 1924; and XLVIII, 1956, pp. 512-526. Instruction on the cloister of nuns, 
25 March 1956, n. 27. 

*® Canon 514, §2. See Abbo-Hannan, op. cit., p. 525 and Coronata, op. cit., n. 540. 

*® Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., n. 150; Abbo-Hannan, loc. cit. 


°° Clement XI, Edict of 12 December 1708; Benedict XIV, Pastoralis Curae, 5 
August 1784; Cocchi, op. cit., n. 40, holds that this law still binds. 
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There is no law obliging religious to confess to the ordinary 
confessor. But, considering the duty of the superioress to see that 
the religious go to confession at least once a week (canon 595, 
§1, n. 3) and the fact that she is forbidden to enquire even indirectly 
about confession made to an occasional confessor (canon 522), the 
religious should confess regularly in their own convent to some 
priest.* 


The Place of Confession 

As the law makes no particular restriction concerning the place 
of confessions heard by priests who have special jurisdiction to 
hear the confessions of religious women, these may validly absolve 
anywhere. But, in order that the confessions be lawful, these con- 
fessors are obliged to observe the diocesan statutes and the pre- 
scriptions of canons 909 and 910. The local Ordinary, in granting 
the faculties, can prescribe as a condition that they be used only in 
some approved place. Violation of this condition renders the 
confessions invalid.®* 


The Extraordinary Confessor 


Beside the ordinary confessor, each community must have an 
extraordinary confessor. He is deputed to hear the confessions of the 
community at least four times a year. 


To every community of religious women shall be given an extra- 
ordinary confessor who, four times at least in the year, shall go to the 
religious house, and to whom all the religious should present themselves, 
at least to receive his blessing. (Canon 521, §1.) 


Number, Duties and Obligations 

Generally, only one extraordinary confessor should be appointed 
to a religious community. This is not explicitly mentioned in the 
Code, but it seems to be the mind of the legislator. A sufficiently 
grave reason, such as the division of the community into sections, 
so that they practically form distinct communities, the number of 


"' Larraona, CpR, X, 1929, p. 456. 

°? Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., II[, n. 353; Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, London, 
1935, III, n. 243; Geser, The Canon Law governing Communities of Sisters, St. Louis, 
1956, n. 430 and n. 458; Review for Religious, V, 1946, p. 335. 

53 Canon 878, §1 and canon 203, §2. See Bender, Potestas Ordinaria et Dele gata, 
Rome, 1957, pp. 70-72. 
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the religious, or a difference of language, would warrant the 
appointment of two or more extraordinary confessors.** 

The extraordinary confessor should be appointed to this office 
for a definite period, so that a different priest is not sent each time. 
If a retreat occurs about the time scheduled for the extraordinary’s 
visit, some commentators say that the retreat master may take his 
place. Others hold that even in this case the extraordinary con- 
fessor must be called and all the religious must go to him at ieast 
to receive his blessing.** 


The canon places the obligation of going to the convent on the 
confessor®’ and prescribes at least four visits a year, but it does not 
specify when these visits are to take place. Obviously, the visits may 
be more than four in number. It is a general and a convenient 
custom for the extraordinary confessor to come at Quarter Tense. 
There is no limit to the duration of the office of the extraordinary 
confessor. Neither does the law place a limit within which he must 
fulfil his duty. Customs vary, some allowing up to fifteen days, 
some much less. This means that the extraordinary confessor may 
come often within the time allotted to him, thus affording all the 
opportunity of coming to him.** The local Ordinary or the regular 
superior should determine the time, the duration and the exact 
number of these visits. The superioress cannot decide these points.°*® 

The question whether the extraordinary confessor is, in virtue of 
his office, also a supplementary confessor is more academic than 
practical, because it is common to grant special jurisdiction for the 
confessions of religious women to a number of priests in each 
diocese, and then to select the ordinary and extraordinary con- 
fessors for the various convents from among their number. Still, 
it is possible for a priest to be appointed as extraordinary confessor 
to a convent and not be explicitly nominated as one of the supple- 
mentary confessors. The opinion that such a priest is in law a 
supplementary confessor and so may be called on at any time to 
fulfil this office has both internal and external probability.®° It is 


** Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 22; Schaefer, op. cit., n. 174. 

% Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., n. 591; Review for "Religious, II, 1943, p. 212. 

°° Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 22; Tabera, op. cit., n. 141. 

5? Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 23. 

58 Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae de Jure Religiosorum, Naples, 1954, I, p. 210. 
(Hereafter cited as Quaestiones Canonicae.) 

5® Cocchi, op. cit., no. 40; Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., n. 641; Schaefer, loc. cit. 

6° Chelodi, op. cit., 257; De Carlo, op. cit., n. 171; De Sobradillo, Tractatus de 
Religiosarum Confessariis ad normam Codicis Juris Canonici Concinnatus, Turin, 1933, 
p. 162; Berutti in Jus Pontificium, X11, 1932, p. 317; Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae, 
p. 204; Vermeersch-Creusen. op. cit., n. 643; Schaefer, op. cit., n. 175. 
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based on the wording of canon 521, §3, “if any religious requests 
one of these confessors”. This phrase would seem to refer, not only 
to the previous paragraph, but also to the first paragraph of this 
canon and so it includes extraordinary confessors. So the extra- 
ordinary confessor may be called in any emergency to confess all 
or part of the community as a substitute for or in conjunction with 
the ordinary confessor. He ought not be called so often as to 
supplant the ordinary confessor for any considerable length of 
time. That is not his office. 

The extraordinary confessor may enter the cloister to hear the 
confessions of those who cannot come to him. He may also do so 
to administer Holy Viaticum or Extreme Unction while exercising 
his office in convents of nuns.*! 


The Obligation to go to the Extraordinary Confessor 

No one has any obligation to confess to the extraordinary con- 
fessor. The whole community, including professed religious and 
novices are bound to go to him at least to receive his blessing. This 
law binds even those who have a special confessor.*® Though it is 
not extended to postulants; they are free, if they wish, to confess to 
him, to consult him or to receive his blessing.** Thus the consciences 
and the liberty of all concerned are safeguarded. It would seem that 
the sick are not strictly bound to approach him. But, if they ask for 
him, he should attend them.** 


Qualities Requisite in Ordinary and Extraordinary Confessors 

The Code demands definite qualifications in priests, who act as 
ordinary or extraordinary confessors to religious women. Canon 
524, §1 mentions these qualities. It must be noted, first, that this 
canon refers only to the ordinary and the extraordinary confessors. 
Positive law demands no special qualities in any other type of 
confessor of religious women.® The qualities here enumerated 
affect only the liceity of the appointment. They never affect the 
validity of the sacramental confession. 

The canon states that these confessors may be chosen from 
among either the secular or the religious clergy; they must be of 


*! Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XV1\, 1924, p. 96. 

62 Coronata, op. cit., 548; Schaefer, op. cit., n. 174. 

63 Blat, op. cit., pp. 26-27; Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 25. 

*4 Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 26; Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., n. 114. 

®> Commentators remark that these norms of canon 524, §1, though not obligatory, 
may be taken as directive in the appointment of special and supplementary confessors. 
See Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 340 and Tabera, op. cit., n. 149. 
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outstanding moral character and prudence; and they must be at 
least forty years of age.®® For any just reason, such as the scarcity 
of suitable priests, the Ordinary may dispense with the age require- 
ment. And, besides, they must have no authority in the external 
forum over the same religious. This restriction calls for some 
elucidation. Considering the purpose of the law, authority in this 
context is broadly interpreted to include either jurisdiction or 
dominative power.®’ Thus the canon excludes from the office of 
either ordinary or extraordinary confessor any priest to whom the 
religious are in any way subject, such as Bishops, Vicars General, 
Vicars Capitular, Visitators, regular superiors or even 
directors of hospitals. But, in a convent immediately subject 
to a Superior General, the Provincial may be confessor; or 
in a convent, which for one reason or another is completely with- 
drawn from the authority of the Vicar General, he may be confessor, 
because in neither case have these superiors any authority over 
these particular religious.*® Likewise, neither the parish priest, the 
chaplain nor the preacher have authority in the external forum, 
so they are not really excluded. It is, of course, better that they 
should not be appointed.”° But, if they are, they are forbidden like 
any other ordinary or extraordinary confessor to interfere in any 
way in the government of the community” 


The Special Ordinary Confessor 


The special ordinary confessor (sometimes called simply “‘the 
special confessor’) is appointed not to a community, but for the 
benefit of an individual religious, novice or postulant,”* who has 
asked for him for the peace of her soul or for her greater advance- 
ment in the spiritual life. For that member of the community, he 
can be a substitute for the ordinary confessor; and this is the more 


*6 This is usually taken to mean forty years complete, though it is not explicitly 
stated in the Code. See Goyeneche, CpR, VI, 1925, p. 486 and Quaestiones Canonicae, 
p. 231; Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 342. 

“ Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 343. 

*§ Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., n. 125; Vermeersch-Creusen, op. cit., n. 640; Beste, op. cit., 
p. 372. 

*® Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 345. 

7° Vermeersch-Creusen, loc. cit.; Abbo-Hannan, op. cit., p. 540; Larraona, CpR, 
XI, 1930, p. 344; Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae, p. 236. 

71 Canon 524, §3; Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., n. 127, advise how the confessor may avoid 
becoming quite innocently involved in the domestic affairs of the community. 

72 Larraona, CpR, X, 1929, p. 460. Novices, in virtue of canon 566, §1, and quasi- 
religious, in virtue of canon 675, are governed by this canon. Strictly, this legislation 
does not cater for postulants. But they can certainly have the benefit of it. 
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usual occurrence. Hence the title “special ordinary confessor”. Or 
he may come occasionally, say, once or twice a month, or a few 
times a year, while the religious in question confesses to the ordinary 
confessor at other times. He need not necessarily hear confessions 
each time he comes. He may simply direct his penitent, since the 
canon makes provision for a special confessor or spiritual director.” 
This raises the question whether the words “confessor” and 
“director” are synonymous in this text. De Sobradillo says they are.” 
Goyeneche denies it and consequently holds that the permission of 
the Ordinary is necessary in order to have a special spiritual director, 
even though he does not hear the confession of the religious.” 
This opinion seems unwarranted.”® 


Though the special ordinary confessor has much in common 
with both the second ordinary confessor, who may under certain 
circumstances be appointed to a community (canon 520, §2) and 
the supplementary confessors (canon 521, §2), for the sake of 
clarity we must distinguish carefully between them. The second 
(or third) ordinary confessor is appointed not to an individual 
religious, but to the community as such or to a part of it, even 
though that part be as small as one or two religious. And since he 
is an ordinary confessor he is bound to fulfil all the functions of 
that office as well as possessing the qualities enumerated in canon 
524, §1. Whereas the special confessor need not have these qualities 
and his obligation of going to the convent is governed solely by the 
requirements of the particular religious, whom he is directing. He 
may be appointed as special confessor immediately on the expiration 
of his triennium as ordinary confessor to the community; he may 
remain in this office indefinitely or at least as long as he is needed; 
and he may be extraordinary confessor to the community while he 
is special ordinary to an individual member of it.” 


The supplementary confessors are nominated by the local 
Ordinary so that they may be called at any time to hear the con- 
fessions of the religious. They do not exclude the ordinary confessor, 
rather they presuppose his appointment. But they cannot be called 
upon so often as to become substitutes for the ordinary confessor 
either in respect of a community or an individual religious.”* On 


*8 Blat, op. cit., p. 22. 

74 Op. cit., p. 32. 

*8 Op. cit., n. 28. 

*6 Regatillo, op. cit., n. 669; Tabera, op. cit., n. 140. 

77 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1X, 1917, p. 276; Larraona, CpR, X, 1929, p. 461. 
*® Larraona, CpR, X, 1929, p. 460. 
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the contrary, the special confessor is nominated at the request of 
the religious by either the local Ordinary or, if the religious is 
subject to an Order, by the regular superior.’*® And, finally, the 
special confessor can and usually does supplant the ordinary 
confessor at least in regard to one member of the community. 

The ultimate criterion for deciding whether a priest, who 
occasionally or frequently hears the confessions of a particular 
religious is a special confessor, a second ordinary confessor or one 
of the supplementary confessors, is the intention of the superior who 
makes the appointment. But, the differences just alluded to and the 
motives of the appointment —to be dealt with presently — will 
generally provide a clear indication. 


When a special confessor may be appointed 

The canon gives two reasons why a special confessor may be 
appointed, namely, peace of soul and greater progress in the spiritual 
life. It is quite clear that these motives do not affect the validity of 
the confessions.*® From the sources of the law, from its purpose 
and even from the almost unanimous agreement of canonists we 
gather that they are to be very broadly interpreted so as to include 
any disquietude, doubt, fear or scruple on the part of the religious, 
or even the belief that another priest’s direction would be of greater 
help to her soul.*! It is also the unanimous opinion of canonists 
that the word “and” is disjunctive. In other words, either of the 
two reasons suffices. This interpretation is based on the fact that the 
law repeats the pre-Code legislation of Cum de Sacramentalibus 
and in the authentic translations of this decree et was rendered or.** 
A religious, who feels that she has any one of these reasons may 
personally request the Ordinary, even without the permission, 
though normally not without the knowledge, of the superioress. 
But she ought to be informed of the matter.** 


Rights and Obligations of the Special Confessor 
The duty of a special confessor is simply to confess and direct 
his penitent. For this purpose he may enter cloister as often as is 


** If the local Ordinary appoints a religious, the permission of the regular superior 
is required. If the regular superior makes the appointment he must name some priest 
having special faculties to confess religious women or else obtain the necessary faculties 
for the priest from the local Ordinary. 

*°® Larraona, loc. cit.; Cappello, op. cit., n. 467; Abbo-Hannan, op. cit., p. 534. 

*! Larraona, loc. cit.; Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., n. 113, adopt a slightly stricter view. 

*? Canon 6, n. 2; See Acta Apostolicae Sedis, V, 1913, p. 247, n. 5. 

“8 Creusen-Ellis, loc. cit. 
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necessary. It is probable that it is also his privilege to assist her at 
the hour of death.*4 


Duty of the Ordinary 

“Ordinary” in this context refers to either the local Ordinary or 
the regular superior, to whom the religious are subject.*® He is to 
judge the reasons adduced by the religious and, if he thinks they are 
justified, to grant the permission readily. He is also to guard against 
abuses. These can arise either in the religious, who tempted to 
singularity, does not use her privilege for proper motives or in the 
confessor, whose advise is not prudent or in the community, such 
as grave inconvenience. Minor inconveniences caused to the 
superioress or to the portress do not justify the refusal of a special 
confessor.*® In this connection we could refer to the oft-quoted 
passage of Battandier’s Guide Canonique: “*| could cite the example 
of a cloistered community which consists of twelve religious women 
and numbers thirteen confessors, since one sister has need of two 
priests to direct her conscience”’.*? 

Abuses must be proved and not lightly presumed or imagined; 
and if doubt persists, liberty of conscience should prevail.** Abuses 
must be eliminated as far as possible, but not precisely by removing 
the confessor, unless this is really necessary.°® The reputation of the 
religious, priest and community must be protected. 

The superioress can do little in this matter beyond making any 
observations she deems necessary to the Ordinary. The decree 
Cum de Sacramentalibus indicated how both the confessor and the 
religious can help. They should see to it that the only reason which 
moves them to use this privilege is the desire for perfection. And, if 
there is no good reason for it, the religious should not request nor 
continue it and the confessor should prudently advise her to go to 
the ordinary confessor.*° 


The Supplementary Confessors 


Variation in the terminology used by the commentators is the 
source of considerable difficulty here. Pre-Code these confessors 


“4 Jardi, El Derecho de las Religiosas, Vich, 1923, n. 359. 

* Canon 198, §1; Larraoni, CpR, X, 1929, p. 462. 

*° Coronata, op. cit., n. 548; Schaefer, op. cit., n. 173; Abbo-Hannan, op. cit., 
p. 534. 

*? Creusen-Ellis, loc. cit. 

** Tabera, loc. cit; Larraona, CpR, X, 1929, p. 463. 

*® Tabera, loc. cit. 
” *° Cum de Sacramentalibus, n. 13. See Codicis Juris Canonici Fontes, Vatican, 1932, 

,n. 4416. 
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were sometimes called “extraordinary”.*' Since this term has 
acquired a technical meaning in the Code (canon 521, §1) it can 
no longer be used in this context. “Special’’, “particular extra- 
ordinary”. “supplementary”, ‘“‘assistant’, ‘“‘ad casum” and 
“adjunctus” are the most common post-Code names for the con- 
fessors mentioned in canon 521, §2. For the sake of clarity we use 
the term “supplementary”. 


The Supplementary Confessors are a number of priests, to whom 
the local Ordinary grants faculties to hear the confessions of religious 
women and to whom those for whom they are appointed may have 
recourse for sacramental confession in particular cases, thus 
obviating the necessity of applying to the local Ordinary as the 
occasion arises. 


The Ordinaries of the places where religious communities of women 
exist shall designate for each house some priests to whom, in particular 
cases, the religious may easily have recourse for the sacrament of Penance, 
without having to apply to the Ordinary on each occasion. (Canon 
521, §2.) 

This canon imposes a strict obligation to appoint supplementary 
confessors. And the obligation rests with the local Ordinary, irre- 
spective of whether the religious in question are subject to a regular 
superior or not. Juridically, the regular superior has no power in 
this matter. But, of course, there is nothing to prevent a practice by 
which the regular superior proposes those priests whom he con- 
siders qualified for this work.** The use of the plural “some priests” 
indicates that two or more such confessors should be appointed. 
The reason for this is to allow the religious — not the superioress — 
greater liberty of choice.® 


Again the term “house” is the source of difficulty. Some com- 
mentors exclude communities of less than six members.* Since the 
canon says “for each house’, we agree with Larraona in stating 
that the supplementary confessors are to be appointed for every 
community no matter how small. The wording of the Code 
indicates that these confessors are to be assigned, not indiscrim- 
inately for the religious of the diocese, but specifically for each 
house. However, since a priest may at the same time be supplemen- 


*! Quemadmodum, n. 4; Cum de Sacramentalibus, n. 11. 
% Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 27, note 148. 

*8 Schaefer, op. cit., n. 175; Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., n. 189. 
** Coronata, op. cit., 550. 

** Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 28. 
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tary confessor to several convents the practice of appointing a 
number of supplementary confessors, who may be called at any 
time by the religious of the diocese is in keeping with the prescription 
of the law. 


When they may be called 

Unlike the ordinary, the special ordinary and the extraordinary 
confessors, the supplementary confessors have no fixed time for 
the fulfilment of their office. Whenever there is a particular necessity, 
such as a scruple or temptation or any spiritual good to be attained 
—for example, a more fervent preparation for a feast — the 
religious are at liberty to call any supplementary confessor they 
choose.*? These conditions are to be broadly interpreted and their 
absence in no way affects the validity of the confession. The law is 
safeguarded provided one of these priests is not called so often 
as to supplant the ordinary confessor. If a religious feels that she 
has habitual need of a particular supplementary confessor she 
should ask for him as her special ordinary confessor. For this the 
intervention of the Ordinary is required. 

It is almost the unanimous opinion of canonists that a supplemen- 
tary confessor may be called to meet the needs not only of the 
individual religious, but even of the whole community if, for 
example, the ordinary confessor were absent or temporarily unable 
to discharge the duties of his office.** Creusen-Ellis gives a neat 
summary of the arguments for this opinion. 


“This authorization seems to us to follow practically from the following 
considerations: (1) the extra confessors have been specially appointed to 
hear the confessions of religious; (2) they are appointed ‘for each house’; 
(3) the religious may go to confession to them without applying each time 
to the Ordinary; (4) no term limits the use of these faculties to one or 
several religious in particular; (5) the superior must obtain for her com- 
munity an opportunity of going to confession at least once a week, and 
the services of an extra confessor are not an encroachment on the office 
of the ordinary confessor, as he, by supposition, is hindered at the time 
from hearing confessions” .®® 


%° Creusen-Ellis, op. cit., n. 115. 

8? Schaefer, loc. cit. 

*§ Fanfani, op. cic., n. 136; Coronata, loc. cit.; Schaefer, loc. cit., Vermeersch- 
Creusen, op. cit., n. 643; Cappello, op. cit., n. 468; Jardi, op. cit., n. 313; Creusen-Ellis, 
loc. cit.; Berutti, op. cit., 44; Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae, p. 204; De 
Sobradillo, op. cit., p. 159; Brys in Collationes Burgenses, XXIII, p. 474, argues with 
great force that the stricter opinion is more in keeping with the history of the canon. 
But he admits the probability of the milder view. 

®*® Creusen-Ellis, loc. cit. 
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Obligations of the Superioress 


When any religious asks for one of these confessors, no Superioress, 
either personally or through others, either directly or indirectly, may 
seek to know the reason for the petition, or shew opposition to it by 
word or deed or in any way manifest displeasure at it. (Canon 521, §3.) 


Larraona argues forcefully that this prohibition holds whether 
the religious asks for the ordinary, the extraordinary, a special or a 
supplementary confessor. His reason is the analogy of law: canons 
522 and 523 forbid the same interference when there is question of 
the occasional confessor or the confessor of a sick religious; so this 
canon warns against any encroachment on liberty of conscience in 
respect of all other confessors. This prescription binds every 
superioress both mediate and immediate.‘°° And normally the 
obligation is grave.'® 

A religious does not need the permission of the superioress to call 
a supplementary confessor. '°? In order to protect the discipline of 
the community, the superioress may insist that she be informed 
of the request and even that it be made through her, though she 
cannot object if licit means are used.'°%* Once the request is 
made the superioress must accede to it and call the particular 
confessor mentioned by her subject without showing any dis- 
pleasure. This should be done even though the superioress suspects 
that there is no real need.'°* She may advise caution and, if abuse is 
likely to arise, report the matter to the Ordinary.’® 


EMMANUEL McCarrrey, O.D.C. 


(To be continued) 


10° Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 76. 

101 Genicot, /nstitutiones Theologiae Moralis, Brussels, 1922, Il, n. 341. 

102 Schaefer, loc. cit. 

1° Genicot, loc. cit. 

1 Genicot, loc. cit. See Augustine, A Commeniary on Canon Law, St. Louis, 1919, 
Ill, pp. 161-162. 

1 Larraona, CpR, XI, 1930, p. 258; Schaefer, loc. cit. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Divine Quasi-Formal Causality 


Among contemporary theologians an apparently ever growing number 
are agreed to say that the attempt at conceiving and explaining the 
supernatural reality of grace by way of a special causality, proper to the 
supernatural order and therefore unmentioned in philosophy, is a move 
in the right direction. Father M. de la Taille, with his concept of the 
supernatural as created actuation by the uncreated Act, proposed over 
thirty years ago,’ has found a numerous following. He himself may not 
have called the divine actuation by the name of quasi-formal causality, 
the phrase at any rate has been and is being accepted as an apt wording 
for his idea. A widely known theologian of today, Father K. Rahner, 
in a study of the scholastic concept of uncreated Grace made indepen- 
dently of Father de la Taille,” came explicitly to call the causality of the 
uncreated Grace quasi-formal. The expression means to say that in the 
state of grace God himself is the quasi-form of our souls. What this 
technical and abstract phrase means, we shall try to show presently. 
Some theologians there are today who, on the plea of fidelity to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, declare themselves unable to accept the new 
idea. Actually it only aims at taking seriously and translating ‘echnically 
the teaching of Holy Scriptures and of the Church Fathers about our 
“divinization” by grace. 


Our Divinization 


There is no need here to recall that teaching in great detail. One or 
other brief indication should suffice. ““God has shown his love towards 
us”, St. John says, “that we should be counted as his sons, should be 
his sons .. . We are sons of God even now, and what we shall be here- 
after, had not keen made known as yet” (1 John 2:1 f.). And in his gospel 
we read: “‘All those who did welcome him (the Word made fiesh) he 
empowered to become the children of God ...; their birth ... came 
from God” (Joha 1:12 f.). St. Paul never tires of recalling our vocation 
in Christ, our divine adoption in the Son of God, by which those who in 


™M. de la Taille, “Actuation crége par Acte incrés” in Recherches de science 
religieuse, 18 (1928), pp. 753-58; English in The Hypostatic Union and Created Actuation 
by Uncreated Act, translated by C. Vollert, West Baden, 1952. 

*K. Rahner, “Zur Begrifflichkeit der ungeschaffenen Gnade” in Zeitschrift fiir 
katholische Theologie, 63 (1939), pp. 137-71; reprinted in Schriften zur Theologie, | 
(1954), pp. 347-75. 
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turn become sons of God by adoption, live in Christ, are incorporated 
into him and guided by his indwelling Spirit; this divine life in Christ 
being the result of our rebirth in baptism, the sacrament of life-giving 
faith. And in St. Peter we read the bold phrase: by the divine promises 
and gifts received through Christ, we become sharers in the divine 
nature (2 Pet. 1:4). 


Such teaching of the New Testament found an emphasizing echo in 
the faith and doctrine of the Church Fathers. The Greek especially 
coined the daring phrases of theiopoésis, theidsis, divinization, deification. 
And they saw in this the very purpose of the redemptive incarnation. 
“The Word of God became man”, they said in fact, “that we should be 
made God” (St. Athanasius). St. Augustine also preached that the Son 
of God became the son of man that the sons of men should become 
the sons of God. And the Neo-Platonic theologian who goes by the 
name of the pseudo-Dionysius, explained divinization with the twin 
idea of assimilation and union with God, homoidésis te kai hendsis. 


Christian revelation therefore unambiguously presents the life we 
receive from Christ as a raising to the level of the divine, a sharing in 
the divine nature, a transforming union with God by which we are made 
sons of God by adoption, reborn from him in a new birth, divinized. 
How shall we understand this divinization? 


Twofold Explanation 


Scholastic theology, in the wake of St. Thomas, and not overmuch in 
touch with the Greek tradition, conceives our sharing in the divine 
nature by sanctifying grace, in the first place, as a created supernatural 
assimilation to God; sanctifying grace itself is this participated similitude 
of God. This divine gift brings with it the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
or of the Holy Trinity; the divine mission is inseparable from the gilt 
of grace. But the emphasis is on the created grace; in this regard, our 
divinization is the fact of a supernatural perfection, a form inherent in 
our souls and making them like unto God; this is our sharing in the 
divine nature, our being enabled radically to know and love God in 
himself, that is, to lead a theological life. The divine indwelling, God’s 
new presence, follows on this assimilation; it is not the formal reason 
of our divinization. 


This explanation, it is felt by followers of de la Taille, for all its being 
correct, is incomplete and so unsatisfactory. It is one-sided and unduly 
reduces the idea of our divinization as this is found in Scripture and 
Tradition. In fact, if created grace comes first, how can it be said to 
explain our divinization? God alone, no created perfection, can divinize. 
And so, it is said, the perspective of St. Thomas should be reversed. 
Instead of laying stress on created grace, we should rather consider in 
the first place the Uncreated Grace, God’s self-gift to the soul. He it is 
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who, in this self-gift, divinizes us, by uniting us to him in a transforming 
union. We in no way become God; there can be no fusion of Creator 
and creature; but we are divinized: made divine, not made God, by 
union and assimilation. The emphasis here is on union, not on 
assimilation. 


God then is not the form of our souls, for this is obviously impossible: 
he cannot be the form of any creature because of his transcendence and 
absolute independence, for being form involves dependence on what it 
informs. By grace he is, de la Taille said, the Act of our souls; he unites 
himself to our souls as our act or perfection but remains himself unchanged 
or unaffected by this union; he actuates without informing. In our day 
Father K. Rahner says, God is for those in the state of grace, the quasi- 
form of their souls; the self-gift of the Uncreated Grace is in the line of 
formal, not of efficient, causality; yet as there can here be no union of 
God to the soul as of form to matter, the Uncreated Grace is only the 
quasi-form of the soul. 


The union between the sou! and God by grace is not a mutual relation; 
the divine Act unites the soul to himself and he terminates this relation 
of union. All the newness or change resulting from this divine quasi- 
formal causality lies in the soul, there is none in God. And so the self-gift 
of the Uncreated Grace to the soul, transforming and divinizing it, of 
necessity “produces” created grace, a new form inherent in the soul, 
uniting it to God and making it like unto him. The quasi-formal causality 
of God which by itself does not produce any effect, but only unites the 
soul to himself, of necessity goes together with an efficient causality 
which effects the transformation of the soul or produces created grace. 


; Quasi-formal Causality 


This shows the meaning of the phrase, quasi-formal causality. It says 
(quasi)-formal causality, in the sense that it expresses the specific per- 
fection which the soul receives in the self-gift of the (quasi)-form, namely, 
the “divine” form or perfection is imparted to the divinized soul, the 
uncreated Act gives himself to the soul, the soul is truly made divine. 
It is not. however, made God or turned into God; it in no way fuses 
with the divine Act: God is not the form but only the quasi-form of the 
soul. He unites himseif to the soul without himself being really united 
to it: he allows and causes the soul to be united to him and as it were to 
draw divinity from him, without in any way being affected by this union. 
As was said above, he terminates the relation of the soul’s real union 
with him without being himself the subject of a real relation of union 
with the soul. Only in a mutual real relation are the two related ones 
both subject and term of the respective twofold relation. Yet God’s 
terminating of the relation of the soul’s real union with his is called 
quasi-formal causality because it means communication to the soul of 
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the “form” of God so as to divinize the soul: the union is transforming. 

It is because God’s self-communication to the soul as its Act in the 
line of formal causality cannot be formal causality in the strict sense 
but only in an analogical sense, the difference between these two being 
expressed in the prefix quasi, that the Uncreated Grace involves sancti- 
fying grace as its correlative in concept and in reality. The soul’s union 
with God in grace entails assimilation, a change in the soul which is 
distinct both from God and from the soul. Thus the reason why 
divinization of necessity involves, besides the self-gift of Uncreated 
Grace, the efficient production of created grace, lies in its being not 
strictly formal but only quasi-formal causality. Divine quasi-formal 
causality cannot stand by itself, it must needs entail divine efficient 
causality. 


Quasi-material Causality 


There is another aspect to the question. The idea of divine quasi- 
formal causality evokes, on the part of the soul of whom God is the 
quasi-form, the correlative concept of quasi-material causality. The soul 
to which Uncreated Grace gives itself as its quasi-form and which it so 
divinizes is the quasi-matter of the divine quasi-form. This implies several 
points that need analyzing. First of all, the soul must be said to have, 
with regard to the divine self-gift, a certain material causality in an 
analogical sense: it is receptive of the Uncreated Act, not in the sense 
that it holds or encompasses him, as a matter limits its form, this of 
course is out of the question, but in the sense that it receives from him 
a new actuality, is perfected by him without in any way perfecting him 
in turn or rather lending him a support as the matter does for a form, 
whether substantial or accidental. The soul with regard to the divine 
self-gift is pure receptivity, its quasi-material causality is mere passivity, 
excluding passion in the sense of support for the Uncreated Grace. 
Accordingly, we must qualify its causality with regard to God as quasi- 
material causality in order to exclude any mutual real relation between 
the two. And by calling it quasi-material causality with regard to the 
Uncreated Grace, we express the idea that the soul is intrinsically per- 
fected, as by an inherent form which it receives in itself, not by the 
Uncreated Act, but by the communication of the Uncreated Act, or by 
the created actuation which is the real link of its union with God. 


If this created actuation is considered by way of form or of accidental 
perfection received in the soul as in its subject—at the risk of unduly 
“reifying” it and taking it for an intermediary link between God and the 
soul, which it is not—then the soul may be said to be the material cause 
of created grace in the sense of subject or support of this supernatural 
perfection, not, however, in the sense of a con-cause with grace of a 
new supernatural being; it is not such con-cause not even by way of 
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dispositive causality, if this is understood of the last disposition to the 
reception of created grace, for this is the effect of grace itself; all its 
causality with regard to created grace is to lend it a support or subject, 
since grace cannot exist except in a spiritual substance. This consideration, 
however, as we just hinted, for all its bringing out a true aspect of the 
soul’s quasi-material causality with regard to the Uncreated Grace, 
involves the risk of losing sight of the immediateness of the soul’s union 
with the Uncreated Act. The quasi-, whether of the material or of the 
formal causality under consideration, does not mean to suggest that 
the union of the divine quasi-form with the human quasi-matter is not 
immediate. Nothing stands between. It only means to exclude all shadow 
of mutual causality, such as it exists of necessity between matter and 
form when taken in the proper sense of the terms. 

This absence of an intermediary link is perhaps better expressed when 
the union of the soul with the Uncreated Grace is viewed as its actuation 
by the Uncreated Act. In this concept there is no need to qualify either 
the active or the passive actuation with a quasi. Act as such does not 
involve limit as form does, and so neither does actuation include any 
passivity of the act or reaction as it were of the potency on the act. 
Yet here too it may be well to point out that, because we have here pure 
act and pure actuation such as are never found with created and finite 
agents, the role of the soul as potency to the Uncreated Act may not be 
understood univocally with that of any created substance with regard to 
its connatural perfections. These perfections are always forms and never 
pure act, they are limited perfections, not perfections as such; and the 
substance which receives them is in potency to them in the sense of 
having an exigency for them. Such is not the case with the soul with 
regard to the Uncreated Act. The potency of the soul to its actuation by 
him is merely obediential and passive; and this radical ineffectiveness of 
its potentiality with regard to the actuation by the Uncreated Act is not 
altered even in the concept of a natural desire of the supernatural, since 
this desire, be it called conditional or absolute, is essentially inefficacious 
to bring about or to exact the supernatural. 


The Case of Sanctifying Grace 


There remains to be examined now what it is in the soul that plays the 
role of quasi-matter with regard to the Uncreated Grace as quasi-form. 
This is said to be the essence of the soul, not the essence as potency to 
esse but, Father de ia Taille understands, as did St. Thomas before him, 
as remote principle of activity, namely, of supernatural activity. This 
suggests (as we have explained more in detail elsewhere)* that the union 
of the Uncreated Grace with the soul is of the intentional order, that is, 


3 In “Sanctifying Grace and Divine Indwelling: Father de la Taille and St. Thomas”’, 
Gregorianum, 1960, pp. 63 ff. 
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after St. Thomas’s concept of the divine indwelling by grace, as object 
of knowledge and love—not indeed, as is obvious, of acts of knowledge 
and love, since both divine indwelling and sanctifying grace exist even 
in the absence of such acts, but of habitual or potential knowledge and 
love. 


This theology of grace and divine indwelling, which we need not 
detail further here, suggests that the union of the Uncreated Grace with 
the soul which we call quasi-information, coming about by way of quasi- 
formal causality, is like that of object to the principle of activity, more 
precisely in the present case, to the principle of supernatural knowledge 
and love—the supernaturalized essence of the soul is in fact the remote 
principle of such activity. The question then arises why and in what 
sense this intentional union of Object to principle of activity may be called 
quasi-information involving the transforming effect and the immediate- 
ness of union which, as just explained, are proper to quasi-formal 
causality. 


Intentional Union 


Let it first be noted that the intentional unions or presence of object 
and subject or principle of activity is also an ontological union, but 
excludes ontological fusion; it entails distinction and opposition in the 
very union, being a union with the other as other. In what sense and on 
what conditions can such a union be called a quasi-information of the 
subject by the object? For this implies the idea of a transforming union, 
the quasi-form assimilating to itself the subject or quasi-matter to which 
it communicates itself. In an intentional union, on the other hand, it is 
rather the subject which possesses the object after its own manner: the 
known is in the knower after the manner of the knower, and the loved 
in the lover after the manner of the lover. It is true, in every knowledge 
and love, knower and lover are fashioned to some extent after the manner 
of the objects of their knowledge and love, not however to the extent of 
being transformed ontologically or formed by them. Though the knower 
and lover are in a true sense what they know and love, yet they are this 
by virtue of an assimilating process of which the knower and lover have 
the initiative and as it were lay down the rule, this rule being none other 
than the very being of the knower and lover. This is no doubt the reason 
why, in the case of our ordinary rational knowledge and Jove, we do not 
speak of quasi-information of the knower and lover by the known and 
loved object. This object, it is true, is the form or species of the acts of 
knowledge and love, since the acts are specified by their objects, but the 
intentional union of object and subject does not have here on the subject 
the transforming or forming effect associated with the idea of quasi- 
formal causality. What then is the difference between this intentional 
union and that of the union of grace? 
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Intentional Union with Uncreated Grace 


In the case of the intentional union of the Uncreated Grace with the 
soul, the Uncreated Act does have on the soul a transforming effect by 
reason of which he is said to divinize it; the union is quasi-information. 
This suggests that in this case, reverse-wise to that of common knowledge 
and love, it is the Object that transforms into itself or assimilates and 
unites with itself, the subject or principle of activity. That is in fact the 
case with our sanctification: God it is, not we, who has the initiative. 
And the idea of actuation by the Uncreated Act or of divine quasi-formal 
causality implies the same: divinization by way of intentional union of 
God with our soul means that the Object of our knowledge and love 
transforms us into itself. Could it be otherwise when that Object is 
infinite and infinitely surpasses our power of knowing and loving? Not 
unless he himself steels or forms our souls are we able to receive his 
self-gift and to face him in the immediate union of this divinizing quasi- 
information. Both therefore because the entire initiative of the quasi- 
formal union with God by grace comes from the Object, and not from 
the soul, and because only the soul’s transformation into the Object in 
the sense of assimilating intentional union with him enables the soul to 
enter that union, it is right to call the intentional union of the soul with 
the Uncreated Grace its quasi-information by God or its divinization. 
The known and loved Object in this case is the quasi-form of the knower 
and lover. 


Conclusion 


If the above considerations are acceptable, then it should be clear 
that the idea of divine quasi-formal causality, in the case of the divine 
indwelling by grace, conveys a definite and plausible meaning which is 
not expressed by another formulation of the same mystery. It in no way 
suggests any ontological fusion of the soul and God, it only involves 
such ontological union of the soul with God as is required for the inten- 
tional union with him through knowledge and love. As an expression 
of the mystery of divine indwelling by grace, the concept of divine 
quasi-information differs no doubt from that of St. Thomas both in 
approach and in emphasis. Here the emphasis is on the ontological 
transformation worked in the intentional union with the Uncreated 
Grace and not on the psychological or pre-psychological presence of the 
Object of knowledge and love. And the approach to the question of grace 
starts here from the Uncreated Grace, rather than from created grace. 
But this diffcrence in approach and emphasis need not involve any 
incompatibility or formal opposition between the two concepts of the 
union of grace. 

The idea of divine quasi-formal causality, such as it is operative in 
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our sanctification—this is all that we endeavoured to show—does not 
express anything new beyond the necessary connexion of created and 
Uncreated Grace—a connexion which exists but appears less in the 
Thomistic approach—and objectively it coincides, despite the difference 
in perspective, with the Thomistic concept of the divine indwelling 
through grace. This new approach to the reality of grace aptly expresses 
the exalted mystery of our theiopoieésis. 
P. pe Letter, S.J. 


Christ and Philosophy 


To many people the Christian religion appears to be a philosophy 
amongst other philosophies, and as such it is seen fit to be compared with 
them and is judged. For the Christian such a viewpoint is unacceptable. 
Except in the very widest sense Christ cannot be called a philosopher: 
his teaching, the teaching of the Church, cannot be considered on an 
equal footing or strictly speaking even compared with any philosophical 
system. It can only be contrasted. The reason for this is not merely the 
Christian’s belief that Christ is God, and that the content of his teaching 
is revealed; in a logical sense these facts are secondary. The reason lies 
deeper, in the fact that it is the essential nature of Christianity to be 
revealed. Christianity is supernatural, it lies beyond nature. The purpose 
of this article is to show what this claim means. There will be no attempt 
to give an argument, nor to present evidence, but rather to paint a picture, 
to open out and present the Christian Weltanschauung. This will take the 
form of showing both the contrast and the relationship between philosophy 
and the Christian religion. The overall philosophical picture presented 
will naturally be inadequate. It should, however, be sufficient for the 
presentation of the picture. 

There are two major trends in all philosophy, of which the archetypal 
representatives can be taken to be Plato and Aristotle, though the 
characteristics of these trends go far beyond the limits of these two. 
Any rigid division would naturally be misleading, and any attempt to 
Squeeze even these representatives exclusively into either camp would 
be to misrepresent them. Nevertheless it will be helpful to speak in such 
general terms. One might say that the main characteristics of these two 
trends are that the one tends to see ultimate reality through the noumenal, 
the other through the phenomenal. The one school can be thought of as 
mystic, metaphysical, even idealist; the other as empirical, utilitarian, 
realist and so on. Naturally these terms are inadequate, and as generali- 
ties are probably best avoided.! 


1 There is of course the school which considers what might seem to be the noumenal 
under the aspect of the phenomenal; and this is fairly called “logical”. The tendency 
here is to see philosophy in terms of logical analysis; it belongs to the empirical tradition 
rather than the “mystic”, not to the Noumenalist camp but to the Phenomenalist. 
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These two major trends categorize the philosopher’s Weltanschauung, 
and it is this (though not always as it is outwardly expressed) which 
governs his approach to ethics. There is a logical, though not necessarily 
ontological, dependence of the ethics upon the Weltanschauung, of the 
practical upon the speculative. Generally speaking there is a natural 
tendency for the ethics to be seen under the form of self-sanctification 
in the first school, and under the form of sanctification (ultimate-well- 
being) of the society in the second. (Again it is necessary to stress that 
any rigid categorizing brings disaster.) It is only in the perfect synthesis 
of these two attitudes that sanctification of the society fully implies or 
brings about the sanctification of the individual and vice versa. It is 
only in such a synthesis that a noumenalist or idealist philosophy can 
be firmly founded. It is only in such a synthesis that the phenomenal 
can become fully coherent, intelligible. But such a synthesis produces 
what is in a sense unfulfillable, and therefore ultimately unintelligible. 
It produces its own contradiction. The nature of this contradiction should 
emerge in what follows. 

The noumenalist (the mystic philosopher, but essentially philosopher, 
not just mystic) is acutely aware of the spiritual nature of man; that is, 
of the implications of his intellectual nature; that this spirituality neces- 
sarily implies immortality. Man is not just a machine or organon which 
has the power of acquiring and manipulating abstract conceptions, but 
rather the possibility of grasping being itself, the possibility of a reflexion 
which is a self realization, a launching out into actuality, a “project” 
into a beyond where not only the conditioned but the very conditions 
of the conditioned are absent. The nature of man in itself is essentially 
metaphysical. In an act of total reflexion (the encompassment of the 
mind by the mind, the giving over in love of the will to its willing, and a 
perfect and fully actuated self-presence)—in this transcendent act 
(activity and actuality), moral, intellectual and ontological, the spirit 
(mens, animus) fully realizes its dependence upon, its adherence in, and 
its presence to the source of being itself. In the deeply significant words 
of Louis Lavelle: “‘La métaphysique cherche a retrouver l’acte primitif 
dont dépendent a la fois mon étre propre et |’étre du monde.’ This is 
the possibility and to achieve it can fairly be called to be “‘deified.”” The 
resultant realization of the significance of dependence upon God can 
cause the entry of an element of worship, and thus it is that such a 
philosophy can very easily become also a religion. 

All this, however, is very much in the air, for this type of philosophy 
is usually achieved from the starting point of a sketchy psychology 
which evolves or passes rapidly into a “metaphysics”. The psychology 
itself and its “boundary” with the metaphysics is seldom deeply penetrated. 
The philosopher is gripped and overwhelmed by what he sees: the eternal, 


+ La dialectique de l’éternel présent: De l’'acte—the title to the first chapter. (Aubier, 
1946, p. 9.) 
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the infinite, the possibility of pleroma. He sees that the soul is immortal, 
but recognizes the fact that the body corrupts. Because of this he forgets 
he is a man, and thinks of himself as a soul entrapped in a body. The 
great dichotomy between mind and matter is established and sanctifica- 
tion (or salvation) is seen to lie in passing from one to the other. It is 
from this ground that arise in part the Christian concepts of odpz and 
trveUpa. They are indeed in a sense analogous to matter and mind, yet 
they also differ quite fundamentally. This is rather to anticipate; it is 
here, however, both as a hint and a warning. 


The phenomenalist, on the other hand,* would seem to be more aware 
of man in his setting. Here there is a tendency to concentrate upon 
cosmology, psychology, sociology etc. His outlook most clearly shows 
itself in his attitude to man; and typifying this outlook is the definition 
of man as rational animal. He is an animal which feeds, grows, multiplies; 
sees, hears, feels; and can give meaning to and discourse about that of 
which he becomes aware. But all this is essentially seen to depend upon 
the body, and the body is seen to be mortal. The result in this case is 
not a dichotomy as before for the simple reason that there are not the 
two necessary relevant elements. If God is believed or seen to exist, he 
is generally considered as being entirely transcendent, not immanent; 
causative rather than participated. The real man is one—with his body 
and all its complexes: and this is mortal. If there is to be immortality 
and beatitude, it can only be imputed to the society or the cosmos in a 
way which gives an ontological personification to them, and this in a 
way which cannot be ultimately justified. In this sort of situation the 
psychology or the cosmology are not often truly passed, and a pene- 
trating metaphysics is not likely to be attained.* The ultimate conclusion 
of such a system, if it does not broaden and emancipate itself, is that 
reached by Sartre for example in La Nausée, where everything is seen 
to be “de trop”. 


Penetrating philosophical enquiry either into one’s principles or into 
the significance of one’s achievement should reveal that neither of these 
systems is adequate. In themselves they are not capable of conferring, 
or accounting for, wholeness—which ultimately means a wholeness 
given to the whole. (This is what we have also called sanctification, 
fulfilment, even salvation etc.). A synthesis is demanded. Furthermore 
this synthesis is internally demanded. In other words there is an intrinsic 
demand within either system to find its full realization through the 
incorporation of the other. It is not really a question of the two coming 
to terms with each other—a mutual pruning so as to fit together—but 
of the realization that they are necessarily complementary aspects of a 


* It should be pointed out that this term “Phenomenalist” is not directly connected 
and should not be confused with ““Plenomenologie” which is associated with Husserl. 
* A striking exception to this would seem to be the case of Heidegger. 
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whole, which is at once both more penetrating and more embracing. To 
investigate the ways in which such a synthesis has been attempted or 
achieved would be helpful and instructive, but it would be beyond the 
scope of this work. We must pass on to consider its necessity and its 
nature.® 

This synthesis is essential, for it is the whole man that has a meta- 
physical nature. “Rational animal’ is not sufficient as a definition unless 
its implications are fully expressed. Indeed the very word “definition” 
itself is unhappy in this context. It is the nature of man that he is in a 
certain sense precisely undefined, undefinable. The word itself is par- 
ticularly the characteristic property of the Aristotelian school and its 
successors which have a tendency to regard all things in terms of essence 
rather than existence. Within the broad field which we have already 
labelled phenomenalist the modern existentialist movement seems to be 
largely a reaction in this direction, that is from a too rigid essence-ialism, 
determinism etc.; and thus it is that such ideas as freedom and possibility 
are among its /eitmotivs. 

It is the whole man that has a metaphysical nature; he is not only, as 
are all other beings, an object of metaphysical speculation, “he is himself 
existentially and in his very being a metaphysicum’—the personal 
possibility of metaphysical realization. ““His bodily being is a participated 
mode of a spiritual being” (his) which has within itself the principle of 
its exercise; but the root of this activity lies in the body—the body qua 
seat of the particular; in the conditioned qua sensitive and active.* Man’s 
being is transcendence, but this is not separation as a Platonist might 
think; and the token of this nature is his capacity for “sustaining a 
creative advance into the novelty of event’”’—his capacity for “history”, 
his being open towards a beyond which is worked out in terms of 
“situation”’.? Thus here in one is a hint of the possibility which is open 


5 The most striking synthesis that has ever been achieved is that of St. Thomas. 
The question can well be asked, however, as to whether this synthesis is the answer to 
the intrinsic demand, or whether since it is the synthesis of one who is primarily a 
Christian theologian it is not a case of the theological (extrinsic) demand forcing the 
synthesis, a synthesis which would be a mere putting together at best rather than a 
genuine metaphysical penetration. The answer suggested is that St. Thomas is the 
great metaphysician that he is because he is the theologian that he is. (Cf. A. Hayen, 
La Communication de L’ Etre.) The question cannot be discussed any further here. 
It is interesting, however, to compare St. Thomas with St. Augustine of whom St. 
Bonaventure said: ‘“‘Amongst the philosophers it was given to Plato to speak of Wisdom, 
and to Aristotle to speak of ‘Science’, but to Augustine it was given to speak of both 
together” (Anecdota, 79). 

In as far as it can be said that there was a synthesis in Augustine, it can be seen to 
be an example of a response to the explicit demand. Compared with this the work of 
St. Thomas is of a very different character. 

6 This is an affirmation of the same reality, though at a deeper and more powerful 
level, as that expressed by saying that the soul is the form and principle of life of the 
body. 

7 The quotations in the above passage are from C. Ernst, The Starting Point of 
Marian Doctrine, Blackfriars, November 1959. Some of the phraseology used here 
I also owe to the same source. 
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for both man and humanity; the possibility of the transformation of 
odp€ into trveWpa. And here again is a hint of the way in which these 
concepts have moved so very far from those of matter and mind. 

It has already been said that this necessary synthesis in fact produces 
its own unintelligibility. This is because although it shows the demand 
for fulfilment, it is unable to supply it. This is made manifest in the fact 
of man’s mortality. The synthesis is unintelligible; the object of the 
synthesis—man—is unintelligible. But this unintelligibility is not the 
result of error or misunderstanding, nor is it due to the bad joke of a 
cynical creator; it lies in what we now see to be man’s very nature—his 
being open to a beyond. His nature points beyond itself. Man has his 
being in this “movement”, in this openness. The “beyond” can only 
be called a beyond; it cannot be specified. The “openness” can only be 
called an openness; it cannot be circumscribed. There is no natural 
fulfilment; for that which is composed of matter and spirit (voUs)—man 
—there is no natural plenitude. Man of and through his nature is ultimately 
unintelligible; and this comes very close to saying something like that 
man by nature is not natural! 

This is the setting for the Christian teaching on the origin of man. 
It is of course the setting not the cause. It is as it were the un-formed 
matter, the underlying philosophical structure, of the theological doctrine 
of the nature of man. The “‘answer”’ by its very relation to the question 
raised, needs to be offered in an act of revelation; and this is in fact 
how we are given it. God made man “in his own image” and placed 
him in a “garden” where he might commune with him. In other words 
God made man so that the two might be-together. (Man’s Dasein is 
then a supernatural Mitsein of its very nature.) But just as the ontological 
reality of man, as of all things, depends utterly, in origin and continuation, 
upon God as giver of being (i.e. as Creator), so also the real spiritual 
life of man depends utterly upon the gift of the Spirit, that is in the 
sharing of the Love and Understanding of God himself by a created 
supernatural participation—in other words man was made, and it was 
given to him, to participate personally in the intimate life of God. One 
here necessarily reaches a concept of God which is so to speak in a 
different dimension, where his existence is seen to be not just absolute 
being (te Sv, or even TO Tredov) but Life; dynamic, powerful, loving, 
open. Here the word trveQua or the Hebrew ruah is fully significant. 

By this gift of grace, designed to be a part of man’s very “nature”— 
yet nevertheless a perfectly free and gratuitous gift (as also is the act of 
creation itself, and for similar reasons)—by this gift of grace man was 
fulfilled, perfected, sanctified (or had this capability—rather than mere 
possibility or openness). He was in what is called a state of original 
justice*’—signified in Scripture by the Garden of Eden. The nature of 


* To what extent this “‘state’’ was a static or dynamic one is not really clear. We are — 
not “told’’. But from what follows it can be seen that there must have been at least a 
certain dynamic element. 
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the Fall and the necessity of its possibility are not sufficiently ad rem 
to the overall picture being painted here to be discussed. The point 
which is however essential here is that the Fall was a severance of a life 
of personal intercourse between God and man. One should perhaps add 
that it was in the possibility of the Fall that lay the possibility of the 
perfection of this relationship.® And in the dynamic, existential setting 
we are describing possibilities are existentially significant. It is to be noted 
at this point that the theological doctrine of the “nature” of man, derived 
from Christian revelation, includes both the fact of the Fall and the 
promise of the final Resurrection of the body.?° 


Man was originally born to live a supernatural life. That is his “nature’’. 
But mankind has fallen, is cut off from the supernatural life which was 
his by design. When cut off from his true end (téAos) which is also his 
true source (&@x1)—when he is cut off from this, man and the world in 
which he makes and has his being (Dasein)—the two ultimately are 
inseparable—become odp§. When filled with the intimate life of God, 
swept up in the movement of the Spirit between Father and Son, caught 
in the kiss between the Father and his eternal Logos, then man and his 
world become trveUpa. But just as the ontological order in the natural 
metaphysical life is from the world to the “beyond”, from the material 
to the transcendent, so too the ontological order in man’s spiritual life 
is from the “world” (which in the context of trveWua is the Church—a 
physical, not just moral, reality with its transformed physical signs the 
sacraments) to the personal life of grace of the individual, his trans- 
cendence, his movement into the beyond etc., which now has the possibility 
of fulfilment, and which is given intelligibility. 


This is what Christ came to effect. He came to re-establish, to re-create 
the order of trveWya, the dynamic life-giving life of God; to establish 
on earth the Church—the Body of his communion. “The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us”—odp§ éyéveto. He came to be man 
and to die; to enter fully into odp€ to take it to himself and transform it, 
so that those believing in him might have eternal life—which is in other 
words trveUWya. He came to bring again to man that intimate personal 
life of God which can perhaps best be expressed in the analogy of the 
intimacy of human love between man and wife, which can be a full love. 
It is for this reason that the Church, which is in a sense essentially 
humanity transformed, is compared with Christ, in no facile but the very 
deepest sense as a bride is compared with groom, in a marriage which 
is essentially and perpetually consummated." 

Christ came—the Word was made flesh—to mediate the life of God to 


* A relationship which is ultimately to be consummated in Christ. 

'0 The “philcsophical”’ difficulties involved here are indeed great; but the theological 
starting point for their significance is clearly 1 Corinthians 15. 

‘t It is the reciprocal aspect of this that human marriage only finds its fulfilment. 
its ultimate perfection, sanctification etc. in the context of the Church. 
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man. Christ was sent, though not just as a messenger is sent with a 
message, but as a gift is sent, is given. Christ is both mediator and what 
is mediated—Life itself. Christ’s claim to Godhead cannot be seen simply 
as a Claim to give greater weight to his teaching; logically this is secondary 
to his active function. His claim is to be mediator and to have in himself 
Life. This claim is mainly expressed in such phrases as: “I am in the 
Father and the Father in me, you are in me and I in you...” “As the 
Father has loved me, I also have loved you; you must remain (dwell) 
in my love ...”!* These words describe or refer to this new life (of 
tTveUpa), this intimate relationship to God recreated in Christ— 
recreated through and by Christ, of course, but one wants to stress 
specifically in Christ. It is through one’s being in Christ that one par- 
ticipates in his life, and one is primarily in Christ by faith, by believing 
in him. In believing one accepts, receives, his word, his words. There is 
no ultimate division between Christ’s words (all the words of Scripture 
in effect) and Christ himself—the eternal Logos; for he is God’s act of 
revealing, God’s revelation. Revelation must not be seen as a series of 
mysterious statements of fact to which our faith makes us subscribe. It 
must be seen as an act of God which is dynamically historical, an act 
of revealing, of giving what is otherwise untakable, the handing-out of 
Life which is itself (that is both the Life and the handing-out) the person 
and historical life of Christ (these latter two are, as we should be able 
to see clearly by now, inseparable), and he is the “Way, the Truth and 
the Life’. Life, because that is what is given; Truth, because it is revealed, 
unveiled, made open;!* Way, because in him (Christ) and through him 
we grow in the strength of that life, in faith and hope and charity. 

To the philosopher this would seem to be the field of ethics, and in a 
sense it is. In the Christian context the ethics is no longer dependent 
upon the Weltanschauung, the two have come together, for it is an ethics 
which is concerned with, and has its raison d’étre in, our incorporation 
and growth in Christ; it is concerned essentially with man’s dynamic 
response to this gift of life, with his personal transformation from odpz 
to trveUpa and his increase in this. As such it is more rightly considered 
as Moral Theology for it is concerned with the manner of man’s response 
to the Word of God. It should then be seen that ultimately Christian 
ethics must be regarded as only analogous to a philosophical ethics, 
they are not strictly speaking comparable. There is a necessary relation 
between them, of course, but it is not one of comparison—nor dependence 
either for that matter; but it can perhaps best be described as one of 
transformation, in the same way as flesh (in its ordinary sense) is trans- 
formed from “flesh” (o&pz) to trveUpa while still remaining flesh in the 
ordinary sense. This is just to say in a slightly different way what has 


22 John, 14:10, 11, 20; 15:9. 

13 The traditional etymology of aAn®ea is a, Anon that is: unconcealed, uncovered, 
unveiled. Cf. the use made of this by Heidegger, for example in Einfiihrung in die 
Metaphysik IV, 2. 
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already been said: namely that in the Christian religion what can be 
achieved through the grace of God is the transformation of man and the 
world together—a transformation which is a reorientation, from self- 
centre to God. It is in such a context that even the mundane activity of 
boiling a kettle can become an act of sanctification. 


GILes HIBBERT, O.P. 


Registrum Diocesis Dublinensis’ 


This slim volume is a welcome addition to the printed sources for Irish 
ecclesiastical history in the fifteenth century and Tudor period. At first 
sight the title—Registrum Diocesis Dublinensis—raises false hopes; the 
volume is not a diocesan register in any normally accepted sense of the 
word but, as its secondary title, “Book of Precedents”, aptly suggests, it 
is a reference book of legal forms to facilitate the routine work of the 
officials in the Dublin metropolitan court. If a clerk of the diocesan 
curia were at a loss to know what formulae he should use, for example, 
in summoning the bishop and clergy of Leighlin to their cathedral church 
for a visitation by the archbishop of Dublin he had only to consult this 
book. In itself such a work coming from any diocese during these cen- 
turies has an historical interest; in this particular case it is also valuable 
because it appears to be the only surviving Irish copy of a type which 
presumably was in use in the other dioceses of the country. 

In it we find documents concerning provincial councils, episcopal and 
metropolitan visitation, probate of wills, annulment of matrimony, 
non-residence of parochial clergy, collation and deprivation of benefices. 
The volume is not, however, a collection of abstract forms. Most of the 
documents are in fact selected from concrete cases; hence their added 
historical value. 

The collection appears to have been compiled about the year 1580— 
the last date mentioned is 10 February 1579 (no. 9)—but the earliest 
document brings us back to 1489 (n. 14). The handwriting indicates that 
several people contributed to the compilation, and we can identify parts 
as having been written by the annalist, Thady Dowling, Protestant 
Chancellor of the diocese of Leighlin; this explains why a considerable 
number of the documents concern Leighlin and centre around the year 
1569. Perhaps the most interesting general feature of the collection is the 
proof which it affords of the continuation by Protestant clerical officials 
of Catholic canonical procedure. Unfortunately the selection is too 
limited to allow a full picture of the curial administration in late medieval 


1 Registrum Diocesis Dublinensis: a Sixteenth Century Dublin Precedent Book. 
Edited by Newport B. White, with introduction by J. Watt. Pp. viii + 101. Dublin: 
Stationery Office, 1959 (Irish Manuscripts Commission). Price 15/-. 
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Ireland; we cannot decide, for example, if the office of sequestrator— 
a feature of the English dioceses—was also present in Ireland. 

In several cases the documents, despite their legal detachment, reveal 
a colourful character or an arresting incident. We gain a clear sense, for 
example, of the vigour with which Archbishop Walter Fitzsimons 
(1484-1511) exercised his rights. His visitation of Christ Church cathedral 
in April 1489 showed that there was a community of ten canons regular, 
that “all was satisfactory with regard to divine worship, but the granges 
and sources of income are much ravaged” (p. 33). When Fitzsimons 
convened a provincial council to meet in Christ Church in March 1494 
he summoned not only his suffragan bishops and representatives of the 
clergy from different dioceses but also civil officials, burghers and bailiffs 
(no. 12). To the archbishop’s justifiable annoyance none of the suffragans 
put in an appearance, and before closing the council he decreed that 
those absent had thereby incurred ecclesiastical penalties (pp. 29, 31); 
when a provincial council assembled in January 1501 the suffragans 
and their chapters were there in full muster (no. 13). 

Memories of Archbishop FitzRalph, John Whitehead and Dean 
Norreys start to life once again when we read that Fitzsimons summoned 
the Guardian of the Franciscan Observants of Kilcullen, Co. Kildare, 
to appear at the council of 1494 to answer for his “excesses” and those 
of his community in the diocese of Dublin and province of Leinster; 
it is likely that the charges concerned the perennial problems of questing 
and burial rights. The Guardian refused to appear at the council, but 
sent two of his friars with the blunt message that as an exempt religious 
he was not bound to answer the summons (p. 30). Whatever may have 
been the rights or wrongs of that dispute the independent, not to say 
defiant, spirit of the Observants was turned to good account forty years 
later when the friars were among the few religious communities in the 
Pale who withstood the Anglican Reformers, as Archbishop George 
Browne found to his chagrin. Nevertheless, it is salutary to bear in mind 
that the bad blood between the Kilcullen Observants and Fitzsimons 
was the background to the stand later taken by the friars. 


John Bale, the acid-tongued ex-Carmelite, in his Vocacyon of Johan Bale 
to the bishoprick of Ossorie, bitterly denounced George Browne for lack 
of apostolic zeal, but a very different impression of Browne’s concern 
for the spiritual welfare of those in his province is gained from the letter 
he addressed to the Anglican bishop of Leighlin (no. 2). 


It is well known that the restoration of Catholicism under Queen Mary 
caused the automatic expulsion of married clergy from office—George 
Browne is an individual in point—but we are fortunate in this volume 
to have documentation on a specific case, James White, vicar of Mainham 
in the diocese of Kildare, who married Rosina Malone and in November 
1557 was deprived of his cure of souls by Bishop Thomas Leverous 
(no. 21). 
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The rural areas of Ireland offered little attraction to the average 
Anglican clergyman, and Hugh Brady, Anglican bishop of Meath 
(1563-84), found that even in his jurisdiction within the comparatively 
subdued area of the Pale there were several cases of non-residence (no. 23) 
with consequent abandonment of flocks “to the savage wolves” (pre- 
sumably of Rome). The shilly-shallying of bishops and clergy during the 
reigns of Henry, Edward and Mary was bound to bear lamentable 
spiritual results; it is not surprising to find that in the year 1567 William 
Daly, vicar of “Bellaroney” (Ballyroan, Co. Leix?) was declared respon- 
sible for the fact that many infants died without Baptism and that even 
more adults died without Viaticum (pp. 57-61); an episcopal visitation 
of Leighlin in 1570 produced some painful comments about “spurious 
bishops”, non-residence and clerical concubinage (p. 36). 


This volume is the final gift of the late Newport B. White to Irish 
historical studies, and crowns the debt which Irish ecclesiastical history 
in particular owes to his industry and precise knowledge. At first sight it 
may seem ungracious to note the defects of his edition, but we recall 
that his own scholarly scrupulosity always made him the first to welcome 
friendly criticism. Furthermore, had he lived to see the book through 
the final stage with the printers it is possible that he would have added 
the improvements and corrections I note below. 


Since this volume is primarily one of reference it is all-important that 
the table of contents, the index and the cross-reference system should 
be designed for easy consultation and clear presentation of the facts. 
But on all three scores it falls short of what is expected. The table of 
contents (pp. vii-vili) would have gained considerably in value if dates 
had been included with the descriptive title of each document; in the 
original manuscript the documents are not arranged chronologically, 
but if the dates were added to the table of contents there would be an 
obvious guide to assist the reader. 


The practice of presenting the index in two parts, of persons, and of 
places, is not satisfactory; the index of subjects, which is as important 
as the other two, is buried in incomplete and disconnected fragments 
under names of various persons and places. For example the reference 
to the Sarum rite is under “Salisbury”, with no corresponding reference 
under “Dublin”; similarly while there is mention of the prior of St. John, 
Newgate, under “N. (Walter) it is missing from “Dublin”: Father 
Robert N. is found under “Leighlin”’, but is omitted from the index of 
persons; there is no mention of Crossed Friars, Canons Regular and the 
like. A surprising method of reference is used in the indexes, but ii is 
one which can hardly win approval: the references are not to the printed 
volume but to the manuscript. This may have eased the labour of the 
compiler of the index but it adds an unexpected complication for those 
who consult the volume. Furthermore, the method is inconsistent; the 
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indexes contain references to the printed pages of the introduction, 
cf. the very first references in the index of persons. 

Those are defects in methodology but some corrections may also be 
suggested: Document no. 2—a notification by Archbishop George 
Browne to the bishop of Leighlin about an impending visitation—is 
mistakenly dated to the year 1569; Browne was archbishop during the 
years 1534-54. It may be questioned if another document, no. 26 has been 
correctly dated by the editor; it concerns a canon regular in the diocese 
of Leighlin who because of drunkenness and negligence was deprived of 
the care of his parish by Bishop Thomas O’Fihely. An editorial footnote 
(p. 75) comments that the date is impossible “since Thomas O’Fihely 
died in 1567. The true date is 1561°’. We are not informed why 1561 has 
been chosen, but internal eviaence suggests that the document dates 
from the reign of Queen Mary, 1553-8. There is a casual reference (p. 76) 
to a prior and community of canons regular then in existence in the 
diocese of Leighlin, a phenomenon which was unlikely to pass without 
comment in an official church document during the reign of Elizabeth. 
To corroborate the suggestion that the document dates from the reign 
of Mary Tudor there is the significant fact that the words “‘religionis” 
(i.e. religious profession) and “‘sacerdoti’, which smacked of popery, 
were later crossed out and “vocationis” and “presbiteralis” substituted. 

There are lesser points which disturb the eye. Note | on p. 55 defies 
understanding, as does note 2 on p. 62; the numeral over line 14, p. 55, 
should be 2, not 1; the numeral 3 over line 30, p. 89, is misplaced two 
words ahead, and the numeral 4 on the same page, line 31, is misprinted 
as 1; the numeral 4 on p. 92 is missing in the text, but should appear 
at the seventh word of line 10. A number of misprints have been over- 
looked in the proof-correcting. On p. 2, line 29 read “‘canonice patiuntur”; 
p. 25, line 23 read “huiusmodi’’; p. 36, line 2 read “‘monitos’’; p. 39, 
last line read “exhibuit”’; p. 45, line 20 read “‘exhibito”; p. 52, line 3 
read “‘preconizatione”’; p. 64, line 10 read “‘prebacionibus’”’; p. 65, line 16 
read “‘acceptavit’”; p. 78, line 27 read “moniti’’; p. 80, line 10 read 
“paruerint’’; p. 80, line 25 read “preconizatus”’. 

However, these latter are minor lapses. Let us acknowledge our debt 
to the late Newport B. White and our thanks to Dr. J. Watt who added 
the introduction. Now should we forget what we owe to the patronage 
of the Irish Manuscripts Commission. 

F. X. MARTIN, O.S.A. 


What Is Oecumenicity In [ts ‘Technical 
Sense? 


1 am not concerned with the etymological meaning of oecumenicity, 
nor with the usage made of this term by the Pan-Christian Movement. 
I confine myself to its theological sense; the sense it bears when applied, 
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for example, to conciliar decrees. I want to suggest what seems to me the 
full and appropriate definition of it. With preparations already afoot for 
the Twenty-First Oecumenical Council, a discussion about oecumenicity 
cannot be dismissed as lacking in actuality. 

To arrive at an answer to my question, I propose to list out a number 
of statements, briefly discussing each. It will then be simple to draw 
conclusions and shape a definition. 


* * * 


(1) Not every general council is oecumenical.! 

This is clear from the Council of Basle (1431-1449): on the one hand 
it was a general council—as general as almost any council has ever been;? 
on the other hand, it does not figure in the official list of oecumenical 
councils.* 


* * * 


(2) Oecumenicity does not depend on mere numbers. 

Thus, the Council of Basle, certainly not oecumenical, had in 1433-1434 
some 500 members, including 106 “mitres”;* whereas the Council of 
Trent, certainly oecumenical, had in 1545 only about 70 members.® 


* * * 


(3) Oecumenicity does not require representation from all sectors, 
nations or culture-groups of Christendom. 

Thus the first eight oecumenical councils (most of them recognized as 
such even by the dissident churches) were manned almost exclusively by 
Easterners. From the whole of the West came only a handful of represen- 
tatives—a trio, perhaps, or quartet of papal legates, not all of whom 


‘ Councils are of various sorts: diocesan, provincial, plenary, national, general and 
oecumenical. The diocesan council, today usually called a synod, is made up of the 
bishop with his auxiliaries and his clergy. According as the bishops of one or more 
ecclesiastical provinces meet, one has either a provincial or a plenary council. A 
general council is universal—that is, bishops from the whole Church come to it. An 
oecumenical council is a gathering of Catholic bishops, from all quarters of the Church, 
under the pope, to deliberate and decide on matters concerning the Church 

2 Cf. “The Council of Basel and the Greeks’’, chapter II of The Council of Florence 
by Joseph Gill, S.J., Cambridge, 1959, pp. 46-84. 

® Salaverri gives a handy list of oecumenical councils together with some helpful 
statistics (“De ecclesia Christi’, Sacrae Theologiae Summa, Madrid, 1952, vol. I, 
tract. III, n. 582). 

* Gill, op. cit., 50, footnote 4. About 130 bishops assembled for the second Council 
of Ephesus in August 449—that council branded for posterity by Leo the Great as the 
“latrocinium Ephesinum” (Ep. 95/2; PL 54/943/B). Cf. Trevor Jalland, The Life and 
Times of St. Leo the Great, London, 1941, pp. 233, 234, 237-253, 286, 418. 

5 Jedin says that for Session V (17 June 1546) and Session VI (13 January 1547) 
there were 59 bishops (Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, Freiburg, 1957, vol. II, 
p. 258). 
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were bishops. Entire and flourishing ecclesiastical provinces sent no 
personal delegate. On the other hand, the first Lateran Council (oecum. 
IX) in 1123 comprised only Western prelates. If all the “iron-curtain” 
bishops were hindered from attending the forthcoming council convened 
by John XXIII, their absence would not of itself undermine the council’s 
oecumenicity. Or, suppose this council already in session: if the prelates 
of, say, France or South America were forced to return home because of 
political pressure or national emergency, their departure would not 
necessarily rob the council of its oecumenicity. 


This point is sometimes overlooked. Thus the oecumenicity of the 
Decretum pro Armenis, issued in 1439 by the Council of Florence (1438- 
1445; oecum. XVII) is assailed on the score that the Greeks had quitted 
the Council. Such reasoning, pressed to its logical conclusion, would 
make it hard to establish the oecumenicity of councils whose oecumenicity 
must, nevertheless, be defended at all costs. So far as being representative 
of the different parts of the Church goes, Florence, in 1439, compares 
favourably with the early Oriental councils or with the Council of Trent.® 
Moreover, the following consideration is not sufficiently stressed: the 
Council of Florence, while on the one hand it declared itself oecumenical’ 
and is acknowledged as such by the Church, on the other, drew no dis- 
tinction between the Decretum pro Graecis® and the Decretum pro 
Armenis.® In other words, these decrees stand or fall together: each or 
neither is oecumenical. 


* * * 


(4) Not every decree solemnly enacted by an oecumenical council is 
itself necessarily oecumenical. 

The twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon in 451 (oecum. 
IV) furnishes the proof of this assertion. This canon proclaims a primacy 
to the see of Constantinople second only to that of Rome, and outranking, 
therefore, that of the more ancient sees of Antioch and Alexandria. 
Pope St. Leo the Great (440-461) while gladly confirming the dogmatic 


®* The Decr2tum pro Armenis has 76 Latin signatures (pore, eight cardinals, two 
patriarchs, five archbishops, thirty-five bishops and tventy-five abbots) and two 
Armenians (Gill, op. cit., p. 308). 

7 It did this equivalently, by formally classifying itself with the first seven councils. 
Cf. Gill, op. cit., p. 326. 

®6 July 1439; DB 651-694. 

®22 Novemter 1439; DB 695-702. In the Decretum pro Jacobitis (4Febraary 1442; 
DB 703-715), the Council of Florexce asse-ts that the Church accepts the first seven 
councils and besides them all others “legitimatel ; convened, celetrated and confirmed 
by the authority of the Roman Pontiff, especially this hcly Council of Florence” 
(Gill, op. cit., p. 326). Vogt would seem justified when he asserts: “il faut maintenir a 
la seconde partie du concile de Florence son caractére d’cecuménicité, malgré l’avis 
contraire de quelques théologians . . ..” (DTC, vi, col. 45). Cf. valuable observations 
of Leeming, Principles of Sacramental Theology, London, 1955, n. 462. 
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decrees of Chalcedon, in the teeth of persistent imperial pressure, 
energetically and triumphantly repudiated this canon, which, con- 
sequently, has been shorn of its oecumenicity. 


* * * 


(5) The decrees of local councils can be granted oecumenical status. 

This has happened at least twice in history: when Pope St. Zosimus 
ratified the anti-Pelagian enactments of the sixteenth Council of Carthage 
(418);?° and, again, when Boniface HI did the same!" for the twenty-five 
canons issued by the second Council of Orange (529) against the semi- 
Pelagians.!* 


* * * 


(6) The fact that a particular province of the Church is addressed 
does not derogate from the oecumenicity of a decree, provided the decree 
has universal value. This it can possess simply by voicing the faith of 
the whole Church. 


Thus, the decrees of the third Council of Constantinople (oecum. VI; 
680-681), condemning the Monothelite Heresy, were called forth by local 
events and personages and were directed at settling regional disturbances. 
But their force and tenor were, of course, universal. One might argue the 
same about Ephesus (oecum. Hl; 431) or even Nicaea (oecum. 1; 325). 


Hence, it is hardly convincing to impugn the oecumenicity of the 
Decretum pro Armenis on the ground that it was concerned with a com- 
paratively narrow community of Christians. If such reasoning were 
sound, then, by the same token, one would have to deny the oecumenicity 
of the Decretum pro Graecis; for it, too, concerned a limited, and relatively 
weak!® sector of Christendom. But no Catholic theologian wants to reject 
the Decretum pro Graecis; for rejecting this, he would leave himself with 
nothing in the Council of Florence that he could call oecumenical. 


'° DB 101-108. About 200 African and Spanish bishops foregathered in the Sec- 
retarium basilicae Fausti on 1 May 418 for the opening of this council. Hefele, Histoire 
des Conciles, Paris, 1908, t. 2, p. 1, p. 191. 

" Ep. ad Caesar. Arelat., 25 January $31; PL 65/31-34; DB 200a, b. 

DB 174-200. Fourteen bishops formed Arausicanum I]; they essembled on 3 July 
529 at Orange, in the south cf Fraace, under the leadership cf the bishop cf Arles, 
St. Caesarius (470/1-543). The occasion was the consecration of a new church erezied 
at Orange by Libcrius, Pretorian Prefect cf the Gauls. Hefele, op. cit., t. 2, p. 2, p. 1085. 

8 Gill (op. cit. passim) makes it perfecily clear that one of the strongest motives 
impe'ling the Greeks to parley with the Latins about reunion was their political and 
military powerleis :e3s to ward off the ever-advancing Turk. As a culture group, the 
Greelss of the period were efiete. 
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(7) Oecumenicity is not identical with infallibility. 

(a) Thus, given certain conditions, the teaching of the dispersed 
magisterium of the bishops is infallible. Nevertheless it is not commonly 
described as oecumenical. The reason seems to be the following: the 
teaching of the dispersed magisterium lacks the precision of scientific 
formulation; it is rough-hewn, not chiselled and polished smooth.% 
Oecumenicity takes in the note of technical articulation. It is attributed 
only to defined dogmas, to legally drafted decrees.'® 

(b) An ex cathedra pronouncement of a pope is a doctrine both 
infallibly true and scientifically explicitated. Yet it is not commonly 
called oecumenical. This is because an ex cathedra definition comes from 
the Roman Pontiff alone, exclusive of the bishops. Of course, before 
issuing it, he will have consulted his expert advisers (amongst whom will 
be numbered some bishops). He may even have committed to others the 
drafting of his statement. But, as an infallible pronouncement binding 
the consciences of all the faithful, it is formally the pope’s. Under the 
Holy Ghost, he is its sole author, sole cause. 

There is, consequently, a palpable difference between Trent’s decree 
on justification!” and Pius IX’s definition of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Mother of God. Both documents are, of course, infallible; 
both proceed from the solemn and extraordinary magisterium of the 
Church; both deal with revealed truths. But the first is the fruit of colle- 
giate infallibility; the second, of the unique prerogative of the Holy 
Father. The bishops at the Council of Trent did not act simply as witnesses 


' These conditions are threefold: 
(i) necessary subordination to the Roman Pontiff; 

(ii) the doctrine must be proposed with the plenitude of episcopal authority. 
In the dispersed magisterium, this transpires through the uniformity and 
constancy with which the bishops proclaim the selfsame truth: everywhere, 
down many centuries, the changeless truth is ceaslessly reiterated. 

(iii) the doctrine must be proposed as belonging to the deposit of faith, or as 
necessarily linked with it, so that no denial, disputing or doubting of it will 
be for one moment tolerated. Thus, wherever Pelagianism was propagated, 
the bishops, without waiting for an oecumenical council, with energy and 
moral unanimity, repudiated and anathematized it as running counter to 
the traditional doctrine, which, therefore, they clearly held to be of faith. 

‘° The residential (not the titular) bishops, as successors to the Apostles and in 
subordination to the pope, can exercise their collegiate infallibility in either their 
ordinary magisterium (when they teach each in his own diocese, dispersed throughout 
the world), or in their extraordinary magisterium (when they foregather at one specified 
centre of the Church to form an oecumenical council). In both cases the teaching 
authority of the bishops is essentially the same. However, between ordinary and 
extraordinary magisterium there are important accidental differences, which emphasize 
the advantages accruing to the Church from the bare fact of an oecumenical council. 
Cf. Journet, The Church of the World Incarnate, London, 1955, vol. I, pp. 416-418. 

16 The solemn magisterium (whether conciliar or papal) of the Church codifies and 
scientifically formulates doctrines, so that their limits are more sharply defined, and 
one knows exactly what is of faith. The dogma of papal infallibility was itself infallibly 
imposed on the faithful by the ordinary magisterium for centuries before its definition 
by the Vatican Council in 1870. But never before that date had it been so authoritatively 
formulated in a single proposition, with ‘ts edges so trimmed and nicely cut. 

7 Session vi; DB 792a-843. 
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to the faith of their own particular flock; nor merely as the counsellors 
of the Roman Pontiff. Rather they acted as divinely appointed judges in 
matters of faith; as teachers vested with authority from on high. That 
such is their function is indicated in the exordium of the Vatican Council 
(oecum. XX), 1869-70), where Pius IX refers to the bishops of the whole 
world” sitting at our side and passing judgment with Us’’."® It is evinced 
by the phrase employed by the bishop as he puts his signature to a 
conciliar decree: “ego ... definiens subscripsi’’.® 

Oecumenicity, therefore, is rightly reserved for infallible and technically 
elaborated decrees that are the joint-product of pope and bishops, or 
that emanate from the bishops in council.?° 


* * * 


(8) Oecumenicity flows especially from papal ratification. 

While this is not the exclusive, it is nevertheless the chief, ingredient of 
oecumenicity. A brief refiection on the paramount role played by the 
pope in every oecumenical council will throw light on this contention. 
His role is threefold: he must convoke, celebrate and confirm the council.! 

In the course of history, meddlesome emperors have presumed to 
convoke certain councils. Their action was purely ‘material’. Formal 
convocation always came from the pope, at least in so far as he sent his 
legates, thus acknowledging and legalizing the material convocation.”* 
Montenero, spokesman for the Latins at the Council of Florence, ex- 
plained to the Greeks that the papal prerogative of convener of councils 
was inalienably linked with the office of feeding and teaching the flock of 
Christ: ““Emperors had convened Councils but with the approval of the 
popes, the emperor being the secular arm to put into practical execution 
spiritual measures’’.”* 

The pope enjoys the exclusive right of celebrating, directing or pre- 
siding over, the council.24* He may, of course, exercise this right either 
personally or vicariously, through his legates. Did the Roman Pontiff not 
sit enthroned in the council as its president, eo ipso he would be subject 
to some other president, and would, therefore, cease to be head of the 
Church, whose divine constitution would thus be overthrown. In the 
monarchical Church that Christ founded, oecumenical councils either 
cannot exist, or, if they can, they must be guided by the pope. 

The definitive and formal confirmation of conciliar decrees is the 
chief of the three prerogatives exercised by the pope towards a council.” 


is“. secentibus Nobiscum et judicantibus universi orbis episcopis’” DB 1781. 


'° Cf. de Guibert, S.J., de Christi Ecclesia, Rome, 1928, n. 273. 

*° The council, as wehave seen, need not be general. In rare cases it may be provincial. 
*t Cf. de Guibert, op. cit., thesis xxxl, nn. 270-278; Salaverri, op. cit., nn. 576-582. 

2 CIC 222; DB 740; STh 2/2ae/1/art. x/c ad finem. 

*3 Gill, op. cit., 279. 

*4 CIC 222°2; DB 149. 

*° CIC 227; Gelasius I, Ep. xiii; PL 39/63. 
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Without this solemn pontifical ratification, no edict or decree in the 
Church can be supreme, universal, irreformable. Without the vote of the 
visible Head of the Church, the will of the whole episcopal college cannot 
be recorded. It does not greatly matter if some of the bishops are unable 
to attend a council: those present can represent those absent, casting 
votes of the same value and order. But the vote of the Roman Pontiff is 
of a different, a higher, an unique quality: it is the vote of the visible 
Vicar of Christ. No bishop, as such, can vote in his name. Hence the 
papal signature alone can ensure the oecumenicity of a decree. So decisive 
is this papal ratification that (as we have seen) when given, it invests with 
oecumenicity the decrees of provincial councils, or when withheld, it 
strips of oecumenicity the transactions even of veritable oecumenical 
councils.”? 


* * * 


In the light of the above eight statements, | would tentatively suggest 
the following definition of oecumenicity in its technical sense. 

Oecumenicity is that quality attaching to a doctrine whereby one 
signifies that the doctrine is: 

i both infallible and 

ii scientifically articulated; 

iii that it emanates from the bishops in council, and 

iv that it carries the solemn ratification of the Roman Pontiff. 


J. P. Kenny, S.J. 


*6 Cf. statement 5 above. 
27 Cf. statement 4 above. 


Corresponden ce 


REVEREND EpitTor, 

Those whose interest in our Marriage rite has been aroused by Dr. 
Montague’s erudite article in the April 1960 number of the IRIsH 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY will find a fascinating analysis of one detail 
in a perhaps unexpected quarter. In the celebrated legal case of Ussher 
v. Ussher, Chief Baron Palles treated of the history—and of course of 
the juridical significance—of the phrase “if Holy Church will it permit”, 
and Lord O’Brien, his fellow judge, did likewise. The report is well worth 
reading. It can be found in the /rish Law Times, vol. XLVI, pp. 109 et sqq. 

Yours faithfully, 
CaTHAL McCartuy (Canon) 
Holy Cross College, 
Clonliffe, 
Dublir. 
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TERTULLIAN: TREATISES ON PENANCE. Translated and Annotated by 
William P. Le Saint, S.J. Ancient Christian Writers, 28. Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, and the Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1959. Pp. 330. Price 30/- net or 25/- on standing order. 


Father Le Saint won his spurs as translator of Tertullian by his version 
of Tertullian’s Treatises on Marriage and Remarriage in this same series. 
The promise of the earlier translation is fully honoured in the present one. 
Translators of Tertullian have a notoriously difficult assignment. Dr. 
Greenslade, introducing vol. V (Early Latin Theology) of the “Library 
of Christian Classics’, speaks of the “horrid literalism’’ of the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library translations. He doubts ““Whether anything but 
a very free paraphrase could give the authentic flavour of Tertullian in 
English” and regrets “his inability to reproduce the majority of Tertullian’s 
puns and plays on words’”’. 

Yet, if no early Christian writer is more difficult than Tertullian, few 
are more important for the investigation of early patristic theology and, 
in particular, of the early history and theology of penance. Study of 
Tertullian has, however, been impeded by the dearth of critical texts, 
reliable translations and scholarly commentaries. This dearth is gradually 
being remedied. Professor Waszink’s edition of the De Anima is a 
monument of modern patristic scholarship. The Vienna Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, the Corpus Christianorum, the Scriptores 
Christiani Primaevi, are providing the critical texts. Excellent English 
translations, too, are gradually appearing. The late Dr. Souter’s De 
Resurrectione Carnis and Adversus Praxean; Dr. Greenslade’s De 
Praescriptionibus Haereticorum and De Idololatria; Canon Evans’s 
translations, with commentary, of Adversus Praxean, De Oratione and 
De Carne Christi,, these do much to make Tertullian accessible. 

It is perhaps a reproach to Catholic scholarship in the English-speaking 
world that the above names are all those of Anglicans. But the A.C.W. 
series, and Father Le Saint in particular, are quickly and decisively 
removing this reproach. Father Le Saint’s present work shows American 
Catholic scholarship at its best, and shows it as something of which to 
be proud. 

His translation refuses the tempting and probably easier option of 
free paraphrase. It aims above all at impartiality and therefore tries to 
be as literal as possible, “even though this results in a version which 
reflects the distortions of Tertullian’s style as well as the ambiguity of 
his thought”. Its merit is to be a rendering which is intelligible and 
idiomatic English while still being recognizably what Tertullian wrote 
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and not what his translator would have written in his place. Translation 
is one thing and exegesis another; and Father Le Saint has commendably 
refrained from mixing the two. 


The translation seldom jars. The present reviewer would question only 
an occasional use of curious archaisms like “quoin’’, “luting”, “leached”, 
“‘withal’’. These seem to lack point and are out of place in a modern 
version. Contrasting with these are a few near-slang phrases that seem 
inappropriately modern, like “apropos”, “as I see it’, ““coddle’”’. Father 
Le Saint has also a habit, in the annotations, of using the jargon of the 
Latin theology text-book or the seminary lecture-hall. This can hardly 
be helpful or meaningful to the wider public of the A.C.W. translations. 
Occasionally there are references to modern theological distinctions and 
discussions, and traces of theological erudition, which do not seem 
strictly relevant. 


In his extensive and scholarly annotations Father Le Saint again aims 
primarily at impartiality. He states conflicting views fully and fairly and 
frequently abstains from deciding between them. A more “committed” 
student of Tertullian will occasionally be disappointed and will feel that 
Father Le Saint has been too hesitant or that his formulae are too con- 
cordist. Once or twice an eirenic intent seems to have adversely affected 
the translation. This is particularly so in the case of the alleged Early 
Church tradition of “three irremissible sins”. Father Le Saint does not 
feel that he can definitely reject this hypothesis. But in fact, in translating, 
he goes unjustifiably far towards accepting it even to the extent of 
seeming to endorse it by inexact translation. In De Pudicitia 9, he trans- 
lates aut et cetera delicta pariter capitalia concedi oportebit aut paria 
quoque eorum moechiam et fornicationem inconcessibilia servari, by the 
words: “Then other capital sins also must be pardoned or else adultery 
and fornication, which are on a par with them, must continue to be 
regarded as unpardonable’. The last phrase, italicized by us, is misleading. 
It unwarrantably suggests that Tertullian is appealing to tradition, 
accusing the Catholics of innovation. But this is not borne out by the 
argument of the treatise as a whole. Tertullian-turned-Montanist is 
himself the innovator; his own Catholic treatise, De Paenitentia, represents 
tradition and shows that that tradition knew of no “irremissible sins”’. 
What Tertullian accuses the Catholics of is not innovation but licentious- 
ness; what he is argving is the quoted passage is that if the Catholic 
Bishop’s public declaration that adultery is remissible be granted, then 
not only adulterers but an unholy multitude of other “capital’’ sinners 
will be encouraged to go on sinning boldly in the sure promise of pardon. 
Tertullian is, as usual in this treatise, conducting a debate with his 
Catholic opponent, here called diversa pars. We feel that his meaning 
would be more accurately expressed by bringing this out, in some such 
words as: “Either (my opponents must announce that) all capital sins 
are to be remitted or they must keep adultery and fornication, which 
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are On a par with the others, irremissible’’. It is misleading to read into 
Tertullian’s words a claim to continuity with previous penitential practice. 

A similar instance occurs in Father Le Saint’s translation of De Pud. 
18: Sequebatur et hoc Psychicos sapere et ideo reservavimus huic loco 
quae aperte ad communicationem ecclesiasticam causis eiusmodi negandam 
etiam antiquitus cauta sunt. Father Le Saint translates: “It was to be 
expected that the Sensualists, in their wisdom, would think of this 
objection also and therefore we have put off to this place all mention of 
these explicit regulations, existing even from ancient times, which bear 
on the refusal of ecclesiastical fellowship in cases of this kind’. This 
version can hardly fail to suggest an ecclesiastical tradition of the 
irremissibility of certain sins, whereas Tertullian is appealing to scriptural 
no} ecclesiastical warrant (and in doing so is directly contradicting his 
own former Catholic exegesis, in De Paenitentia, of identical texts). This 
misleading suggestion would te avoided by omitting the words “‘explicit 
regulations, existing even from ancient times’’—which seem anyhow to 
be rather paraphrase than literal translation—and substituting a more 
neutral turn of phrase, such as: “the undoubted (aperte) prescripticns, 
even in ancient scriptural writings, (insisting) that ecclesiastical fellowship 
must be refused in cases of this kind”’. 

Father Le Saint, however, by refraining from imposing a view of his 
own, succeeds in the difficult task of being fair to the views of others. 
His annotations are remarkably comprehensive in the range of authorities 
whose views are summarized, and admirably accurate and just in the 
statement of these views. His book constitutes an impressive documenta- 
tion on the subject of the early doctrine of penance. Its bibliographical 
references are up-to-date and exhaustive. The four indices are models of 
scholarly apparatus. He has put scholars and students of Tertullian and 
of penance deeply in his debt. His book still further enhances the high 
reputation already won by the A.C.W. series. If the Tertullianea still to 
come in this series maintain the standard set in this volume, A.C.W. will 
have made a notable contribution to Tertullian-scholarship. 

C. B. DALy 


THE CHURCH AND THE Nations. Edited by Adrian Hastings. London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1959. Pp. 238. Price 21/-. 


We have moved quite a bit from the historical viewpoint, so well- 
established little over a century ago, which looked back to the Middle 
Ages with unmixed nostalgia, and which regarded every change since 
then as a decline from “the Ages of Faith’. Even a generation ago, it 
was possible to cling to the remnants of that view, and hold that Europe, 
even in its “‘apostasy’’, lay at the centre of world-history, but the events 
of the age we live in have banished even that rationalization, and forced 
us to leok for some other framework of Christian history. The search 
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is not an easy one, and the facts which need to be assimilated are very 
complex indeed. 

The facts collected in this book are contained in fourteen essays, each 
concerned with the position of the Catholic Church in a country where 
it is in a minority, or at least not the dominant culture in the country— 
what may te described as its normal condition in the modern world. The 
link binding the essays together lies in this, that each attempts to assess 
the position of Catholicism in regard to the predominant culture of each 
country. but a rich variety is provided by the great variations in these 
cultures, ranging from the highly complex, such as England or the United 
States, to the most primitive. exemplified by a newly-Christianized tribe 
in the rain-forest of the Congo. There are countries where Catholicism 
is still the religion of a very small minority, and appears a stranger in the 
face of an ancient indigenous culture, such as India or Japan, countries 
where even in its return it appears as a stranger, such as Norway, 
countries where it may appear as the eroded remains of the past, such as 
Egypt and the Lebanon, countries one is at first sight shocked to see in 
the list at all, such as Brazil. 

In each case—except that of the Lele of the Congo—the writer is a 
native of the country under discussion, and has a sympathetic grasp of 
the problems the Catholic faith presents to his countrymen, and the 
problems of Catholics who are natives of each particular country. Their 
combined reflections give a very detailed picture of “‘the Church and the 
nations” today. It would have been even more detailed and comprehensive 
had there been a few essays of equal quality on the Church in some of 
the Communist countries. 

PATRICK J. CorIsH 


EARLY CHURCH PorRTRAIT GALLERY. By Maisie Ward. London: Sheed 
and Ward. 1959. Pp. 377. Price 25/-. 


This is really a very attractive book. The subject-matter is one for 
which Christians today feel an increasing attraction—the great figures 
of the early centuries of the Church, the bishops and theological writers 
who guided its beginnings. The treatment they receive here is attractive 
too. It is free from the slightest trace of pedantry, and yet it is based on 
wide and intelligent reading. In these pages the Fathers of the Church 
appear primarily as individual persons, and it will be a very unperceptive 
reader who fails to warm to them. 

The list is the familiar one, beginning with Ignatius and Polycarp, and 
working its way down to Boethius and Benedict, by whose time it is clear 
that the “second age” of the Church has begun. In this series of short 
and informal biographies it is possible to form a very good idea of the 
story of the Church in its “first age’, “the world in which the Church 
was founded’’. They should also encourage readers to begin to explore 
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the writings of the Fathers themselves, many of which can now be had 
in translation. Even those who have hammered their way through the 
details of the first centuries of the history of the Church, while they 
probably will not be able to resist the ingrained habit of noting a mis- 
interpretation here or a mistranslation there—no book is without them— 
will, | feel, quite frequently find a point made which they missed or failed 
to appreciate before. 
Patrick J. Corisu 


EGLise ET Société ECONoMIQUE, L’Enseignement Sociale des Papes de 
Leon XIII a Pie XII (1878-1958) by J. Y. Calvez et J. Perin. Paris: 
Aubier, 1959. Pp. 573. 


This examination of the papal pronouncements on the social question 
as it takes shape in the world of economic affairs will be indispensable 
to future students of the subject. Such a study must necessarily be involved, 
as many of the pronouncements are the outcome of particular occasions 
and must be interpreted accordingly. This does not mean that the Church’s 
doctrine alters in principle or that it has a purely pragmatic character, but 
that it calls for delicate analysis to trace its exact import so that we may 
both avoid reading our own prejudices into it or attenuating its message. 
This is made all the more difficult by the absence of a long tradition. 
Measured by the yardstick of other civilizations modern industrialism 
is a newcomer and presents problems unknown to earlier moralists. Its 
dynamism, too, brings rapid transformations calling for fresh applications 
to unforeseen developments. Catholic sociologists can never take their 
ease in the calm atmosphere of the moral philosophers and theologians 
who can more effortlessly incorporate fresh aberrations into their manuals 
because they have the advantage of secular elaborations of their respective 
sciences. The very diversity of the media by which the mind of the Church 
is made known adds to the difficulty. We have a new catalogue of sources 
to weigh up as the doctrine may come to us over the radio or in a com- 
munication from the Sostituto to a Catholic congress. 

This work of appraisal has been done for us by two Fathers of the 
Jesuit Faculté de Théologie of Lyons. They give us a careful survey of the 
different types of communication found among the sources. Perhaps 
they do not give sufficient weight to other than papal sources as the 
teaching of the schools has always been a strong formative force in 
shaping Christian doctrine. But they do give us a very detailed discussion 
on the question of the Church’s competence in this domain and on the 
character and limits of her intervention. She has the right and the duty 
to speak on the moral aspect of every human activity and to deliver 
judgment on those basic socia! structures such as the family and the 
State which have their warrant from natural law. In giving an authoritative 
interpretation of the jus naturae she does not speak as one guided by 
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reason alone. She is exercising the commission given her to direct man- 
kind to its supernatural destiny and her teaching embraces, clarifies and 
defines the truths also accessible to unaided human reason. The range 
of her teaching gets its definition from the mission assigned her to reform 
all human institutions so that they may conform to the way of life 
revealed by the God-man Who is the exemplar for humanity. 

This study necessarily leads to a discussion of the virtues of justice 
and charity which are the corner-stones of human relations. To follow 
the lines of analysis would be to exceed the limits of a review but we are 
particularly indebted to the authors for their research into the confusion 
which obscured the concept of justice and which called for clarification 
in our own day. They may not have given the closure to controversy but 
they have eliminated the main enticements to misunderstanding. Their 
method of procedure may leave them open to the charge of selectivity 
but the indictment can hardly be sustained. They are scrupulously 
objective and free from parti pris. If they have left many questions 
untouched, this comes from a self-imposed limitation to confine the study 
to the economic order. In restating the postulates of a Christian civiliza- 
tion, every department of human life comes up for examination. To have 
covered one sector thoroughly is an achievement and the authors have 
places all students of Christian Sociology in their debt. 

P. McKeEvitt 


THE MASS OF THE ROMAN Rite. By Rev Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Francis A. Brunner, C.SS.R. Revised by Charles 
K. Riepe. Published by Burns and Oates, London. No price stated. 


The name of Father Jungmann, S.J., has been a frequent one in 
liturgical studies ever since 1925, when he became a member of the 
theological faculty of Innsbruck and published his first book on the 
liturgy. Away before the war his name was perhaps principally associated 
with work on the history of the Sacrament of Penance, but his interests 
were not confined to that particular line of study. Pleasurable excitement 
greeted the news in 1949 that he had published what can be fairly described 
as a monumental and magistral work on the history of the Roman Mass. 
It was the closing down of the theological faculty following the Hitlerite 
invasion of Austria and the upset of the war years that gave Fa‘ her 
Jungmann the leisure and the opportunity to devote his talents to this 
work. 

It was not merely a want of suitable works that led to edition following 
edition in the original German. Here was a well balanced and up-to-date 
account of the evolution of the Roman Mass. It took notice of the many 
advances made in liturgical studies in this last generation, and it showed 
a valuahle 1ealization of the many influences at work in the development 
of rites ‘t showed awareness too of the theological currents of earlier 
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times and of the present day. Translations were quickly called for. It 
was in America that the English translation was prepared. It is to be 
noticed that there have been already two reprintings of the two-volume 
translation. The volume under review now is another development. Here 
the main text has been preserved (except for a brief chapter on Praeparatio 
ad Missam) but the bulky footnotes have been omitted. The work has 
benefited by the personal revision of Father Jungmann himself and for 
it he has written a special foreword and has rewritten the section on the 
Commingling. In this he has accepted the findings of the Dutch liturgist 
Johann Peter de Jong, just as in an earlier edition he followed Father 
Luykx, O.Praem., in going further east than Seez in Normandy and 
looking to the Rhineland as the more likely centre from which radiated 
the basic form of the Mass Ordinary of the Romano-Frankish type. 
Liturgical studies continue on their way and new editions of his work 
give Father Jungmann the chance to incorporate important findings. 

There will doubtless be a great welcome for this one-volume translation, 
shorn though it be of the scholarly apparatus. The end result is still 
weighty and will not be long supported by the unaided arms. But the 
research student will need to refer to the full work, for very important 
information is imparted in the footnotes and in the bibliography. A 
deeper understanding will be the fruit of using all the resources that 
Father Jungmann supplies. The history of the Mass ritual is not a simple 
uninvolved matter: 


“... each succeeding cultural epoch has overlaid the original plan 
of the Mass-liturgy with its own layer. Not always has this been a 
harmonious, progressive, organic growth. In our explanation of the 
Mass we shall have to point out continually how in the process of 
development, displacements, intermixtures, contractions occurred 
which sometimes left nothing more than a remnant of the expression 
of the original idea. In other cases the basic idea itself has become 
strange to us” (p. 125). 


It should perhaps be added that the translation is careful but over- 
literal and possibly misleading when it, e.g., gives “oration” as meaning 
prayer. The number of misprints noted was not great for a work of this 
size and kind. 

E. LONG 


THE CONCEPT OF Discretio Spirituum IN JOHN GERSON’S “DE PROBATIONE 
SPIRITUUM” AND “DE DISTINCTIONE VERARUM VISIONUM A FALSIS’’. 
A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of the School of Sacred 
Theology of the Catholic University of America. By Rev. Paschal 
Boland, O.S.B. The Catholic University of America Press: Washing- 
ton 17, D.C. 1959. Pp. 169. Price 2 dollars. 
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Father Boland provides an English translation with complete Intro- 
duction and full commentary of two works of the famous fifteenth 
century Chancellor of the University of Paris, John Gerson. Gersun was 
the first to deal ex professo with the topic of discernment of spirits, and 
almost all later writers are indebted to him. 


[he time in which Gerson wrote was a time of false mystics and vision- 
aries: the Beghards, Beguines, Flagellants, the Theologia Germanica, the 
Devotio Moderna. But it was also the time of St. Catherine of Siena, 
St. Brigid of Sweden, St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Joan of Arc, St. Colette of 
Colby; among the Beghards and Beguines could be found genuinely 
holy souls untainted by the lawless emotionalism which led to their 
being discredited and condemned; German mysticism could boast of 
Ruysbroeck and Suso; the Devotio Moderna h2d produced the /mitation 
of Christ. 1f we bear in mind that it was also the time when the supreme 
authority of the Church was paralyzed by the Great Schism, we can see 
that it was a time of immense confusion, a time when good men looked 
agonisingly for some sure way of distinguishing truth from falsehood. If 
we remember that Gerson himself, for all his great balance of mind and 
erudition, fell a victim to the Conciliar theory of Church authority, we 
shall realize that these treatises on the Discernment of Spirits were born 
in pain. 

The first of these two treatises was written in 1415 with a view to 
passing judgment on the revelations of St. Brigid of Sweden; the second 
was written in 1401 for Gerson’s brother who was Prior of the Celestine’s 
of Lyons. (In the present edition the Editor reverses the chronological 
order presenting the later work first.) The style is that of the essayist 
rather than the theologian, and we look in vain for a set of practical 
principles or rules. Nevertheless, the reader is left with an informed and 
educated mind on the subject. Apart from the obvious exhortations to 
great caution and distrust of specious piety, some useful points are made: 
what is false hides always behind what is true, sometimes an ounce of 
poison in a whole bushel of solid doctrine; the best test of all is the 
humility of the recipient of revelations and special favours; we must be 
cautious in condemnation of alleged marvels lest the weaker brethren 
come to distrust everything transcendent. The treatment of humility is 
especially good. “For what is easier than to call oneself the most vile of 
sinners ? But to feel this, truly and simply from the heart, is a gift of God, 
not merely the result of human effort’ (p. 33). “This is the first and 
principal sign among those that distinguish our spiritual coins. All 
interior feelings, over-powering instincts, every revelation, miracle, 
eestatic love, contemplation, rapture, and finally every interior or exterior 
action of ours, if humility precedes, accompanies ard follows, if nothing 
‘Ise is intermingled that destroys it, have the sign that they are from God 
and the good angel” (p. i35). But the Chancellor insists that there must 
be question of true, God-given humility, and some of his most acute 
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remarks are levelled against the counterfeits of the virtue: “I regret to 
say that some others are to be found who even boast outrageously of 
their failings, negligences, and deficiencies insisting that these things are 
doubtlessly permitted them by God, lest with St. Paul, the greatness of 
their revelations puff them up. Thinking that the prickings of a culpable 
negligence are helpful, they never struggle to be free of them, lest such a 
struggle would be a proof against their perfection” (p. 93). It would seem, 
then, that what Dietrich von Hildebrand calls “Sin Mysticism” had its 
exponents in the fourteenth century as in the twentieth. 

Gerson makes much use of the image of the coin; true visions are true 
gold coin, etc. (This leads the Editor to suggest the term “spiritual T-men” 
for discerners of spirits, after the analogy of the experts employed by the 
American Treasury Department.) This image indicates the strength and 
weakness of his approach: the vision or spiritual phenomenon is taken 
as something to be tested rather than as something to be understood. 
The work of God in souls is seen in terms of efficient causality only; no 
account is taken of that marvellous drawing of all things towards Himself 
which is God’s goodness, that mighty and magical goodness which can 
draw good from evil. Surely the primary task of the spiritual guide is to 
take the soul beyond its private visions to the vision of Him Who is the 
Truth . . . refining the gold rather than testing it. 

Father Boland’s dissertation is a model of its kind: clear, conscientious, 
complete without diffuseness. He does not venture into deep waters, but 
where he speaks for himself his judgment is reasonable and unbiassed. 

N.D. O’DonoGuuE, O.D.C. 


LirE AND LituRGy. Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat. London: Sheed and 
Ward. 1956. Pp. 284. Price 18/-. 


This is a collection of lectures which Father Bouyer delivered at a 
Liturgical Summer School at Notre Dame University, U.S.A. It is the 
first book in the general series entitled Notre Dame Liturgical Studies 
which was initiated by the late Father Mathis, C.S.C. It is a vigorous 
book—almost over vigorous at times for Father Bouyer in arriving at 
a proper definition of the Liturgy has to demolish many errors on the 
way and ke does so in no uncertain fashion. He is a little too hard on 
the early pioneers of the Liturgical Movement and doesn’t make an} 
allowance for the backward state of historical studies in those days. 
However he rightly pillories the silly nostalgia for a supposedly golven 
age of liturgical achievement in the distant past and urges renewal rather 
than reformation: we should concern ourselves with using the Liturgy 
as we find it rather ‘han dissipate our encrgies in Coubtful experiments 
or in a too great pressure for sweeping reforms. He gives a syathests of 
history. |‘turgy and spirituality and faces squarely the fundamental 
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problem of whether we are accommodating Christianity to the modern 
world or trying to convert the world to the Cross. 

A few reservations must be made. Though Father Bouyer’s inspiring 
exposition of the puzzling Mysterienlehre of the late Dom Odo Casel 
indicates a rather critical approach to some aspects of the theory, ono 
feels that he is too partisan to the central doctrine of the Mysteriengegen- 
wart and to the conception of the pagan mysteries as a preparatory 
school (Vorschule) which marked the first steps in that providential 
evolution which conditioned human minds for the revelation of the 
Christian Mysteries. Moreover, the author’s views on concelebration 
are almost wholly unacceptable and can hardly be reconciled with recent 
papal pronouncements on the subject. There is a short index but no 
bibliography: an appendix on Liturgical Studies somewhat compensates 
for the latter deficiency. 

M. HARTY 


Storia LiturGica. Volume II. Mario Righetti. Milan: Ancora. Pp. 715. 


This century has seen marvellous progress in historical studies of the 
Liturgy. The results of the researches of the different specialists are now 
being made available in comprehensive manuals and of these Monsignore 
Righetti’s massive four volume Storia Liturgica is one of the best of its 
kind. The varied qualifications of the author are worth recalling—a 
Professor of Liturgy, a Consultor of the Congregation of Rites, a mitred 
Abbot, a Parish Priest in Genoa. In Volume II (revised edition) he deals 
with the development of the Liturgical Year and the Breviary. An 
Appendix gives the main features of the Divine Office according to the 
Ambrosian Rite. 

This is the ideal reference work—clear, comprehensive and well 
documented. Throughout the author maintains his objective, historical 
approach and is not sidetracked into airing personal views or irrelevant 
comment. On the other hand the going is made easy by the unexpected 
light treatment of some lesser known curiosities and aberrations of 
liturgical history and the tasteful reproductions of historical churches, 
works of art and well-known shrines. Footnotes are given at the end of 
each page—a sensible arrangement which is becoming all too rare. 
A general index of the four volumes is given at the end of Volume IV. 

One obvious misprint catches the eye—on page 80 Innocent VIII 
should read Innocent XIII. 

M. HARTY 


ELEMENTARY PATROLOGY. By Aloys Dirksen, C.PP.S. Herder: St. Louis, 
London, 1959. Pp. xi + 314. Price 30/-. 


It was a wise decision on the part of Father Dirksen to divide this 
competent volume into two books. The first book (pp. 12-209), is entitled: 
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“The Main Currents and the Great Writers’. It is subdivided: “‘The 
Beginnings” (pp. 12-80), “The Golden Age” (pp. 82-172), ““The Decline” 
(pp. 174-209). It is well ordered and deals succinctly with the major 
figures and the main currents in the Churches thought in the patristic 
period. The second book which occupies almost a hundred pages of the 
second half of the volume consists of short notices of writers and anony- 
mous writings not discussed in the earlier section of the work. These are 
arranged alphabetically for easy reference. The division of the volume 
outlined achieves clarity without sacrificing comprehensiveness. The last 
ten pages contain an alphabetical list of the lesser known heresies of the 
early Church, which pinpoints the error which lies behind many a strange 
word which is encountered by one approaching patrology for the first 
time. The book will be useful to students. 
D. FLANAGAN 
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CONFIRMATION IN ITS RELATION 
TO BAPTISM 


The subject of Confirmation looms larger on the horizon of 
theology today than at any previous period in the history of the 
science. This is due to a number of factors. The great renaissance 
in theological research and discussion which the twentieth century 
has witnessed was bound to discover sooner or later that there was 
a lacuna here in traditional theology. It has been helped to that 
discovery by the lively controversy which has agitated the Anglican 
Church in recent years on this question and which has inevitably 
reflected on its undeveloped position in Catholic theology. The 
great revival of pastoral activity in the Church has also helped to 
focus attention on this sacrament. The advocates of the liturgical 
revival and Catholic Action have thus been prominent in discussing 
the significance of Confirmation and its place in the Christian life. 
But it is those engaged in catechetical instruction who have felt 
most keenly the need for a clarification of the theology of the 
sacrament. Their sentiments may be summed up in the words of 
Father Jungmann who states that catechetical preparation for this 
sacrament suffers “from the fact that its theology lacks clarity”’. 
All these influences have eventually made the question of Con- 
firmation a live topic in modern theology. However, though it is 
now receiving more attention, there is as yet little sign of a satis- 
factory conclusion. Indeed, the studies which have so far appeared 
have really only emphasized the problem. They have also shown, 
however, that for a true solution of this problem one must return 
to the doctrine of scripture and the ancient Church. 

This article represents a summary of the findings of such an 
examination which the present writer recently completed. Inevitably 
in an article of this kind, many questions, which a thorough study 
of this problem would have to treat in detail, must be omitted. This 
applies especially to the many complex historical problems which 
the rite of Confirmation in the ancient Church presents. It applies 
also to the Anglican controversy which, since it has been fought 
out in very different terms from the Catholic, would require 
separate treatment. Here we confine ourselves simply to the theo- 
logical significance and effect of Confirmation. We will first discuss 
the problem of Confirmation as it appears in modern theology, 
treating of the traditional doctrine of the Church and how it evolved 
and of the various interpretations of this doctrine which modern 
theologians present. Having thus placed the problem in its true 
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historical and theological context, the way will be open for a return 
to the sources of scripture and early tradition in search of a solution. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONFIRMATION 


The problem of Confirmation is simply the problem of its relation 
with Baptism. Confirmation has always been regarded as the com- 
pletion and perfection of Baptism and both together constitute the 
two stages of full Christian initiation. In itself there is nothing 
unnatural about full initiation involving two stages. But according 
to traditional theology, Baptism confers not alone remission of sin, 
but regeneration to the life of grace with its union with Christ, 
participation in the divine nature, incorporation into the Mystical 
Body, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, the infusion of His gifts, 
the supernatural virtues and the right to further actual graces 
which living the true Christian life requires. Now if all this is 
conferred in the first stage of initiation, what can remain to be 
conferred in the second? How can a sacrament so rich in efficacy 
be said to be “perfected” in its own order of initiation, in con- 
stituting a Christian? Does it not itself constitute the full Christian 
status? If it does not, what does it lack? What can expressions such 
as “perfect Christian”, “full initiation” mean? 

There is question here of the principle laid down by St. Thomas 
for recognizing the existence of a distinct sacrament: “‘ubi occurrit 
aliquis specialis effectus gratiae ibi ordinatur speciale sacramentum””.! 
Confirmation as a sacrament distinct from Baptism must have a 
distinct effect proper to itself. It cannot borrow its effect from 
Baptism. Yet, as the second sacrament of Christian initiation, it 
must complement the effect of Baptism. The effect of Confirmation, 
therefore, must be specifically distinct from, yet at the same time 
complementary to the effect of Baptism. 

The reality of the problem and the difficulty of its solution is 
emphasized by its modern theology. The problem, difficult in itself, 
is made even more difficult by the fact that the traditional teaching 
of theology has not been very explicit. The question never had a 
prominent place in theological discussion and consequently never 
received a fully satisfactory or in any way definitive treatment. 
Modern theology, therefore, finds itself in the position of more or 
less having to create the theology of Confirmation while at the 
same time remaining true to what traditional teaching there is. The 
result has been a lively discussion but also quite a bit of confusion. 
It has even been asserted that the traditional doctrine represents a 
simply false emphasis and should be rejected.2 The majority of 


1S. Theol., Il, q. 72, a. 1, c. 
?L. Bouyer, “La signification de la confirmation”, La vie spirituelle, Supplem., 
May, 1954, pp. 162-179. 
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theologians, however, do not countenance such drastic treatment 
and insist that a better understanding of the traditional teaching 
will provide a satisfactory statement. So far, however, this has not 
been achieved. But to appreciate the present setting of the problem 
and the position reached by modern theology, a brief word is 
required on the historical evolution of the traditional doctrine. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TRADITIONAL DOCTRINE 


In the formation of the traditional doctrine on the effect and 
significance of Confirmation the sermon of a Gallican bishop of 
the fifth century has played a prominent and, indeed, a curious 
part. This sermon, the work of Faustus of Riez, is the first place in 
ancient literature where the problem of Confirmation received 
explicit treatment.? Summing up his doctrine in clear precise 
formulas, Faustus ensured that his treatment would impress the 
writers of the later patristic period. and we find his influence at 
work in very many of them. In the ninth century, however, fate 
took a hand in the history of this sermon, for it had the good or 
bad fortune to catch the eye of the compiler of the Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals. He incorporated it into his compilation but he attributed 
it to a Pope Melchiades. No such pope has, of course, existed, 
though many point out that the fourth century pope, Miltiades, is 
probably meant. But it really made no difference. The position of 
the fifth century sermon was assured. The Middle Ages were not 
sufficiently versed in critical research to question the authenticity of 
the Decretals or to challenge their alleged sources. Faustus’s sermon 
was accepted as the work of Pope “Melchiades” and his clear, 
concise statement of the purpose of Confirmation was endowed 
with the highest authority of the Church. It was accepted as such 
by the twelfth century canonists and especially by Gratian, who 
incorporated it into his ““Decretum’’.* Peter Lombard, who relied 
mainly on Gratian for his sacramental theology, followed suit and 
his theology of Confirmation is, in turn, based on Faustus.® Through 
Lombard the sermon became one of the classic sources for the 
theology of Confirmation among the scholastics, whose Summae 
were largely commentaries on Lombard’s Sentences. Finally from 
scholasticism the influence of Faustus has passed faithfully on, 
right down to our present-day text-books and catechisms. 

Truly, as Gregory Dix remarked, sermons, like books, have 
their destinies. 

What was this doctrine of Confirmation which Faustus expounded 


® Text in de la Bigne, Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, Lyons 1677, vol. VI, 
p. 649. 
* Decretum, Pars 3, ‘“‘De Consecr.”’, dist. 5, cap. 1. 
5 Sent., lib. 4, dist. 7. 
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and which came to exert such an influence on the traditional 
teaching? Faustus compares the effect of Confirmation to a general 
equipping a new recruit. The recruit is first enrolled in the army 
and marked. This corresponds to Baptism. But then he must be 
equipped for combat, and this is the effect of Confirmation. It 
supplies the “adjumentum militiae”, the “arma pugnaturo com- 
petentia”’. The life received in Baptism must be strengthened and 
armed for the combat. Thus: “Spiritus Sanctus in fonte pleni- 
tudinem tribuit ad innocentiam, in confirmatione augmentum 
praestat ad gratiam—in baptismo regeneramur ad vitam, post 
baptismum roboramur’”. Such, then, is the effect of Confirmation, 
“augmentum ad gratiam”, “robur ad pugnam”, “munitio militis” 
Christi. These are the formulas tradition has fastened on as an 
expression of the effect of Confirmation, an increase of grace which 
is a strengthening gift of the Spirit equipping the baptized for 
spiritual combat as a soldier of Christ. 

But what was this combat towards which Faustus saw Con- 
firmation ordained? It was none other than the Christian life itself. 
The grace of strength conferred in Confirmation is necessary 
because “in hoc mundo tota aetate victuris inter invisibiles hostes 
et pericula gradiendum est”. Those who are about to die after 
Baptism have no need of Confirmation—‘continuo transituris 
sufficiant regenerationis beneficia”. They are confirmed by death 
“quia non potest peccare post mortem’. Those who remain, on the 
other hand, need the strengthening grace of Confirmation to live 
the true Christian life in the world—*Confirmatio autem armat et 
instruit ad agones mundi huius et praelia reservandos”’. 

It would be quite erroneous, however, to imagine that Faustus 
was the sole source of the medieval and traditional theology of 
Confirmation. This has often been asserted, but a study of Faustus’s 
influence would show that it was his terminology rather than his 
concept which later writers borrowed. One other source in particular 
deserves special mention because it came to have a prominent place 
side by side with Faustus in medieval theology and official teaching. 
| have found its first explicit formulation in Rabanus Maurus 
(d. 856) who, though he also uses Faustus’s expressions, describes 
the effect of Confirmation thus: “Spiritus Sanctus—nunc in hominem 
ad hoc venit, ut signaculum fidei quod in fronte suscepit, faciat eum 
donis caelestibus repletum et sua gratia confortatum, intrepide et 
audacter coram regibus et potestatibus huius saucculi portare et 
nomen Christi libera voce praedicare”.* Thus Rabanus also follows 
Faustus in seeing the effect of Confirmation as a gift of strength 
but for him its purpose is to enable the Christian to publicly bear 
the seal of faith and profess the name of Christ before the world. 
It confers the power of publicly professing the faith. 

® De Clericorum Institutione, 1, 30. PL. 107, 314. 
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These two notions of Confirmation, as a gift of strength for 
spiritual combat and as the power of publicly professing the faith, 
were seen as complementary by the scholastic theologians. They 
accepted Faustus’s conception of Confirmation as a gift of strength 
but they adopted Rabanus’s notion of the purpose of this gift. The 
confirmed was strengthened with a view to the public profession of 
the faith. One finds the two ideas thus united in St. Thomas’, and 
the official teaching of the Church is also couched in these terms. 
The decree for the Armenians describes the effect of Confirmation 
in terms which are really a verbal fusion of Faustus and Rabanus: 
“Effectus autem huius sacramenti est, quia in eo datur Spiritus 
Sanctus ad robur, sicut datus est Apostolis in die Pentecostes, ut 
videlicet Christianus audacter confiteatur nomen’’.® 

This has remained the traditional teaching of theology on Con- 
firmation and it is still the position adopted by the theological 
manuals today.® 


MODERN THEOLOGY 


This traditional statement of the effect of Confirmation is 
variously interpreted by modern writers, some leaning more 
towards Faustus, others, and they are more representative of the 
theologians, leaning more to the idea of Rabanus. But there is also 
a third school which is inclined to restate the theology of Con- 
firmation more or less independently of the tradition. We will 
review here briefly the strength and weakness of these views. 

The notion of Confirmation most solidly founded in tradition is 
that which conceives it as the perfection of Baptism.'® But difficulties 
arise when one seeks to interpret this term in the light of the 
traditional theology. We have already seen that Faustus conceived 
the gift of strength bestowed by Confirmation as ordained to the 
combat of the Christian life in the world. This is still a very popular 
notion of Confirmation, but Faustus has had his followers even 
among eminent theologians. Robert Bellarmine, for example, 
explained the effect of Confirmation as conferring “gratiam in 
ordine ad roborandam animam contra diaboli impetus”."' The 
same idea appears in modern theology. Sometimes it is stated in a 
positive manner as distinct from the negative statement of Faustus 
and Bellarmine. Confirmation is seen as the sacrament which 
enables the baptized to live a true Christian life in the world, to 


7 S. Theol., II, q. 72, a. 9, c. 

® Denz. 697. 

* Cf. Billot, De Sacramentis, Rome 1914, vol. 1, p. 290; Bozzola, Cursus Theologicus, 
Naples 1948, vol. IV, pp. 105-106; Abarzuza, Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae, Chile, 
1947, vol. III, pp. 130-131. 

10Cf. J. B. Umberg, “Confirmatione Baptismus Perficitur”, Eph. Theol. Lov., | 
(1924), pp. 505-507. 

11 De Sacramento Confirmationis, in De Controversiis, t. 11, pp. 229-230. 
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discharge his Christian responsibilities and to develop fully the 
life received in Baptism.’* Confirmation, according to this view, 
constitutes the perfect Christian by strengthening the life received 
in Baptism with a view to the full Christian life in the world. That 
is the meaning of the term “perfection of Baptism”. Very frequently 
this doctrine is explained by the notion of spiritual adult age. 
Confirmation is the sacrament of spiritual maturity and adult age 
in that it enables the baptized to act as a true adult Christian, to 
fulfil his adult Christian responsibilities and meet the new obligations 
which adult life imposes." It is the counterpart in the spiritual life 
of the effects of physical maturity in physical life, maturing the 
infant life of Baptism in spiritual manhood. 

This conception of Confirmation, however, is theologically very 
unsatisfactory—in particular the parallel between the spiritual life 
and the physical bristles with difficulties. These difficulties really 
arise with the phrase “perfection of Baptism” itself. To call Con- 
firmation the perfection of Baptism runs the risk of implying that 
Baptism itself is somehow imperfect in its efficacy. The view of 
Confirmation just outlined succumbs to this danger. It implies that 
the life of grace bestowed in Baptism is something weak and infantile, 
incapable in itself of growing to strength and maturity. As Danielou 
puts it, Confirmation is “l’affermisement de la vie spirituelle, encore 
fragile dans le baptisé”.’* The implication here is that Con- 
firmation perfects a Baptism which is in itself imperfect and defective. 
It completes the Christian life, bestowed indeed in Baptism, but 
which somehow lacked something in its bestowal. The use made of 
the notion of spiritual adult age and the spiritual-physical parallel 
only emphasizes this inherent weakness of Baptism which confers 
a life in itself incapable of growth. This is obvious when one 
considers that the parallel itself is radically incomplete. If to describe 
the effect of Baptism as a new life means anything, it must mean 
that it has its own inherent power of development. All it needs is 
nutrition, which in the spiritual life is supplied by the ordinary 
means of sanctification, especially the Eucharist. There is no reason 
why the spiritual life should need a third movement distinct from 
generation and nutrition to bring it to a maturity which in the 
physical life is the result of a continuous, natural growth. The 
spiritual life, like all forms of life, has a vital principle of its own 
which explains its own growth and should also be sufficient to 
explain its arrival at maturity. To say otherwise can only mean the 
depreciation of Baptism out of all proportion to its traditional 
place in Catholic doctrine. It runs counter to the whole Christian 


"Cf. J. Danielou, Bible et liturgie, Paris 1951, pp. 172-173; M. M. Philipon, The 
Sacraments in the Christian Life (E. Tr.), London 1954, pp. 55-58. 

8 Cf. R. P. Gasnier, La grace de la confirmation, Paris 1946, pp. 17-24. 

4 Op. cit., p. 173. 
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tradition and notion of this sacrament whose rich efficacy does not 
seem to leave room for any imperfection in itself. 

There is also the further difficulty that the effects here attributed 
to Confirmation are but the simple quantitative increase of the 
grace already given in Baptism. Confirmation does not add anything 
new or proper to itself but only brings to flower what Baptism 
has already conferred. The increase can only mean an ordinary 
increase in sanctifying grace and the collation of the actual graces 
required by adult life. But these can be, and normally are obtained 
through the ordinary means of sanctification, especially the sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Blessed Eucharist. They are, in fact, 
specially provided for in Baptism itself which in its character 
confers the right to receive such further graces as the Christian life 
demands. Such effects, therefore, would not be proper to Con- 
firmation and would hardly justify the existence of a special 
sacrament. In this view Confirmation is certainly borrowing its 
effect from Baptism. 

In general, however, theologians have been aware of the weakness 
of this explanation of Confirmation and they attempt to solve the 
problem by concentrating more on the idea of a special gift of 
strength to enable the Christian to profess the faith publicly and 
courageously. Such profession, it is said, demands a special grace 
of strength and courage over and beyond the normal grace of 
Baptism. As we have said, this is the position still generally held 
by modern manuals. Here again, however, there are difficulties. 
Why should the public profession of the faith demand a special 
grace over and beyond the grace of Baptism? Further, it is not 
always clear whether the situations envisaged as demanding this 
special grace are extraordinary ones or merely those met with in 
the ordinary course of life. Confirmation is sometimes seen as the 
sacrament for specially difficult circumstances. It enables the 
recipient, for example, to stand firm in the face of persecution. But 
such a raison d’étre for Confirmation cannot be accepted. It is 
impossible to think that what is a normal sacrament justifies its 
existence only in abnormal circumstances, that for very many of its 
recipients it would never be really necessary. Further, everybody 
admits that even in these abnormal circumstances the unconfirmed 
can receive the necessary grace by ordinary non-sacramental means. 
But why, then, postulate a special sacrament to provide graces 
which are taken care of by ordinary channels? St. Thomas’s 
principle is again applicable. 

If, on the other hand, the situations envisaged are those met with 
in the ordinary course of life, the difficulties still persist. For then 
the doctrine of Confirmation could only mean that normal situations 
arose in life with which the grace of Baptism was unable to cope. It 
needed to be bolstered up with the additional graces of Con- 
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firmation if all the difficulties were to be overcome. This, in turn, 
could only mean that Baptism itself was imperfect, that having 
given life it was unable to provide all that was necessary to sustain 
it, that there were circumstances to which its character, even as a 
“titulus exigitivus gratiae’’, could not extend. Yet, when you recall 
the rich effects of Baptism, how can you suggest that it is imperfect 
in itself, unable to meet all the demands made upon it, especially 
since the demands in question appear to be merely actual graces? 
The attempt to explain Confirmation along these lines once again 
results in merely rendering it superfluous. 

The reason for these failures to explain the relation between 
Baptism and Confirmation obviously stem from a neglect of the 
confirmational character. By this neglect theology had resigned 
itself to a study of the sacramental graces of Confirmation as if 
these alone could provide the explanation and raison d’étre of the 
sacrament. This method inevitably leads to the doctrine of quan- 
titative increase, i.e., Confirmation simply increases or perfects 
what Baptism has already conferred. Hence the implication in all 
these studies that Baptism is somehow imperfect in itself. It is 
hard to see how such an increase could be anything more than an 
ordinary increase of sanctifying and actual grace which could 
hardly demand a special sacrament to confer it. Above all, it could 
not explain the new character of Confirmation, unless this too was 
conceived, as indeed it has been, simply as a deepening of the 
baptismal character. 

The result of this approach to Confirmation is the concentration 
on what one writer has aptly called a “metaphysic of the soul’, 
that is, in a microscopic examination of the individual soul as it 
appears before Confirmation and after. Such an examination, since 
it never rises above the horizon of the individual life, inevitably 
ends in the unhappy doctrine of the quantitative increase of grace. 

Modern theology shows an increasing awareness of the failure 
to explain Confirmation along these narrow individualistic lines 
and consequently attempts to find a broader and more satisfactory 
line of solution. Instead, then, of seeking the significance of Con- 
firmation merely within the individual soul, theologians seek it 
rather within the Church or Mystical Body. Its effect is seen to be 
social and ecclesial rather than individual. The public profession of 
the faith is given a positive and social function in the Mystical 
Body, a function of defending and extending it, of defence and 
propagation of the faith.15 The confirmed accomplish this by living 
their faith and by proclaiming it before the world, in a word, by 


'° Cf. A. Ferland, Le sacerdoce laique, fondement de l’action catholique, Montreal 
1936, p. 128. C. V. Heris, The Mystery of Christ, Cork 1950 (E. Tr.), pp. 165-192. 
A. Michel, “Role du baptéme et de la confirmation dans la vie chrétienne”’, L’ Ami 
du clergé, LXIII (1953), pp. 457-459. 
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bearing witness. It is to this function of witness that the gift of 
strength conferred in Confirmation is ordained. 

This line of approach certainly indicates an advance and even at 
first sight is more satisfying. However, it scarcely extricates itself 
from the difficulties which plague the other views and as it stands 
cannot be accepted as the final solution. The crucial question in 
this view is: what constitutes this function of witness? what is its 
origin? The question does not really get the explicit treatment it 
deserves. The theologians do indeed say that the function of witness 
derives from the confirmational gift of the Spirit. But for them this 
is still that of strength and courage, in other words, actual grace. 
The function of witness itself is spoken of in terms which suggest 
that it is a moral or juridical thing. The confirmed is an ex oficio 
witness of the faith of the Church in that he has been officially 
appointed for that task by the Church in the person of the bishop." 
Thus constituted a witness he is endowed from on high with the 
gift of the Spirit which confers on him the graces of strength and 
courage that his task demands. This conception of Confirmation, 
however, leads back again to the doctrine of quantitative increase. 
For the conferring of a juridical mission does not require the 
existence of a special sacrament. It is a mere appointment which 
in itself does not involve any special gift of grace beyond demanding 
the actual graces which help towards its fulfilment. Thus, the only 
sacramental effect involved in this function of witness is the collation 
of actual graces and hence once again the effect of Confirmation is 
reduced to the quantitative increase of the grace of Baptism. To 
interpret Faustus’s formulas as signifying apostolic courage with a 
view to an ecclesial function of witness does, indeed, sound 
impressive, but it is, in fact, open to all the objections urged against 
the other views. 

These deficiences, however, do not seem to be inherent in or 
essential to this line of explanation. Some modern theologians 
have thus explained the function of witness as an ontological reality 
constituted by the sacramental character which constitutes the 
Christian a minister or instrument of Christ the Prophet. The 
function of witness, therefore, is not a mere appointment or com- 
mission but a real participation in the prophetic mission of Christ 
habilitating the Christian to act as an instrument of Christ the 
Prophet.'? The graces of strength and courage are then reduced to 


'® Cf. Lercher, Jnstitutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae, vol. 1V-2 (1), 3rd revised edit., 
Innsbriick 1950, pp. 180-183; D. F. Sola, Sacrae Theologiae Summa, vol. IV, Madrid 
1953, p. 224; R. P. Gasnier, op. cit., pp. 112-127. 

‘7 Cf. C. Journet, The Church of the Word Incarnate, London 1955 (E. Tr.), p. 74: 
A. G. Martimort, “La confirmation”, in Communion solennelle et profession de foi, 
Paris 1952, pp. 152-201; J. Lecuyer, Le sacerdoce dans le mystére du Christ, Paris 
1957 pp. 225-250; C. V. Heris on cit.. pp. 165-172. 
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their rightful place as sacramental graces ordained to the purpose 
of this sacrament, not that purpose itself. 

This theory does give to Confirmation a distinct, specific 
effect which does not reflect on the efficacy of Baptism. It has not, 
however, won general approval because it, too, leaves a number of 
questions outstanding. The chief of these is its explanation in the 
prophetic mission of Christ. The traditional definition of the 
sacramental character speaks of a participation in the cultua! 
priesthood of Christ, which is a distinct thing from prophethood. 
Cultual priesthood is concerned with officially instituted liturgical 
worship and comprises a passive power of participation and 
reception and an active power of administration. The traditional 
definition of the sacramental character as a participation in this 
priesthood seems really to leave room for only two characters— 
Baptism and Orders—a point St. Thomas himself realized.’ 
Baptism confers the passive power of participation and reception 
and a limited power of administration, Orders confers the full 
power of administration.'® Within this scheme, even a priori, there 
is, apparently, no room for the character of Confirmation, except 
as increasing quantitatively the power already conferred in Baptism. 
At least, whatever explanation one gives for the character of 
Confirmation it must pertain to strict liturgical cult, unless the 
traditional definition of the character is to be rejected—a step none 
of the theologians are prepared to take. Thus, the special difficulty 
facing the theologians who insist on the prophetic function of 
witness as the explanation of Confirmation is: how conceive the 
exercise of this witness, which is by no means confined to the 
liturgy, as an act of cult in the strict sense? The reply generally 
given is that the role of witness is the public profession of the faith 
which the Christian cult enshrines. It proclaims the cult’s vitality, 
it defends, preserves and strengthens it. In a word, the confirmed 
Christian continues in the world the cultual witness which the 
Church bears to Christ in her worship.?° The mission of the Church 
and the nature and significance of her worship demand that that 
witness be extended in the lives of her children and the sacrament 
of Confirmation habilitates them for the task by constituting them 
ministers or instruments of Christ the Prophet through a real 
participation in His prophetic mission. Hence, the role of witness 
and public profession of the faith can itself be truly called an act 
of cult, a liturgical act since it is but a continuation of the actual 
cultual witness itself. 

It is very hard to sce, however, how this explanation is anything 
more than a mere piaying with words. As long as the sacramental 


18 Scriptum super Lib. IV Sent., dist. 7, q. 2, a. 1, obj. 1, 3. 
19 St. Thomas, ibid. 
2° Cf. C. Journet, loc. cit.; C. V. Heris, loc. cit. 
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character is defined in strict liturgical terms only a strictly liturgical 
act can come within its ambit. Now an act is either liturgical or it 
is not. There are no half-measures. If it is not, then no connection 
with liturgy, no matter how close it may be, can make it liturgical. 
The Christian life in the world and the witness of Christ which 
should inform that life are both obviously outside the sphere of 
the official liturgy of the Church. Therefore, they are not them- 
selves strictly liturgical acts and cannot and should not be so called. 
The Church’s worship is, indeed, a witness of Christ in a profound 
sense. Moreover, the Christian’s participation in that worship does 
commit and orientate him to continuing that witness in his life in 
the world. But to say that that continuation is itself liturgical is to 
deprive that term of all proper meaning. 

This obvious flaw in the notion of prophetic witness has militated 
against the acceptance of this explanation of Confirmation. How- 
ever, there were also other adverse factors. Little was done, for 
example, to show what positive basis the notion could claim in the 
early sources. More damaging, however, was the taking over by 
advocates of Catholic Action of what the theologians had been 
saying of Confirmation. Some Catholic Action theorists discovered a 
windfall in the notion of Confirmation constituting a prophetic 
witness, a windfall they accepted with open arms. It seemed to 
provide a specific sacramental basis for this movement, and Con- 
firmation came to be regarded by some as the exclusive sacrament 
of Catholic Action, even an “ordination” to it just as Orders 
ordained the priest for his sacerdotal ministry.*! These exaggerations 
shocked the theologians and, together with the other difficulties, 
convinced many of them that this approach was unsound. Reaction 
took the form of a concentration on the possible cultual value of the 
confirmational character in the hope that a solution to this problem 
would provide the key to the true doctrine of Confirmation. 

It has been suggested that the role of witness for which the 
character habilitates the confirmed is the witness involved in 
liturgical worship itself.2? But this is far too restrictive since the 
effect of Confirmation is always seen as extending to the whole 
Christian life and cannot be confined merely to liturgical worship. 
Recently, however, some of the more committed theologians of the 
liturgical movement have been putting forward a much more 
radical explanation of Confirmation. Louis Bouyer, for example, 
rejects as a medieval aberration the idea of a gift of strength in 
Confirmation. He would explain Confirmation as giving the 
baptized power to participate fully in the celebration of the Eucharist, 


21 Cf. M. Laros, Confirmation in the Modern World, London 1938, chap. 5, “The 
Sacrament of Catholic Action’, pp. 89-112; R. P. Gasnier, op. cit., pp. 113-129. 

22 P. Camelot, “Sur la théologie de la confirmation”, Revue de Sc. Phil. et Théol., 
XXXVIII (1954), pp. 655-656. 
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the central act of the Church’s life.** He does not explain what 
precisely this full participation means, what distinguishes it from 
that of the merely baptized, nor does he say what is lacking in the 
latter. However, it is difficult to see how this fuller participation 
in the Eucharist by the confirmed can be anything more than a 
mere quantitative increase of the power already conferred in 
Baptism. 

Nevertheless, this view has had its adherents.** It has been 
developed in particular by Boniface Luykx who tries to distinguish 
the effects of Confirmation from that of Baptism by maintaining 
that Confirmation is the sacramental source of the royal priesthood 
of the faithful.** Here for the first time the Christian really par- 
ticipates in the priesthood of Christ. The common attribution of 
this role to Baptism is but a “current exaggeration” with no basis 
in early tradition. All exercise of this priesthood, therefore, derives 
from Confirmation. It commits the Christian to an evangelical, 
apostolic, ecclesial life, to be a living witness before God and men 
of his incorporation into Christ. Above all, it orientates him 
towards active participation in the Eucharist where this priesthood 
finds its supreme expression. It is Confirmation which confers this 
sacerdotal power and enables its recipient to thus live the 
““mysterium fidei’’. 

We cannot give here a full critique of Luykx’s view. But it 
requires no great insight to see that it involves a denudation of 
Baptism as traditionally conceived. In fact Luykx calls the life 
bestowed by Baptism something “‘static’’ which becomes active or 
“dynamic” only with the reception of Confirmation. Only then 
does the divine life received in Baptism come to have a social and 
ecclesial value and only the confirmed can actively participate in 
the Eucharist. It follows from this that Confirmation is necessary 
for the valid reception of the other sacraments and Luykx does not 
hesitate to call Communion received before Confirmation a “con- 
tresens liturgique”’, a practice “difficult to justify”. His only attempt 
to justify the practice is to suggest that there is in Baptism an 
implicit “‘votum Confirmationis” which permits the effects of this 
latter sacrament to be anticipated.” All this surely contradicts our 
traditional notion of Baptism and seems very radical and extreme. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the basis claimed for it 
in early tradition is quite illusory. 

This completes our study of the problem of Confirmation in 
modern Catholic theology, a study which shows that no final or 

*3 L. Bouyer, art. cit. 

* Cf. P. de Vooght, “Discussions récentes sur la Confirmation”, in Paroisse et 
Liturgie, 1954, pp. 409-413. ; 

*° B. Luykx, “Theologie et pastorale de la confirmation”, in La confirmation, 
doctrine et pastorale, Bruges 1958. 

*6 Idem, “Confirmation Today”, in Worship, May, 1959, p. 344. 
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satisfactory solution has been found. It also emerges, I think, that 
theological speculation has exhausted itself and that further progress 
can be made only by returning to the sources which formed the 
traditional theology and the statement of it which was worked out 
by Faustus and Rabanus and the writers of the later patristic period. 
In other words, the evolution of the theology of Confirmation 
directs us back to the doctrine of scripture and the teaching of the 
Fathers for a proper understanding of it. These are the sources 
which formed this theology and it is with them that the key to the 
problem lies. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SCRIPTURE 


The sacrament of Confirmation is directly mentioned in scripture 
on three occasions, viz., Acts 8:14-25, 19:1-6, Epistle to the Hebrews 
6:1-6. All three passages describe the rite of imposition of hands as 
a normal event after Baptism and through this rite the Holy Spirit 
is said to be conferred on the baptized. The rite of imposition, 
therefore, has to do apparently with a post-baptismal gift of the 
Spirit and the object of our study must be to define the nature and 
significance of this gift. Here, however, these three passages are of 
little help, since they scarcely go beyond the simple statement of 
fact. The giving of the Holy Spirit has a definite meaning in these 
contexts but to ascertain this meaning a much wider field of scripture 
must be examined. For mention of a gift of the Spirit both enables 
and obliges us to widen our horizon and take as our field of study 
the whole ambit of sacred scripture, where the Spirit and His work 
are described. Only then will we be in a position to define exactly 
what this post-baptismal gift means. It must be related to the whole 
biblical doctrine of the Spirit and can be understood only against 
that background. Since this doctrine begins in Genesis and con- 
tinues right through to the Apocalypse, our study also must begin 
with the Old Testament and proceed to the fuller revelation of the 
New. 

The Old Testament 


The background to the giving of the Spirit mentioned in Acts 
lies in the doctrine of the Spirit of Yahweh so prominent in the 
Old Testament and the further revelation of the Spirit made by 
Jesus Christ. This is a large subject but we must be satisfied here 
with a brief summary. This will be sufficient, however, to clarify 
the contexts in Acts. 

In the Old Testament the Ruah Yahweh is an agent of divine 
providence with regard to Israel, a medium whereby Yahweh 
intervenes directly in the history of His People. It is a divine 
instrumental force which acts on particular men, not for their own 
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private good, but for the good of the people as a whole.*” Some- 
times its action is temporary and transient, sometimes it appears 
as a permanent gift granted to certain men in view of their function. 
As a transient force it is communicated to two classes of men, the 
warriors destined to save Israel and the prophets or nabis. It appears 
in them as a source of revelation and as a principle of psychic 
phemomena, producing marvellous effects of strength, heroism or 
ecstatic rapture. Thus, it is the explanation of the abnormal psychic 
and often violent forces which take possession temporarily of 
certain individuals and especially of prophetic ecstasy and the 
pronouncements made during ecstasy by the nabis.** 

But the Spirit of God is also described as a permanent gift com- 
municated to certain men with a view to their function in the 
community. Its action here is less violent and is characterized more 
by an intellectual quality. The recipients of this permanent gift are 
generally rulers of the people—Moses, the seventy elders, Joshua, 
David, Joseph—but also and especially the great prophets.?® Indeed, 
it is its influence on the prophets which is especially characteristic 
of the action of the Ruah Yahweh in the Old Testament, so much 
so that the prophet is called by Osee “the man of the Spirit’’.*° 
Here again the Ruah Yahweh is a source of revelation and of the 
charismatic force which accompanies the announcing of the revela- 
tion. For the prophet is not merely a man with a message but a 
man under compulsion. In his very announcing of the word there 
is a sense of urgency and conviction which is superhuman and 
which, without prejudice to free-will, impresses and influences his 
audience. This force is an element of prophethood as described in 
the Old Testament. It is seen in the psychic experience of the nabis 
and in the rather weird personalities of the literary prophets. The 
prophet is always in some way or other a striking figure. 

We may therefore define the Spirit of God as it appears in the 
life of the Old Testament as a divine instrumental force com- 
municated to certain men with a view to the realization of God’s 
designs for His people. The purpose of the gift is always social, 
ordained for the good of the community, never for the individual. 
All manifestations of the Spirit witness Yahweh’s fidelity to His 
covenantal promises. Through His Spirit He protects His people 
in peace and war. For this purpose the Spirit takes possession of 
men and envelops their actions with an efficacy beyond the range 


27 Cf. P. van Imschoot, Théologie de I’ Ancien Testament, vol. 1, Dieu, Paris 1954, 
pp. 183-200. 

28 Cf. Judges 3:10, 6:34, 11:29, 14:6, 19; I Samuel 10:5-13, 11:68, 19:20-22; Numbers 
11:16-25, 24:2; I Chronicles 12:18. 

2® Numbers 11:17, 27:20; I Samuel 16:13; 2 Samuel 23:2; 2 Kings 2:9, 15; Genesis 
41:38-40; Nehemias 9:30. 

3° Osee 9:7. 
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of merely human or natural powers. Through it they become the 
instruments of God Himself and act on a new super-human level. 
A power external to man and no way proper to him begins to act 
in him and produce superhuman effects in him for the furthering of 
God’s designs. There is this common element in the heroic deeds 
of Samson and the prophecies of Isaiah. It is the prophets, however, 
who are especially associated with the action of the Spirit, who is 
therefore rightly’ called the “Spirit of Prophecy”’. It is worth noting 
the different elements which go to form the prophethood of the 
Old Testament. First, there is the prophet’s authoritative call or 
enrolment; second, the revealed message which he transmits; and 
finally the compelling force which characterizes his pronouncements 
and which so forcibly impresses his audience. It is with this latter 
that the Spirit is especially associated. The Ruah Yahweh is the 
principle of charismatic or prophetic force which characterizes the 
divine revelations of the Old Testament. 

So much for the gift of the Spirit in the actual life of the Old 
Testament. However, when we turn to the doctrine of the Ruah 
Yahweh which the prophets foretell will characterize the messianic 
era, we find a significant development. The Spirit of God is still 
described as the principle of charismatic, prophetic force. But it is 
now also described as the interior principle of the new religious 
renovation which marks the messianic era.** Formerly a divine 
force of the psychic order, the Spirit now also becomes a divine 
principle of the moral and religious order, an agent of the religious 
renovation characteristic of the new alliance. The prophetic books, 
therefore, speak of a double gift of the Spirit of God, the Spirit as 
an inner principle of sanctification and the Spirit as a principle of 
prophetic force investing men’s lives and actions with a super- 
human power. Both these gifts will be universal in the messianic 
era. They will be verified first and foremost in the Messiah himself 
and then in all the members of the messianic kingdom who will 
rally to his call.** 


Jesus Christ and the Gift of the Spirit 


The gift of grace and sanctity which the prophets foretold for 
the Messiah was effected at the Incarnation. ““The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth”.** In the terms 
of the prophets, there takes place here the first effusion of the 
messianic Spirit as a sanctifying force. Such is also the language of 
the Gospels: “The Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power 


32 Isaiah 11:1-9; Ezechiel 36:27. Cf. P. Van Imschoot, “L’Esprit de Yahve et 
L’alliance nouvelle”, Ephem. Theol. Lovan., XIII (1936), pp. 201-220. 

33 [saiah 11:1-9, 42:1, 49:2, 59-21, 61:1-2; Joel 2:28-29. 

*4 Tohn 1:14. 
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of the Most High will overshadow you; therefore, the child to be 
born will be called holy, the Son of God”’’.*®* Further, in this grace 
of Christ, in this sanctifying effusion of the Holy Spirit, all men 
must share: “From His fullness have we all received, grace upon 
grace”’.** The grace of the Head must flow to the members and this 
communication will be made possible in the Church of Christ. 
This doctrine of the effusion of the Spirit as a sanctifying principle 
in the humanity of Christ is the clear teaching of scripture, the 
Fathers and theology. The Incarnation reveals the Spirit of God 
as a principle of new life in the Messiah and thereby fulfils the 
messianic prophecies which foretold this effusion. 

There remains the second gift of the Spirit foretold in the Old 
Testament for the Messiah and the messianic era, the gift of the 
Spirit as a prophetic force. Since the prophet is by definition a 
public figure, the prophetic privileges of Christ will be manifest 
only in the public life and it is there that we must seek the fulfilment 
of this promise. 

Now the prophetic aspect of Christ’s public life is essential to the 
whole of it since it attaches to His person. But it is especially marked 
in the early life or Galilean ministry. Indeed, one can say that the 
prophetic was the sole aspect of His mission which Christ revealed 
at this stage. St. Matthew sums up this period when he writes: 
“Jesus went about all Galilee teaching in their synagogues and 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom; and healing every disease 
and every infirmity among the people”.*’ Forceful preaching of the 
Gospel and the performance of miracles are essentially effects of 
the prophetic order. It is significant, therefore, that the public life, 
and especially this Galilean ministry, was inaugurated at Christ’s 
baptism in the Jordan and the illapse of the Spirit upon Him after 
the baptism. A study of this context shows that the illapse of the 
Spirit upon Christ is presented by the Synoptics as a prophetic 
event, the Messiah’s endowment with the prophetic Spirit.** This 
significance derives especially from the Old Testament background 
to which the Jordan theophany clearly refers. Thus, the theophany 
itself, both in itself and in the terminology used to describe it, 
recalls the inaugural visions of the old prophets, especially that of 
Ezechiel.*® The celestial declaration confirms this interpretation, for 
it too is borrowed from a prophetic context of the Old Testament, 
the first servant passage in Isaiah 42:1 where the servant is a 


%> Luke 1:35. 

86 John 1:16. 

%? Matt. 4:23. 

38 Cf. J. de la Potterie, **L’onction du Christ’, Nouv. Rev. Théol., XC (1958), March, 
pp. 255-252; F. Giles, Jesus prophéte, d’aprés les evangiles synoptiques, Louvain 1957, 
pp. 49-64. 

8° Cf. Ezechiel 1:1; Matt. 3:16; Luke 3:21. 
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prophetic figure who “shall bring forth right to the nations’’, that 
is, shall bring them the knowledge of the true God. It is for this 
purpose that God “put His Spirit upon him”, endowing him with 
the Spirit of prophecy. The use of this passage in the Jordan 
theophany shows that here, too, it is the Spirit of prophecy which 
is in question. 

The Jordan theophany thus presents Christ as a prophetic figure, 
receiving a prophet’s mission and being endowed with the prophetic 
Spirit. It inaugurates this prophetic mission which is so forcibly 
emphasized in the Galilean ministry. The prophetic action of the 
Spirit throughout Christ’s life has its source, therefore, in the gift 
of the Spirit which the Jordan event reveals. Finally, it is worth 
noting that St. Luke describes this action of the Spirit in Christ’s 
life as Suvayis, a term which for him has to do with the preaching 
of the Gospel and the performance of miracles.*® It is a prophetic 
force which invests Christ’s words with a special efficacy and which 
is manifest also in the confirming power of miracles. Christ’s 
prophetic mission began at the Jordan and was accomplished “in 
the power of the Spirit’’. 

Thus, the Old Testament prophecies of a double gift of the Spirit 
for the Messiah were fulfilled in Christ and revealed at the Incar- 
nation and the post-baptismal illapse of the Spirit at the Jordan. 
But the prophets also foretold that the whole messianic people 
would share in these gifts and this promise is repeated by Christ 
Himself. 

Christ’s promise of the Spirit as a principle of new life need not 
detain us. In the fourth Gospel He declares that He is come that 
men may have life and have it more abundantly. He declares 
Himself to be the source of that life; “I am the way and the truth 
and the life’.*' Man, therefore, will receive life from Christ by 
sharing in His own and this participation in Christ’s life will be 
the work of the Holy Spirit. He is the link between Christ and the 
soul, the vivifying principle which renews the soul with the life of 
Christ. He will accomplish this primarily by means of an external 
rite of water called Baptism. Through this rite the Holy Spirit will 
regenerate the soul, giving it a new and a higher life, a life dedicated 
to the things of the Spirit and alienated from the material things of 
the flesh. “Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God’’.** “That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, that which is born of the Spirit is spirit’’.* 
Here, allowing for a difference in terminology, is the fulfilment of 


4° Luke 4:14, 35:36, 5:17, 6:19, 8:46; Acts 10:38. Cf. J. de la Potterie, art. cit., 
pp. 230-231; J. W. H. Lampe, The Holy Spirit in the Writings of St. Luke, p. 172. 

4 John 14:6. 

* John 3:5. 

43 John 3:6. 
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the prophecy of Ezechiel: ““A new heart I will give you, and a new 
Spirit I will put within you and I will take out of your flesh the 
heart of stone and give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my 
Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes’’.“4 
Christ, therefore, repeats the promise of the prophets of a gift 
of the Holy Spirit as a principle of new life in the members of the 
messianic community. This gift will be mediated to each one 
individually through an external rite of water called Baptism. 
This effusion of the Spirit must continue to the end of time and 
hence the Lord’s command to the Church to baptize all nations. 
But Our Lord also promised a gift of the Spirit to His Church 
as a source of power or prophetic force. We get the first inkling of 
this promise in the Synoptics where Christ foretells persecutions for 
the Apostles but consoles them with the promise of the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit.4* Brought before the synagogues, rulers and 
authorities, they are not to be anxious how or what to speak “‘for 
it is not you who speak, but the Spirit of your Father speaking in 
you”’.*6 
It is worth noting that Our Lord’s words do not envisage the 
disciples as the passive instruments of the Holy Spirit who Himself 
would speak through them. It is they who speak and act, as respon- 
sible persons, but they do so under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
who speaks in them, év Uyiv. What is promised, therefore, is neither 
mere moral courage nor a miraculous utterance independent of 
human will and conscience, but the presence of the Spirit in the 
disciples as a divine influence informing their human actions. The 
nature of this influence is well brought out by St. Luke when he 
returns to the duty of confessing Christ in the eschatological 
discourse. There he reports Christ as saying: “I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom which none of your adversaries will be able to 
withstand or contradict’”’.*? Now the terminology here is strongly 
prophetic, the term “mouth” being almost technical in the Old 
Testament for the office of prophet. The Greek word used here by 
St. Luke is otéya and this term retains for him its Old Testament 
prophetic meaning.** Here then Our Lord declares to His disciples 
that in these circumstances they will utter words of divine wisdom 
with a force which their human adversaries cannot resist because 
it is a prophetic force, a two-edged sword, superhuman and divine. 
Finally, we must note the purpose of this promise of the Spirit. 
In making the promise Christ obviously had in mind the situation 
which would arise after His death when the work of evangalization 
would have become the responsibility of the Church. This work of 


“4 Ezechiel 36:26-27. 

45 Matt. 10:17-21, 24:9, 13; Mark 13:9-11; Luke 12:11-12, 21:12-17. 
4° Matt. 10:19-20. 

7 Luke 21:15. 

48 Cf, 1:70, 4:22, 11:54, 22:71; Acts 1:4, 3:18; 21:4, 25. 
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evangelization, of announcing Christ to the world, will entail 
public confession of His name when necessity arises. That task is 
one part or aspect of the mission to preach the Gospel, an obligation 
imposed by it. To confess Christ publicly is not a mere private act 
but a public and official one made in the name of the Church and 
as part of her mission. It therefore merits the special assistance of 
the Holy Spirit who, informing this confession with His power, 
raises it from the human plane to that of prophetic significance. 
Acting in His human instruments as a prophetic force, He gives 
their confession of Christ a prophetic efficacy. It is significant 
that the term used by all three synoptics for this public confession 
of Christ is “witness”, paptupiov.4® Brought before councils and 
synagogues, governors and kings, the disciples will speak in the 
power of the Spirit “for my sake to bear testimony before them 
and the Gentiles”’.*° 

This initial promise of the prophetic Spirit was further developed 
and defined by Our Lord in the Last Supper discourse. There He 
promised the disciples that on His departure from them He and 
the Father would send upon them the Holy Spirit, a presence as 
powerful as His own, acting in His place and continuing His work.*! 
The first and primary duty of the Spirit in thus continuing Christ’s 
work and influence in the world is to reveal Christ fully, as 
Westcott puts it, “to make clear to the consciousness of the Church 
the full significance of the Incarnation”. There is more involved in 
this, however, than merely giving intellectual expression to the 
truth. For the revealed truth is not simply a statement of fact or 
history but something more, “the power of God for salvation to 
everyone who believes’’.5* Hence, the role of the Spirit is not merely 
to give expression to the truth but to enforce it, make it take root 
and have effect in the Church and in the world. This He will 
accomplish by giving testimony of Christ in and through the 
disciples, giving clear evidence through them and their work that 
Jesus was what He claimed to be.** In this He vindicates Christ and 
glorifies Him and convinces the world of sin, of justice and of 
judgment.** He makes Christ known and by making Him known 
spreads His glory and assures the effective preaching of the Gospel. 

In all this we are obviously dealing with the Spirit of prophecy, 
the Spirit who reveals the truth and then drives it home with 
prophetic force, the Spirit of Truth who will abide with the Church 
forever. 

Finally, approaching His Ascension Our Lord confirmed His 

* Matt. 10:18; Mark 13:9; Luke 21:13. 

5° Matt. 10:18. 

5t John 14:26, 16:8-11, 13-14. 

52 Romans 1:16. 


53 John 15:26-27. 
54 John 16:7-14. 
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promise of the prophetic Spirit solemnly and explicitly. St. Luke 
relates how He explained to His disciples the meaning of the 
scriptures and that “repentance and forgiveness of sins should be 
preached in His name to all nations, beginning from Jerusalem”. 
Then He added: “you are witnesses of these things. And behold, 
I send the promise of My Father upon you; but stay in the city until 
you are clothed with power <évSvono%_e Suvayiv) from on high’’.* 
And His very last words to the disciples before He ascended into 
heaven were: “You shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has 
come upon you; and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea and Samaria and to the ends of the earth’’.®’ Here 
again we notice how central this duty of witness of Christ is to the 
Church’s mission of preaching the Gospel. We see also how this 
witness, though based on the disciples personal knowledge of 
Christ, is performed under the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Thus, Our Lord repeats the promise of the prophets of a double 
gift of the Spirit for the messianic era. Entry into the messianic 
kingdom involves a gift of the Holy Spirit as a principle of sancti- 
fication and new life, a sharing in Christ’s own divine life, a gift 
which will be conferred through the waters of Baptism. But the 
regenerated members of the kingdom will also receive another 
gift of the Spirit, the Spirit as a principle of prophetic force, a 
participation in the prophetic Spirit which was manifested in Christ 
at the Jordan and throughout His public life. Sharing in this gift, 
they will continue Christ’s prophetic mission in the world by bearing 
witness to Him in the power of the Spirit. This function of witness 
is an essential aspect of the preaching of the Gospel. But the proof 
of that Gospel is not simply human testimony but the prophetic 
force of the Spirit which acts in and informs that testimony. 


Fulfilment in the Church 


The Acts of the Apostles, revealing as it does the life of the 
infant Church, describes how the divine promises of a double gift 
of the Spirit for the messianic people were fulfilled and continued in 
actual practice. The event of Pentecost morning fulfilled to the letter 
the Old Testament prophecies of the gift of the prophetic Spirit and 
the promise of the same by Our Lord. The whole description 
emphasizes that this is an event of the prophetic order and an 
endowment with the Spirit of prophecy. The significance of Pente- 
cost is manifest in its prophetic symbols of wind <trvon, ruah), fire 
and tongue. The tongue is the organ of speech and prophecy, the 
organ through which we confess the Lord Jesus and preach the 


5° Luke 24:47. 
°° Luke 24:48-49. 
? Acts 1:8. 
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Gospel. Fire symbolizes the conquering force of the inspired word 
and the rushing wind the power of the prophetic Spirit.** The gift 
of the Spirit, being communicated to the disciples in the form of 
tongues of fire, marks the transmission to the whole Church of 
that conquering force which characterized Christ’s prophetic 
mission and which has as its source the prophetic Spirit. The 
prophetic Spirit who anointed Christ at the Jordan for the preaching 
of the kingdom here anoints the whole Church to continue that 
mission to the ends of the earth. 

The immediate effect of the Pentecostal gift demonstrates further 
its prophetic significance: ““They were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
and began to speak in other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance”’.®® This gift of glossalia is clearly of the prophetic order 
and was one of the charismatic gifts which were to become almost 
a normal feature of the action of the Spirit in the early Church. 
These miraculous manifestations not only inspired confidence in 
the recipients themselves and the power they had received, but 
forcibly accredited them before the world as true witnesses of 
Christ. The attention of the crowded city was drawn to them and 
the Apostles were given their first opportunity of preaching the 
Gospel. Thus, the effects which followed the gift of the Spirit at 
Pentecost are similar to those which followed the illapse of the 
Spirit on Christ at the Jordan, viz. forceful preaching confirmed by 
miracles. St. Peter himself finally sets the seal on the prophetic 
significance of Pentecost when he states: “This is what was spoken 
by the prophet Joel’’.°° The prophecy of Joel, foretelling a gift of 
the prophetic Spirit for the whole messianic people, was fulfilled 
on Pentecost Sunday. 


Pentecost Continued 


The gift of the Spirit with which the infant Church was endowed 
at Pentecost was conferred on all alike. It was part of their becoming 
Christians, the fullness of the Spirit completing that life in the 
Spirit which was theirs already. The Pentecostal gift of the Spirit 
was thus a completing and perfecting gift, adding a new quality 
to their status as Christians and members of the Church. But like 
the other effects of the Redemption, the gift of Pentecost must be 
perpetuated in the Church and therefore mediated individually to 
each new member. It is a gift, therefore, which the Church must 
assume into its sacramental system. 

Already in his Pentecost sermon St. Peter indicates two stages 
in Christian initiation, Baptism and the Pentecostal gift of the 


58 Cf. J. Jacquier, Actes des apétres, Paris 1926, p. 44. 
5® Acts 2:4. 
6° Acts 2:16. 
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Spirit. He told those who believed his words: “Repent and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
forgiveness of your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit’’.*' St. Peter here refers to a Pentecostal gift of the Spirit which 
must be transmitted to converts, a gift distinct from Baptism and 
post-baptismal in its transmission. We are led to expect then that, 
in accordance with the promises of the Old Testament and of 
Christ Himself, Christian initiation in the early Church will involve 
two stages, Baptism and the gift of the prophetic Spirit. 

We are now in a position to interpret in their full significance 
those passages of the New Testament which describe the full 
Christian initiation. That the first initiation rite was Baptism unto 
the remission of sins is, of course, beyond dispute. But these 
passages also show that there was a post-baptismal rite of imposition 
which conferred a gift of the Spirit.** This was the Pentecostal gift 
of the prophetic Spirit, a sharing in the Spirit which anointed 
Christ at the Jordan. This was the rite which the apostolic Church 
used to confer the prophetic Spirit on the baptized. We can conclude, 
therefore, that Christian initiation in the apostolic Church consisted 
in Baptism and the gift of the prophetic Spirit through imposition 
of hands. The two rites were distinct yet closely connected. Together 
they formed the full Christian initiation, gave one the full status of 
Christian, made one a complete member of the Church. Baptism 
alone was not sufficient for this, it had to be completed or perfected 
by the gift of the prophetic Spirit through imposition. Imposition 
is justly termed, therefore, the complement and perfection of 
Baptism. The two rites were not only distinct but independent and 
could be administered separately. The normal practice, however, 
seems to have been to administer both together whenever this was 
possible. Thus, as later in the Church, Baptism and imposition 
were conferred together, forming the one complex whole of Christian 
initiation. 

We have thus traced the fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies 
of a double gift of the Spirit for the messianic people, and the 
promise of the same by Our Lord, to the sacraments of Baptism 
and Confirmation in the early Church. Baptism, in giving entry to 
the Church, conferred a gift of the Spirit as a principle of sanctifi- 
cation, of new life in Christ, a notion St. Paul was later to develop 
so profoundly. Confirmation completed this initiation by conferring 
a gift of the Spirit as a principle of prophetic force for the purpose 
of bearing witness to Christ. 

To determine the significance of this gift in the ordinary Christian 
life we must again turn to St. Paul. For most manifestations of the 
prophetic Spirit which are described in scripture are of a miraculous 


®t Acts 2:38. 
® Acts 8:17, 19:6. Hebrews 6:2-4. 
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or somehow extraordinary nature. But since we cannot suppose 
that the universal gift of the Spirit would act in this way in the 
ordinary Christian life, the problem arises as to what is the sig- 
nificance of this gift for the ordinary Christian and how it achieves 
its purpose in ordinary circumstances. Now this is precisely the 
problem to which St. Paul addressed himself when he set out to 
present a theology of the charismatic gifts. The charismatic gifts, 
as we know from Acts, were effects which followed the post- 
baptismal gift of the Spirit and, since it is the nature of a thing 
which determines its action, a study of the charisms should help 
towards an understanding of this gift of the Spirit. In studying 
St. Paul’s theology of the charismatic gift, therefore, we are really 
studying a theology of the post-baptismal gift of the Spirit. 

A main point emphasized by St. Paul in his treatment of the 
charismatic gift is that a miraculous character is in no way essential 
to the charism. Many examples of charisms which he cites are in 
no way sensational but simply normal Christian functions.®* For 
St. Paul the charism has but two essential notes which he pin- 
points in the twelfth chapter of J Corinthians. It is “the manifestation 
of the Spirit for the common good”’.* The charism therefore, is not 
simply an action prompted by the Holy Spirit which will have of 
its nature a social value. The real value of the charism lies in the 
fact that the Holy Spirit not only prompts the action but is Himself 
manifested in it. The Spirit is revealed in His gifts in the same way 
as He was revealed in Christ and the prophets—through His power 
which informs the actions He inspires. This power gives them a 
special efficacy beyond the range of ordinary human endeavour 
and it is in virtue of this power that ordinary human actions have 
their spiritual value and effect for the common good. 

The purpose of the charism, therefore, is the common good, 
the well-being of the Church, and it achieves this purpose through 
the power of the Spirit. Now this explanation of the charism fits 
well enough the case of the miracle-workers and those who perform 
some public function in the Church. But a feature of St. Paul’s 
treatment of the charism is that he insists that every member of the 
community, every Christian, is a charismatic.® All contribute to 
the common good through the power of the Spirit. This is especially 
obvious where he explains the charismatic gifts, as he so frequently 
does, in terms of the Mystical Body.®* This explanation, however, 
posed a problem for St. Paul, a problem exegetes appear slow to 
recognize.*’ The charism is a public manifestation of the power of 
the Spirit and the problem is how this is verified in the case of the 

®3 Cf. E. B. Allo, Premier épitre aux Corinthiens, Paris 1934, p. 336. 

*4 1 Cor. 12:7. 

®5 Cf. 1 Cor. 12:7; Ephes. 4:7. 


®6 Rom. 12:4-8; i Cor. 12:8-10, 28-30; Ephes. 4:7-16. 
®7 Cf. F. Prat, The Theology of St. Paul, London 1951, vol. I, p. 306, note A. 
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ordinary Christian who is neither a miracle-worker nor a public 
functionary in the Church. In other words, what is the significance 
of the post-baptismal gift of the Spirit in the ordinary Christian life? 

St. Paul did not really tackle this problem until he came to write 
his Epistle to the Ephesians. Here in the beginning of chapter four, 
4:1-16, there is a passage which marks the transition from the 
dogmatic to the moral section of the epistle. The whole passage 
is really a commentary on its opening words where the Apostle 
asks the Ephensians “to walk worthy of the calling in which you 
have been called’’, that is, to live to the full the life of membership 
in the body of Christ. For this purpose “grace (y&pis, i.¢., xapiopa) 
was given to each of us according to the measure of Christ’s gift— 
for building up the body of Christ’’.®* St. Paul here reaffirms his 
doctrine that all members of the Church co-operate charismatically 
in building up the body. They do this, he further explains, through 
an évépycia which is in each member. “Evépyeia means here an 
operation informed with a divine SUvayis and St. Paul’s point is 
that this dynamic operation is present in the life of every Christian.** 
Better, the Christian life itself is an ’evépyeia because it is informed 
with a divine force in virtue of which it has a social efficacy for 
building up the body of Christ, an efficacy derived from the Holy 
Spirit who is the principle of charismatic force. 

But St. Paul proceeds to define still further the action of this 
force in the Christian life. The end which this charismatic endeavour 
pursues is that “all may attain to the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, to the measure 
of the fullness of Christ; so that we may no longer be children, 
tossed to and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, 
by the cunning of men, by their craftiness in deceitful wiles”’.*° The 
aim, then, is the fullness of Christ and the means “the unity of the 
faith and the knowledge of the Son of God’’, knowledge which is 
not mere intellectual grasp of the faith but influences the whole 
man and realizes itself in action. Arrived at this point, St. Paul 
delivers the practical conclusion towards which the whole passage 
has been tending: “speaking the truth in love—dAn®evovtes év 
é&yatrn—we are to grow up in every way into Him who is the Head, 
into Christ’’.’! 

This oft misquoted phrase, &An®evovtes tv c&ydrtn, loses much of 
its meaning when it is translated into English simply as “speaking 
the truth in charity”. For the phrase év &yatrn means more for St. 
Paul than the English word “charity” suggests. As Lightfoot points 
out, it means the whole Christian life informed by charity, that 


®8 Ephes. 4:9. 

®° Cf. J. A. Robinson, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, London 1912, pp. 188, 241. 
7° Ephes. 4:13 f. 

“| Ephes. 4:15. 
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Koiveovia which is characteristic of the members who form the body 
of Christ.7* To speak the truth év &ydatrn means then to give expres- 
sion to the truth by living it. The Christian life, as it were, incarnates 
and shows forth the Christian truth. It is a concrete example of it. 
To live the Gospel is to preach the Gospel. Thus do the faithful 
reveal the faith and knowledge of God, show the errors of the 
world’s doctrines and help the life of Christ to grow extensively 
and intensively within His Mystical Body. The Christian, by publicly 
manifesting himself as a Christian, reveals Christ and the Gospel. 
This revelation is not a merely human thing for it is informed with 
the évépyeia of the Spirit in virtue of which the Christian is enabled 
to contribute to the well-being of the Church. The ordinary 
Christian life lived publicly before the world is invested with the 
dynamic force of the prophetic Spirit. It is a witness to Christ 
and the Gospel through the power of the Spirit and helps to build 
up the body. 


Conclusion 


We may now sum up our brief study of the teaching of scripture 
on the sacrament of Confirmation. The key to this doctrine lies in 
the significance of the post-baptismal gift of the Spirit. To get the 
meaning of this term one must return to the Old Testament. There 
the Spirit is a divine instrumental force granted to certain persons 
who are charged with the well-being of the Alliance which God has 
established with His people. It endows their actions with a special 
efficacy for this task. The Spirit is associated especially with the 
prophets and is presented as the source of the prophetic force 
which characterizes their pronouncements. 

The great prophets, however, in describing the future messianic 
era, foretell a double gift of the Spirit for the messianic people, 
the Spirit as a principle of new life and as a principle of prophetic 
force. Both gifts will be universal. This prophecy is fulfilled first in 
Christ Himself, whose humanity was sanctified by the Spirit at the 
Incarnation and who was consecrated a prophet through the illapse 
of the Spirit upon Him after His baptism in the Jordan. He repeats 
the promise of a double gift of the Spirit for the messianic people 
who will thus share in his own gifts. The Spirit as a principle of 
new life will be communicated through an external rite of water, 
but the means whereby the gift of prophetic force will be conferred 
is not specified. 

We do not know at what precise moment Christ’s disciples 
received this new life or entered the messianic kingdom proper, 


72 J. B. Lightfoot, Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul, London 1904, pp. 127-128, 313. 
Cf. F. Prat, op. cit., pp. 300-307; J. M. Voste, Commentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios, 
Rome 1932, p. 190. 
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but we may take it that by the time of His Ascension they already 
formed the New People of God. They now awaited the fulfilment 
of the Lord’s promise of the Spirit of prophetic force. This took 
place on Pentecost Sunday when the Church was endowed with the 
Spirit of prophecy for its mission of preaching the Gospel. Thereafter, 
the double gift of the Spirit was transmitted by the Church through 
its sacraments of initiation, Baptism making one a member of the 
Church and conferring the new life of grace, imposition of hands 
conferring the gift of the Spirit as a prophetic force for bearing 
witness to Christ. Finally, St. Paul explains how this force acts in 
the ordinary Christian life by emphasizing that the Christian life 
lived publicly is itself a witness to Christ and as such is endowed in 
Confirmation with this peculiar power from the Holy Spirit. 


THE TEACHING OF THE FATHERS 


Having thus analyzed the doctrine of Confirmation in scripture 
we must now glance briefly at the teaching of early tradition. As 
space is limited, we must be content to simply indicate the general 
trend of patristic thought on this subject and avoid discussion of 
the many intricacies which a full study of the question would 
involve. 

The best source for the theology of Confirmation in the ancient 
Church is the literature of the fourth century, the era of the great 
Fathers. The writers of the third century simply state the fact that 
there is a sacramental post-baptismal gift of the Spirit but they 
make little attempt to define its nature and significance. They 
regarded it as the completion of the Christian initiation begun at 
Baptism,”* a point which was obvious from the liturgy. The Roman 
initiation ceremony as described by the Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus consisted in immersion and anointing by the priest in 
the baptistry after which the newly baptized entered the church 
where the bishop performed the general imposition of hands and 
the chrismation.’* It was only on the completion of Confirmation 
that the neophytes were admitted to participation in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. The whole initiation ceremony was a steady forward 
movement towards participation in the Eucharist which was its 
fruit and fulfilment. 

The Fathers of the fourth century also regarded Confirmation as 
the perfection and completion of Baptism but they attempted to 
explain more fully what these terms mean. Their writing, however, 
needs careful interpretation because they write not in the terms of 
scientific theology but rather with the warm enthusiasm of the 


*8 Cyprian, Epistola 73, Hartell, p. 785. De Rebaptismate, 4, 7, Hartell, Append., 
pp. 74, 78 
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preacher. One must get behind the plentiful use of allegory and 
symbolism to the core of their thought and avoid summing up 
their doctrine in terms of the metaphors they use. For these meta- 
phors often belong to various contexts and their use is not confined 
to Confirmation. Thus, not being distinctive of Confirmation, they 
do not and cannot define it and one must look further in the Con- 
firmation context for that which is distinctive and definitive. Having 
found this key to the Fathers’ presentation of Confirmation, the 
metaphors can be interpreted in their true light and made yield 
their true value for the theology of this sacrament. 

This key to the Fathers’ notion of Confirmation is to be found 
in the scripture doctrine to which they appeal. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of the theology of Confirmation in the ancient Church was 
really the Church’s growing awareness of the true teaching of 
scripture on the sacrament. It is this biblical theology, therefore, 
which is the really distinctive element of the Fathers’ treatment of 
Confirmation and it is there that we find the definitive factor in the 
light of which the other elements must be interpreted. 

Thus, throughout this period the gift of the Spirit in Confirmation 
is frequently referred to as a strengthening, but in describing this 
effect the Fathers often allude to the prophetic activity of the Ruah 
Yahweh in the Old Testament.” The significance of this allusion 
becomes apparent when this same gift is further associated with the 
action of the Spirit in the New Testament, in the life of Christ and 
the Church. To the writers of this period the Christian life is a 
participation in Christ’s life, so that the stages of the Christian life 
have their source and as it were a parallel in Christ’s. The Christian 
life being a replica of Christ’s, the events or mysteries of Christ’s 
life illustrate the meaning and significance of the Christian’s.” 
Christ’s life thus becomes a primary source for the significance of 
the Christian sacraments. There is the source of their efficacy, 
there the parallels which illustrate their significance. The remission 
of sin and regeneration to new life in Baptism is now spoken of in 
terms of death and resurrection with Christ following the text of 
St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans.’? But Christian Baptism is 
also seen to have a model in Christ’s baptism in the Jordan. This 
parallel predates the fourth century but it now receives greater 
emphasis due to the Christocentric thought of the time and its 
keener biblical insight. But what interests us especially is that it is 
not only Baptism which finds a parallel at the Jordan but also the 
post-baptismal gift of the Spirit. The Fathers see the illapse of the 
Spirit on Christ after His baptism as the counterpart in His life of 

73 Didymus of Alexandria, De Trinitate, 2, 1, PG 39, 452-3; Gregory Nazianzen, 
In Pentecosten, 9-11, PG 36, 441-4; Athanasius, Ep. / ad Serap., 23, PG 26, 584-5. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat., 16, 26, PG 33, 596 


Ct. Cyril of Jerusalem, Myst. Cat., 3, 1, PG 33, 1088-1089. 
* Cf. J. Danielou, Bible et liturgie, pp. 61 ff. 
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the post-baptismal gift of the Spirit in Christian initiation.** Further, 
this is the Spirit which Christ promised to His disciples and the 
Church, which descended on them at Pentecost, which was com- 
municated to new Christians through the apostolic imposition of 
hands and is still communicated after Baptism. 

The Fathers, therefore, conceive the post-baptismal gift of the 
Spirit in the same way as we saw the New Testament present it- 
the Spirit of the Jordan theophany promised by Christ to the Church, 
the promise fulfilled at Pentecost and being perpetually fulfilled in 
the post-baptismal sacrament of Confirmation. Further, they 
recognize that there is question in these contexts of the prophetic 
Spirit who had been promised in the Old Testament to Christ and 
the Church. It was only when He has received the Spirit at the 
Jordan that Christ began His mission of preaching the Gospel and 
it was only after Pentecost that the Church undertook the same 
mission.’® Pentecost was the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel and 
the desire of Moses that all the people of God might be prophets.*° 
The gift of the Spirit is then frequently illustrated by reference to 
the charismatic gifts and the apostolic endeavours and achievements 
of St. Paul, all manifestations of the prophetic power of the Spirit. 
The Spirit is the source of unfailing charisms and makes the baptized 
heralds of Christ. Pentecost is thereby perpetuated in the Church. 

Thus, the Fathers’ biblical theology once again presents the 
effects of Confirmation as a gift of prophetic force. They insist, 
however, that the sacrament also has a sanctifying effect for through 
it the Holy Spirit distributes various virtues and graces.*' Indeed 
the Fathers cannot conceive a gift of the Spirit which is not in some 
way sanctifying. Here we must remember that as the patristic 
homilies on Christian initiation are practical exhortations and 
expositions of the faith, they emphasize especially the ethical aspect 
of initiation, the fact that it commits us to a new way of life. It 
means breaking with the devil and his ways and being united to 
Christ with the obligation of observing the high standards of the 
virtuous Christian life. It was vital to get this message across to 
new converts and the Fathers therefore emphasized it throughout 
the initiation ceremony, making great use here of the symbolism of 
the rites. The post-baptismal rites, particularly the anointing, lent 
themselves to this interpretation as did also the notion of the Spirit 


78 Basil of Caesarea, Adversus Eumomium, 5, PG 29, 725. Athanasius, Contra 
Arianos, 1, 47-48, PG 26, 108-113. Theodore of Mopsuestia, On Baptism, Mingana, 
p. 68. Cyril of Jerusalem, Myst. Cat., 2, 1. PG 33, 1088-1089. 

79 Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem, loc. cit.; Hilary of Poitiers, De Trinitate, 8, 25, PL 10, 254; 
Eusebius of Caesarea, De Eccles. Theol. 3, 5, PG 24, 1008-1009. 

8° Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat., 16, 26, PG 33, 596; Cyril of Alexandria, Commentarius 
in Joelem, 2, 28-29, PG 71, 376-381. 

8! Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem. Myst. Cat., 3, 4, PG 33, 1092. 
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as Paraclete, Defensor par excellence, whose protective seal the 
Christian received in the post-baptismal chrismation. This approach 
thus allowed a writer to close his treatment of initiation with a 
solemn moving exhortation to live faithfully the true Christian life. 

But this ethical doctrine, not being distinctive of the Confirmation 
context, must be seen in the light of what is distinctive, namely the 
doctrine of prophetic efficacy. Sharing in the prophetic Spirit of 
Christ, the Fathers emphasize that Christians become conformed 
anew to Christ. They are conformed to Christ the Prophet and 
share in His prophetic privilege which is the power of the Spirit. 
The confirmed Christian is thus a prophetic witness of Christ but 
the vehicle of that witness is not any authoritative function in the 
Church but simply the virtuous Christian life publicly professed. 
The Fathers make a striking use of symbolism to express this 
doctrine. The gift of the Spirit in Confirmation, they assert, makes 
the Christian the “good odour” of Christ in the world, the vehicle 
of His sweetness.*? This figure, especially beloved by the Greeks, is 
a reference to the rite of chrismation and its significance lies in the 
fact that chrism was composed of oil and balm to which the 
Orientals added aromatics. Its distinguishing feature, therefore, was 
its perfume. To the Orientals this perfumed oil enjoyed the nature 
of a sacrament which symbolized the effect produced. In the post- 
baptismal chrismation it symbolized participation in Christ’s 
anointing with the Holy Spirit. Further, it manifested this effect 
to the world, for perfume spreads abroad and is received by others. 
So also the anointed Christian spreads abroad in the world “the 
good odour” of Christ, that is, the knowledge of Christ and His 
sweetness. 

The doctrine which the great Fathers of the fourth century so 
carefully elaborated remained prominent throughout the later 
patristic period, despite the effort of Faustus of Riez to confine the 
effect of Confirmation to its ethical aspect of moral strengthening. 
Indeed, one can say that but for the accident of its insertion into 
the False Decretals Faustus’s concept would have been lost sight of. 
His terminology, however, had an independent influence for when 
Faustus defined the effect of Confirmation as “augmentum ad 
robur” he was but repeating the doctrine of the previous era. The 
writers of the later period accepted this terminology but they did 
not identify it with merely moral strengthening. For them Con- 
firmation meant the efficacy of Pentecost continued in the Church. 
Pentecost was the Church’s endowment with the prophetic Spirit, 
in accordance with the promise of Christ, for its mission of preaching 
the Gospel. Its effect was characterized by the distribution of 


*? Athanasius, Ep. ] Ad Serap., 23. PG 26, 584-585; Constit. Apost., 7, 44, 2, Funk, 
vol. 1, p. 451; Cyril of Jerusalem, loc. cit., Theodoret, In Canticum Canticorum, 1, 2, 
PG 81, 59-50. 
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charisms. As Bede put it, Pentecost was “‘datio charismatum in 
Spiritu”. Confirmation, therefore, being the continuation of Pente- 
cost, also had a charismatic efficacy. Indeed, the striking factor 
of the treatment of Confirmation at this period is the consistency 
with which the writers appeal to the charismatic gifts as illustrating 
its effect.** 

The approach of this period to the effect of Confirmation and its 
relation to Baptism may be summed up by the reply of Leidradus 
of Lyons (d. 816) to Charlemagne’s questionnaire on the significance 
of the initiation rites.*4 The doctrine contained in this reply is 
typical of the period and serves to show how little influence 
Faustus’s concept of Confirmation had on his successors. The 
question is sometimes asked, writes Leidradus, why, since Baptism 
without the Spirit is impossible, there is another gift of the Spirit 
through imposition. This is precisely the question Faustus had 
asked himself some centuries earlier. Leidradus’s reply, however, is 
not that of Faustus. There are two gifts of the Spirit, he states, one 
in Baptism and another through imposition. The baptismal gift is 
the sanctifying Spirit who remits sin, the confirmational gift is the 
Spirit of Pentecost, the Spirit of the charismatic gifts. ““Ergo”’, he 
concludes, “in baptismo fit remissio peccatorum, in impositione 
manuum conferuntur dona virtutum”. Confirmation, therefore, 
meant the reception of the charismatic gifts which are bestowed as 
Walafrid Strabo (d. 850) pointed out, “non ad veritatem alicuius 
singulariter sed ad utilitatem aedificandae Ecclesiae’’.*® 

A charismatic efficacy “‘ad utilitatem aedificandae Ecclesiae’’, was, 
therefore, central to the concept of Confirmation in the later patristic 
period. By this the writers obviously did not mean that the con- 
firmed were endowed with any miraculous or sensational powers. 
St. Augustine had long ago rejected this suggestion and nobody at 
this period would have dreamt of contracticing Augustine.** What 
they meant was that in Confirmation the Christian life was endowed 
with a charismatic efficacy which enabled it to contribute to the good 
of the Church in the power of the Spirit. Some interesting efforts 
were made to formulate this doctrine more precisely. Alcuin, for 
example, describes Confirmation as follows: “per impositionem 
manus a summo sacerdote septiformis gratiae Spiritum accipit, ut 
roboretur per Spiritum Sanctum ad praedicandum aliis, qui fuit in 
baptismo per gratiam vitae donatus aeternae”’.*’ This is perhaps 
the simplest and most striking statement on Confirmation which 
the ancient Church produced. Confirmation confers a gift of the 


83 Eucher of Lyons, Instructiones ad Salonium, 1, 2, PL 50:807-810; Venerable Bede, 
Quaest. in Actus Apost., 2, PL 92:1032-1038. 

*4 Liber de Sacro Baptismo, 7, PL 99:864. 

85 In Ep. 1 ad Cor. 12, 7, PL 114:540. 

8° In Ep. Joannis ad Parthos, 6, 10, PL 35:2025. 

8? Ep. 134. Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist. Karol. Aevil. 11, p. 203. 
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septiform Spirit which strengthens the baptized with a view to 
preaching to others. This formula became popular after Alcuin 
and we meet it again with a significant alteration in Rabanus 
Maurus: ““A summo sacerdote per impositionem manus Paracletus 
traditur illi (baptizato) Spiritus Sanctus, ut roboretur per Spiritum 
Sanctum ad praedicandum aliis idem donum quod ipse in baptis- 
mate consecutus est’’.** In Confirmation the Holy Spirit strengthens 
the baptized with a view to preaching to others what he himself 
had received in Baptism. Rabanus goes on to explain, in a text 
which has become the main source for the proposition on the effect 
of Confirmation in our theological manuals, what precisely the 
object of this preaching is, the “idem donum”’ which is received in 
Baptism. “Spiritus Sanctus nunc in hominem ad hoc venit, ut 
signaculum fidei quod in fronte suscepit faciat eum donis coelesti- 
bus repletum, et sua gratia confortatum, intrepide et audacter 
coram regibus et potestatibus huius saeculi portare, ac nomen 
Christi libera voce praedicare’’.*® This text really sums up the whole 
teaching of ancient tradition on the effect of Confirmation and the 
later tradition of the manuals has been unerring when it singles it 
out as the source of its own theology. Confirmation confers a gift 
of the Spirit which enables the baptized to bear the seal of faith 
before the world, that is, to be a witness of the faith in the world 
through the power of the Spirit, a witness which is nothing less 
than a preaching of Christ. Rabanus is referring here to the 
charismatic or prophetic power of the Spirit, for we must under- 
stand the reference in “‘donis coelestibus” and ‘“‘confortatum” in 
the light of the tradition within which he is speaking, where the 
effect of Confirmation is constantly regarded as charismatic and 
such terms are used to express this efficacy. This conclusion is 
further supported by the reference in the text to Our Lord’s promise 
of the prophetic Spirit to His disciples in times of persecution. 
Confirmation, therefore, endows the Christian’s witness to the 
faith which he has received in Baptism (“idem donum”’) with a 
charismatic or prophetic efficacy. This prophetic witness is a 
preaching of Christ to others, a participation in the Church’s 
mission of preaching the Gospel. The manuals, therefore, tone down 
the meaning of Rabanus’s statement far too much when they 
identify it with moral courage. Taking the passage in isolation and 
reading the words at their literal face value, this could well be the 
meaning. But the statement must be read in the light of the tradition 
which produced it and which it in turn reflects. It then appears as a 
precise formulation of the doctrine which that tradition contains 
and which sees the post-baptismal gift of the Spirit as a gift of 


8* De Clericorum Institutione, 1, 30, PL 107-314. 
5® Ibid. 
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prophetic force, endowing the Christian life as a witness of Christ 
with a prophetic efficacy. 

It emerges, therefore, from our study of the Fathers that the 
teaching of the ancient Church on the effect of Confirmation is 
identical with that of Scripture. In Confirmation the Christian is 
conformed anew to Christ through sharing in the prophetic Spirit 
with which Christ was anointed at the Jordan and which was 
extended to the whole Church at Pentecost. The Christian is thus 
enabled to bear witness to Christ in the power of the Spirit. The 
vehicle of that witness is the ordinary Christian life lived publicly 
before the world. The life of the Christian is in itself a revelation of 
Christ. But endowed with prophetic efficacy, through the power cf 
the Spirit, it is raised to a new level and through the Spirit, helps 
the Church to grow extensively and intensively. 


CONCLUSION 


Both scripture and tradition emphasize that Confirmation is a 
sacrament with a social efficacy. To discover its significance, there- 
fore, one must see beyond the individual horizon and define its 
effect in the light of its purpose in the life of the Church. 

The Catholic Church is essentially a prophetic church, a church 
with a message to reveal, a Gospel to preach. It has been truly 
called the extension of Christ in space and time for it is ever con- 
tinuing the salvific action of Christ. Part of this mission is the 
revelation of Christ and His message, the continuance of His 
prophetic mission. Just as Christ was endowed with the prophetic 
Spirit for this task, so also on Pentecost Sunday the Church was 
strengthened with the prophetic force of the Spirit for her mission 
of preaching the Gospel. 

The Church exercises this prophetic function in various ways. 
To continue His salvific action Christ established in the Church a 
hierarchy which he endowed with a triple power of teaching, ruling 
and sanctifying. The hierarchy, therefore, or magisterium, is the 
Church’s official and juridical instrument for expounding formally 
the word of God. But the Church announces the word of God in 
other ways also. Being in herself the extension of Christ in space 
and time, His Mystical Body, her very existence is at all times a 
revelation of Christ and a witness of Him. This witness is not confined 
to the hierarchy for it belongs to the Church as a whole, the Church 
as such. But the Church as such is a society of men and is known to 
the world through her members. Through her members she is 
revealed to the world and therefore through her members she 
preaches Christ. This means that all the faithful have a part in hte 
announcing of doctrine. This function of the faithful, though 
largely lost sight of after the Reformation, is being more and more 
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emphasized in modern theology.*® Cardinal Tisserant, addressing 
the International Mariological Congress at Lourdes in 1958, put it 
very clearly. He said: 

Ex eo autem quod Christus dedit depositum fidei Magisterio Ecclesiastico 
infallibiliter interpretandum, non statim sequiter fidelium coetum passive 
et, ut ita dicamus, mechanice sese habere relate ad istam doctrinam. 
Et sane, fidelium fides, sicut doctrina pastorum, sub influxu est Spiritus 
Sancti; qua propter fideles, ope sensus christiani et fidei professione, 
co-operantur ad exponendam, publicandam, manifestandam, attestan- 
dam, christianam veritatem.”! 

All the members of the Church, therefore, because they are publicly 
professed members, manifest the Church to the world and thereby 
reveal its faith and bear witness to Christ and the Gospel. 

Thus, for the Christian his Baptism is a prophetic vocation 
because it makes him a professed member of a prophetic Church 
and a sharer in her prophetic mission. Baptism is the divine calling. 
It also gives the Christian the divine message he is to reveal because 
in making him a member of the Church it gives him the faith of the 
Church. But Baptism does not confer the third, perfecting element of 
prophecy, the gift of prophetic force. This remains to be conferred 
and therefore, even after Baptism, the Christian’s initiation is still 
incomplete. Confirmation supplies this gift. It is the individual 
Christian’s Pentecost, his endowment with the gift of the prophetic 
Spirit which informs his profession of faith with prophetic force 
and makes him a true prophet. Baptism in giving entry to a prophetic 
Church looked forward to and demanded this gift and Confirmation 
in supplying it completes the Christian’s initiation and perfects 
Baptism. 

Confirmation, therefore, perfects Baptism because it confers on 
the Christian the gift of prophetic force which enables him to 
acquit himself of the prophetic responsibility assumed in Baptism. 
He now bears witness to Christ in the power of the Spirit. It must be 
stressed, however, that this prophetic function in no way involves 
a special mandate to preach. The confirmed bears witness to Christ 
because his ordinary Christian life enshrines the teaching of the 
Gospel and the faith of the Church. The Christian professes his 
faith simply by living his Christian life publicly as he is obliged to 
do by his Baptism. Formal profession is required only in exceptional 
circumstances. It is this ordinary profession of faith which the Holy 
Spirit informs with his prophetic force. The efficacy of the confirmed 
person’s profession of faith, therefore, is not that of formal preach- 
ing but rather a charismatic efficacy, in the non-miraculous Pauline 
sense, which attaches to his publicly living his Christian life. 


*” For a fine treatment of this particular function of the faithful, cf. Yves Congar, 
Lay People in the Church, London 1959 (E. Tr.), chap. 3, “The Laity and the Church’s 
Prophetic Function”, pp. 258-221. 

*! Nuntia Periodica, No. 6, Rome 1959, p. 15. 
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Since the ordinary Christian life is the vehicle of the confirmed’s 
prophetic witness of Christ, the nature of the sacramental graces 
follow as a matter of course. The more Christian the Christian life 
is, the more Christ-like the confirmed person is, the better witness 
is he of Christ. To express this another way, the confirmed Christian 
in professing his faith acts as an instrument of the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore, the better Christian he is, the better instrument will he 
be of the power of the Spirit. Hence the sacramental graces of 
Confirmation will be graces which help the Christian to advance in 
the Christian life and perfect himself spiritually. But especially 
Confirmation will increase in him the virtue of fortitude, because he 
needs this virtue especially if he is to publicly manifest his faith. 

Confirmation, therefore, is a sacramental post-baptismal gift of 
the Spirit which conforms the baptized Christian to Christ the 
Prophet by bestowing on him the prophetic Spirit of Christ. This 
gift endows the Christian life, as a public manifestation of the faith, 
with prophetic force and enables the Christian to participate effec- 
tively in the prophetic mission of the Church. In this it perfects 
Baptism and completes the Christian initiation begun at Baptism. In 
accordance with this purpose Confirmation also confers on the 
Christian sacramental and actual grace enabling him to exercise 
this prophetic function to full effect. 

The doctrine of Confirmation which scripture and tradition 
present thus vindicates the modern view which sees Confirmation 
as a participation in the prophethood of Christ. This view, as we 
saw earlier, runs counter to the commonly accepted thomistic 
definition of the character as a participation in the cultual priest- 
hood of Christ. But as the nature of the sacramental character is 
still a matter of opinion, this objection cannot be-pushed too far. 
As Father Congar warns, “we must not turn this theological notion 
into a dogmatic datum’”’.*? Despite its acceptance by the text books, 
therefore, the thomistic definition cannot be invoked as a peremp- 
tory argument against the prophetic efficacy of Confirmation. The 
definition of the character must rather make room for this effect. 

As theologians have also feared exaggerated claims on behalf of 
Catholic Action made in the name of Confirmation, it is worth 
pointing out that the view outlined here in no way supports such 
claims. A general responsibility for the welfare of the Mystical 
Body is shared by all its members but the root of that responsibility 
lies in Baptism, the sacrament which makes one a member, and the 
dictates of charity. Confirmation, because it perfects Baptism and 
adds a prophetic quality to the baptized’s witness to the faith, may 
be said to increase that responsibility. It better equips the Christian 


* Y. Congar, op. cit., p. 132, n. 45. Cf. H. Lennerz, De. Sacramentis in Genere, 
Rome 1950, nn. 338, 29; A. Adam, Das Sakrament der Firmung nach Thomas von 
Acquin, Freiburg 1958, p. 76. 
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for the apostolate. But Confirmation is indifferent as to how that 
responsibility or apostolate is discharged, beyond the profession of 
faith involved in the ordinary Christian life. It does not in itself 
impose an obligation on the confirmed person to attach himself 
to any organized form of the apostolate. Nor does it give him any 
official or hierarchical status in the Church, any right to act in her 
name. There is no justification then for calling Confirmation “the 
sacrament of Catholic Action”. 

Yet, while guarding against exaggeration, we must recognize that 
Confirmation is concerned with the Church’s apostolate. The 
purpose of the Church is the salvation and sanctification of men 
and she must accomplish this task in the world. Her means are “the 
unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God”’. She must 
propose Christ to men. But mere human ability will not guarantee 
the success of that mission nor will it explain it as a matter of 
historical fact. The vitality of the Church is the work of the Holy 
Spirit and He is the source of her apostolic vigour. He works 
through the members of the Church, in different ways and at different 
levels, but always for the same purpose, the revelation of Christ. In 
Confirmation He acts on the faithful, the faithful who, to quote 
Congar again, are themselves a Christophany, a means of grace, the 
Lord made visible.** Informing their testimony with His own 
prophetic force, He raises it to the level of prophetic significance. 
To see this function in its proper perspective one must not con- 
centrate too much on the individual. This witness must rather be 
thought of as a corporate act, the act of a whole community, where 
the individual acts as a member of a body inspired by the Holy 
Spirit. To appreciate the force which Confirmation confers one 
must see this gift against the background of the Church, the Church 
as St. Augustine saw it, the Body of Christ spread throughout the 
world revealing Christ and preaching Christ. 

T. MARSH 

%3 Divided Christendom, London 1939 (E. Tr.), p. 67, n. 4. 








THE NATURE AND RECOGNITION OF 
MIRACLES 


Anyone who has been keeping an eye on theological literature in 
recent years cannot fail to have been struck by the frequency with 
which the subject of miracles has been recurring in titles of articles 
and even on publishers’ lists. Understandably this considerable 
preoccupation with miracles has occasioned some surprise. Not 
that there could reasonably be any lack of appreciation of the 
importance of miracles in apologetics and theology: miracles are 
too obviously indispensable to the rational foundations of the 
faith, too profoundly involved and too prominently displayed in 
the whole Christian scheme of things, to leave room for doubt 
about their vital concern to the theologian and indeed to all who 
are seriously interested in the Catholic faith. It is not to be expected 
that the subject of miracles can ever be quite out of fashion in 
theological and religious discussion. There will always be fresh 
objectors to the Catholic doctrine of miracles and once in a while, 
perhaps, a fresh objection, or at any rate a fresh twist to an old 
objection. It will be a recurring part of the task of the theologian to 
answer these objections as convincingly as he can and to present 
the traditional doctrine of miracles clearly and adequately to his 
contemporaries. With due allowance for all this, however, it is still 
true that the attention being given to miracles of late calls for 
explanation. And this explanation is all the more necessary because 
of the impression which is being gathered rather widely that a 
changed, if not strictly new concept of miracle is gradually emerging 
from the recent discussions of Catholic theologians. There is dis- 
concerting evidence of unsureness about positions which were not 
merely familiar and considered to have the full support of Christian 
tradition, but seemed all along to be indispensable to the apologetic 
role of miracles; while what one had hitherto looked upon as 
secondary and apologetically less serviceable appears to be assuming 
a major importance. 

It would no doubt be an exaggeration to speak of a crisis in the 
Catholic doctrine of miracles: the area of disagreement, though 
undoubtedly central, is not in fact as large as appears at first sight 
and is progressively narrowing as biblical and, to a lesser extent, 
patristic studies, together with a more careful interpretation of the 
authoritative declarations of the magisterium, bring fresh light on 
the nature and function of miracles in the Christian dispensation. 
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There is every justification, however, for speaking of a rethinking 
of the idea of the miraculous in recent decades, and it is this, rather 
then the normal task of defending precise, fully articulated positions 
against objections, that explains the rather large number of articles 
and books recently devoted to miracles. Objections, even new 
objections, there certainly have been, and no less certainly these 
have played their part in the process which has led to the re- 
integration in the concept of the miraculous of certain rather 
neglected traditional ideas—one may sum them up under the 
heading of the miracle as “sign of the supernatural”. The most 
important influence in this process, however, has been a powerful 
current of thought of a strongly subjectivist character which, 
despite serious dangers that have become only too obvious in the 
past, has increasingly come to be recognized as capable of making 
an important and indeed vital contribution to Christian apologetics. 
This line of thought, which owes much to Pascal, and more recently 
is associated with the names of Newman, Scheler and, above all, 
Blondel, stresses the need for a favourable subjective attitude, a 
suitable state of mental and spiritual preparedness, in order that 
the objectively valid sign may be recognized for what it is. These 
writers, and many others who have taken up and developed their 
ideas, have also stressed the personal character of the encounter of 
faith and pointed out the implications of this for an understanding 
of the real nature of miracles: the miraculous event is an invitation 
and a command issued by God to man, a message addressed by one 
Person to another for the purpose of establishing a relationship of 
intimate friendship. This has obviously an important bearing on 
the process by which the miracle is to be recognized and interpreted. 
It makes it impossible to view this process as a narrowly intellectual 
one. For it is clear that the interpretation by one person of the 
words and gestures of another, particularly of those charged with 
the richest and most subtle meanings, while involving rational 
elements, deperids no less surely on certain other factors which 
successfully elude the normal categories of logic but engage the 
total human personality at a profound level of its being. There is 
question chiefly of a certain affinity or sympathy with the other 
person, and of a resultant faculty of synthesis and interpretation, 
whereby various converging indications are brought together and 
arranged to form a single meaningful message or sign. The applica- 
tion of these ideas to the problem of miracles has profoundly 
affected current thinking about the recognition and even about the 
nature of the miracle-sign. Meanwhile, a closer study of the mira- 
culous in the scriptures, itself facilitated by the modern renewal of 
biblical studies, has led to a fuller apprehension of the evangelical 
concept of divine signs in general and of miracles in particular. 
Important too are the results of a study of the process of conversion 
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to the faith, particularly as described by many eminent converts 
throughout the centuries. On the whole the experience of converts 
confirms rather strikingly many of the characteristic insights of the 
personalist and “immanentist” schools of thought, a factor which 
has considerably strengthened the case for a rather thorough- 
going revision of the apologetics hitherto in vogue and in particular 
for a more vital and realistic theology of miracles.' 

It should be obvious that a considerable time must elapse before 
the ferment of ideas set in motion by these various influences settles 
down and makes possible a final assessment of what the process 
has achieved. It is already clear, however, that apologetics stands 
to gain considerably from the critical examination to which it is 
being at present subjected. The following pages will illustrate the 
truth of this with special reference to miracles, with which they are 
directly concerned. Their purpose is to outline the principal issues 
at stake in the current debate about miracles, and to attempt a 
critical assessment of some of the recent developments in this field. 


I 
Angelic wonders: true miracles or miracles “secundum quid” ? 


At the outset a few remarks may not be out of place concerning 
one or two points that have frequently caused confusion. One of 
these is the question whether divine signs worked by good angels 
are to be treated as miracles in the strict sense or rather, as St. 
Thomas taught, as relative miracles only, miracula quoad nos or 
secundum quid. The question concerns only those effects which 
angels can perform by their natural powers, not what they might 
accomplish with the aid of some supernatural power given them 
by God. In the latter case the marvellous effect produced is not 
strictly intra ordinem totius naturae ; rather does it verify St. Thomas’s 
definition of the true miracle: “quod Deus solus facere potest’’.” 
It is to be attributed to that power proper to God alone, a share in 
which has been communicated to the angel over and above his 
natural endowment. In regard to the miracula secundum quid of 
St. Thomas, the majority of theologians now prefer to rank them 
among true miracles. In this they are following Pope Benedict XIV, 
author of the celebrated work De Beatificatione et Canonizatione 
Servorum Dei.* In favour of this wider usage of the concept of 


‘For an excellent survey of the currents of thought referred to above, see R. 
Aubert, Le probléme de l’acte de foi, 2nd edition, Louvain 1950, part two, and part 
three, chapter one, pp. 223-680. On the present position of apologetics see the illum- 
inating note by N. Dunas, O.P., “Le problémes et le statut de l'apologétique”, Rev. 
se. phil. théol., XLII (1959), 4, pp. 643-80. 

2 S. Theol., 1, q. 110, a. 4, c.; IIT, q. 43, a. I, c. 

* Naples, 1773-75. 
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true miracle is the important consideration that it enables us, in 
agreement with the practically universal usage in the Church, to 
affirm the miraculous character of many wonderful effects which 
otherwise would have to be classified as doubtful miracles or else 
as “‘quasi-miracles” or miracles “‘after a fashion” or, as one generally 
finds, “relative” miracles. To adopt the narrower definition means 
in fact excluding from the domain of the genuinely and certainly 
miraculous the great majority of the miracles found in the lives of 
the saints and belonging to the type which the Church recognizes 
as miracles in canonization processes. Not only this, it also means 
a drastic reduction in the number of true miracles in the bible, for 
it excludes many of the wonders which the Old and New Testaments 
relate concerning the prophets and apostles and even Our Lord 
Himself. It is a very substantial benefit of the wider usage, which 
it would take a lot to outweigh, that it avoids this difficulty. Nor 
does there in fact appear to be any consideration of weight to put 
in the scales against it. It is true that the miracle par excellence, the 
prototype of all lesser miracles and to that extent the typical miracle, 
is the miracle of divine omnipotence, and that there is a vast 
difference, which our terminology ought to reflect, and reflect 
clearly, between the two kinds of miracle. But this seems sufficiently 
provided for by the distinction between miracles primi ordinis and 
secundi ordinis which those who adopt the wider definition recognize, 
and have no difficulty in keeping in view, within the total class of 
true miracles. 


“Quod deus solus facere potest” 


As pointed out above, St. Thomas severely limits the number of 
true miracles by defining a miracle as a wonderful effect ““quod Deus 
solus facere potest”. This phrase needs to be carefully interpreted, 
however. Otherwise St. Thomas will be understood to limit the 
field of genuine miracles far more than he actually does. By the 
phrase “quod Deus solus facere potest” St. Thomas does not mean 
to exclude all effects other than those which created nature could 
in no way or in any circumstances accomplish, i.e., miracles quoad 
substantiam, e.g., an effect involving the direct creation of new 
matter. For one may rightly qualify as pertaining exclusively to 
divine power effects which created nature could accomplish after 
its own fashion but which God in fact produces by His own direct 
intervention. There is a rather obvious sense in which effects pro- 
duced by God directly surpass the capabilities of all created agencies. 
For what God Himself produces He produces as First Cause, thus 
imparting to the effect a unique character which immediately 
places it outside the reach of all second causes. Sometimes this 
uniqueness or transcendence will be obvious to man, as when a 
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disease which nature could cure slowly and by degrees is totally 
dispelled by God in a single instant. At other times it may be 
impossible on intrinsic grounds to distinguish from a purely natural 
event or, more frequently, from an exercise of angelic power, an 
effect which on other grounds God is certainly known to have 
produced directly. In either case there is, according to St. Thomas, 
a genuine miracle—‘‘quod Deus solus facit” or “facere potest’’.! 
To attempt to distinguish rigidly between these two descriptions of 
a miracle and to constitute the latter one the only test of a genuine 
miracle would indeed make it almost impossible in practice ever to 
affirm a miracle with certainty. For we know comparatively little 
about the limits of angelic power and there are but few effects 
which we could say certainly surpass these limits. And even in 
regard to these very few effects, e.g., raising of the dead, multiplica- 
tion of loaves, we would have to reckon with the possibility that 
angelic beings, though incapable in reality of producing them, 
might successfully simulate them, e.g., in the cases mentioned, by 
assuming the form of a dead person or by invisibly bringing food 
from elsewhere. 


An effect “perceptible to the senses” ? 


A further question: is it essential to the idea of a miracle that 
the wonderful effect be perceptible to the senses? Must our definition 
speak of an effectus sensibilis? St. Thomas is sometimes cited as 
requiring this qualification in order to make possible that feeling 
of wonder which is essentially bound up with the idea of a miracle. 
In this view an invisible prodigy, e.g., transubstantiation, would not 
qualify as a miracle in the strict sense. St. Thomas does not, however, 
include the term “‘sensible”’ in his definition and, while a miracle for 
him is essentially an effect that arouses wonder and is therefore 
somehow knowable, it may be known otherwise than by sense 
perception. Transubstantiation is a genuine miracle for St. Thomas, 
therefore, and so are the Virgin Birth and the Incarnation: for they 
are known to us by faith and, as exceptions to God’s normal laws 
even in the supernatural order, are calculated to arouse wonder.° 

It is obvious, however, that such “invisible” miracles are useless 
for apologetic purposes. Hence in our manuals of apologetics the 
qualification “sensible” is normally included in the definition of 
miracle and, provided it be made quite clear that what is here 
defined is the apologetic miracle, this usage is perfectly legitimate. 
As the present survey is concerned with miracles from the stand- 
point of apologetics, we shall follow it in the definition of miracle 
given below. 


* Cf. A. van Hove, La doctrine du miracle chez Saint Thomas, Paris 1927, pp. 23 f. 
5 Ibid., pp. 24-26. 
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Definition of miracle 


Perhaps the most convenient way to follow the current discussion 
on miracies from this point onwards is to try to set it in the frame- 
work of a provisional definition of the apologetic miracle. In this 
way we shall more easily note the new lines of development and the 
extent to which they have met with acceptance. 

We may begin with the following definition: a wonderful event, 
perceptible to the senses, directly produced by God as physical or 
moral cause. In this definition the final phrase “‘as physical or moral 
cause” is added in order to include certain preternatural effects, 
viz., effects produced by angels at God’s direction or with His 
approval (described above as miracula secundi ordinis). What is done 
by the angel in these circumstances is considered as done by God 
Himself and obviously has full value as divine testimony in favour 
of any religious claim associated with it. The adverb “directly” in 
the definition indicates an intervention here and now by God or 
by an angel, as distinct from what are known as “special 
providences” (of which more later), i.e., wonderful effects arranged 
by God by means of the normal order of secondary causes. 

Our definition of an apologetic miracle is not yet complete, 
however. Since we are dealing with miracles as expressions of God’s 
will in regard to religious matters, this factor must find a place in 
our definition. The miracle is not simply a naked exhibition of 
divine power, a purely physical event remarkable only as an 
exception to our long-standing experience of the order about us. 
It is a divine testimony, a sign of God’s approval of a religious 
doctrine or system, or of that personal holiness which it is the 
purpose of such a system to produce.® A miracle makes its appear- 
ance in a religious context and apart from this context it cannot be 
adequately understood. The total miracle is not simply the physical 
prodigy but that prodigy clothed in its religious circumstances. 
Prayer, an atmosphere of worship, a claim to divine authority, 
holiness of life, the preaching of religious doctrine—it is in con- 
junction with circumstances such as these that the abnormal 
physical event appears before us. If our definition is to be complete 
therefore, we should add to the definition already given the words: 
and offered to man as a religious sign. 


The miracle as sign 


Within this general notion of the miracle as divine sign it is 
possible to discover a number of different levels of signification. 
The miracle is a sign in more senses than one. Viewed simply as a 
transcendent physical effect it may be described as a natural or 
® S. Theol., U-Il, q. 178, a. 1 ad 3. 
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spontaneous sign of the presence of some agency whose power 
surpasses the capabilities both of men and physical nature, i.e., of 
divine power in regard to primary, angelic power in regard to 
secondary miracles. Somewhat as smoke reveals the presence of 
fire, the miracle attests the activity of a supernatural agent.’ Here 
already we find justification of the phrase “‘sign of the supernatural” 
currently so much in use to describe a miracle. Where God is 
personally the author of the prodigy we have a sign of the absolutely 
supernatural—that which transcends the entire order of creation; 
where an angel is the author we have a sign of the relatively super- 
natural—relative, that is, in regard to man. In the latter case, where 
the possibility that an evil spirit is at work must enter into the 
reckoning, the description “sign of the supernatural’”’ is in practice 
reserved to prodigies performed by good angels, the identification 
of which will, of course, involve a moral evaluation of the total 
context. And since the good angel will inevitably be acting as God’s 
agent, the miracle performed by him, no less than that produced 
directly by God, will be a sign of the divine presence. This sig- 
nification of the miracle is further developed by E. Dhanis, S.J., 
who argues that so remarkable a departure from God’s ordinary 
providence, so striking an approach by God to man, is scarcely 
conceivable unless it be accompanied by an interior gift of grace. 
To the external manifestation of God’s presence and beneficent 
power, inviting man to draw near to God, ought to correspond the 
still more persuasive promptings of divine grace in the soul. And 
since this initial grace would inevitably be followed by further 
graces, the miracle may rightly be regardly as a sign of the presence 
of an order of grace.® 

At a further stage the miracle appears as a sign of God’s approval 
of religious doctrine. The basis of this signification is what is known 
as the “relative truth”’ of the miracle, viz., the connexion established 
by the circumstances between the miracle and a religious message. 
This is doubtless the most vital sign-function the miracle is called 
on to fulfil. Again the description “sign of the supernatural” finds 
application: the miracle is here considered as God’s seal on a super- 
natural revelation, a message imparted to man beyond the exigencies 
of natural religion. 

There is yet a third aspect to the idea of the miracle as sign. As 
we have seen, the divine intervention in nature belongs to the 
supernatural order. As such it fittingly symbolizes an order of 
grace, a world of divine liberality over and above God’s natural 
providence. This symbolism is particularly appropriate when there 

* There is of course a certain ambiguity in speaking of a “natural” sign of a super- 
natural event. Inasmuch as it results from a supernatural cause the sign is itself 
supernatural. Yet, because by its very nature it demands explanation in terms of this 


cause, it may rightly be described as a natural sign of it. q 
* E. Dnanis, “Qu’est-ce qu'un miracle ?”’, Gregorianum, XL (1959), pp. 229 ff. 
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is question of an order of elevating, as distinct from purely medicinal 
grace. For elevating grace is not merely an immeasurably greater 
gift, but also proposes to man a supernatural end and is therefore 
necessarily accompanied by a divine revelation. The miracle, how- 
ever, is itself a revelation of God, however inchoate and general, 
and as such most suitably symbolizes the more perfect revelation 
of the spoken word.°® 

All these elements combine in the miracle to constitute a single 
complex sign heavily charged with supernatural significance. The 
current approach to the miraculous is inspired by a lively awareness 
of this sign-structure and the rich meaning it carries and seeks to 
draw out its implications both for apologetics and pastoral theology. 
The miracle is seen as a word or gesture of God arresting man’s 
attention and conveying a powerful appeal to his intellect and will 
to accept the supernatural and yield himself to the total claims it 
makes upon its being. In the understanding of the divine message 
a process of interpretation is involved and this will have to take 
account of the two complementary elements brought together by 
God to form the sign: the transcendant physical fact and the religious 
context that surrounds it. 


Historical evolution of the notion of miracle 


This approach to miracles has the great merit of taking account 
of the contributions made at different periods in the historical 
development of the doctrine. In the patristic period the religious 
nature and purpose of the miracle were clearly brought out, but 
were then stressed to such an extent that the aspect of physical 
transcendence was obscured. There was a tendency, found par- 
ticularly in St. Augustine, to blur the distinction between the 
natural manifestation of God in the things He has made and the 
extraordinary or supernatural intervention of God in nature. To 
the religious mind the presence and action of God reveal themselves 
on every side and the miracle is but an unusual testimony to a reality 
that is made known already by the normal course of nature. The 
value of the miracle in arousing the attention of the unbeliever and 
in attesting revelation is indeed recognized, but this is not based 
upon the special character of the miracle as an event caused by the 
direct action of God in the world. Thus the miracle is not clearly 
distinguished from special providences, in which a man may discern 
the hand of God but which do not involve any interference with the 
ordinary course of nature. In other words the religious purpose 
that is common to the miraculous and much that is non-miraculous 
tends to dim the uniqueness of the former as a physical event. In a 
world where claims to magical powers were common, the difficulty 


* Ibid., pp. 230-33. 
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of establishing this physical transcendence was keenly feit, and in 
consequence the religious context of Christian miracles was heavily 
relied upon as the factor distinguishing the divine from the diabolic 
or merely natural. It was left to the scholastics, particularly Si. 
Thomas, to undertake a thorough examination of miracles from 
the standpoint of efficient causality. Their efforts resulted in an 
unequivocal statement of the physical transcendence of the 
miraculous event. The miracle is pre-eminently an effect produced 
by God independently of the order of natural causes.'° 

In due course this latter conception found expression in the 
phrase “‘a violation of the laws of nature’’. As a result it eventually 
came in for attack from representatives of the physical sciences, 
who saw in it a direct challenge to their fundamental principle of 
determinacy. In circles where nature was viewed as a closed system, 
operating like any mechanical construction according to inevitable 
and inviolable laws, the very possibility of a miracle was rejected 
with scorn. In the ensuing controversy the miracle, not surprisingly, 
was discussed almost exclusively under the aspect of material fact, 
for it was the possibility of physical transcendence that had been 
called into question. The religious context receded into the back- 
ground, while the battle for miracles was fought as a scientific and 
metaphysical issue against the scientists and the deists. This was 
indeed a different universe of discourse from that of St. Augustine’s 
miracles. Much had been gained since his time, but a one-sided 
emphasis on the material aspect of the miracle was in danger of 
improverishing the genuine biblical concept of the divine sign." 

In reaction to this modern Catholic apologists have stressed the 
religious purpose and symbolism of the miracle, thus replacing the 
discussion in its true setting. After the rankly subjectivist reaction 
of E. le Roy and others, who went so far as to attribute to some 
mysterious power of supernatural faith the actual production of 
the miraculous fact,'* Catholic theology of miracles seems now to 
be approaching equilibrium and completeness. It is certain at any 
rate that the prevailing conception of miracles is thoroughly biblical. 
We are unmistakably in the context of the history of salvation, of 
the living God who speaks to man in the miraculous event, which 
is at once the expression of His fatherly interest in man and a 
command to submit his mind to divine truth. 


'° Cf. P. A. Liégé, O.P., “Le miracle dans la théologie catholique”, in Réflexions sur 
le miracle (Lumiére et Vie, no. 33, July 1957), pp. 64-66; J. A. Hardon, “The Concept 
of Miracle from St. Augustine to Modern Apologetics’, Theological Studies, XV 
(1954), 2, pp. 230 ff. 

" Liégé, art. cit., pp. 66-68; J. S. Lawton, Miracles and Revelation, London 1959, 
pp. 19-105. 

‘2 E. le Roy, “Essai sur la notion du miracle”, Annales de phil. chrét., CLI (1906-07). 
pp. 5-33, 166-91, 225-59. For a brief but effective critique see L. Monden, S.J., Le 
miracle signe du salut, Paris 1960, pp. 293-5. 
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Physical transcendence and the definition of miracles 


Despite the progress which has been made, however, some 
important questions still await an agreed solution. As a scarcely 
avoidable corollary of the more adequate notion of the miracle as 
divine sign, there has been a re-assessment of the role of physical 
transcendence in the miraculous event. In many minds this is 
simply a slight redistribution of emphasis, a modification in pers- 
pective inseparable from the more integral view of the miracle-sign. 
Others, however, have gone further and questioned the inclusion 
of the notion of physical transcendence in the definition of miracle. 
If the miracle (so they argue) is essentially a divine sign to man by 
which God’s presence is manifested and His will for man expressed, 
does not any prodigy in which the finger of God can be seen qualify 
for the name miracle? Why not extend the definition of miracle to 
include those special providences in which the religious mind has 
always perceived evidence of God’s fatherly interest in the human 
race? These events are universally recognized as expressing the 
mind of God, as for example when the perpetrators of some 
singularly wicked deed are one by one overtaken by some miserable 
fate, or when on opening the bible in a spirit of faith at a time of 
perplexity the eye falls upon a text which gives an unmistakable 
direction about the course to be followed. It is clear that St. 
Augustine would have commended this approach to the miraculous: 
in events such as these the spiritually-minded can find that mani- 
festation of the divine nature and will which for him is the out- 
standing characteristic of a miracle. Benedict XIV saw fit to extend 
the scholastic definition of miracle to include the “‘miracula relativa” 
of St. Thomas. Is there then any objection in principle to extending 
the definition still further to include religious prodigies which lack 
physical transcendence but are nonetheless clearly recognizable 
as divine signs? 


The problem of statistical fluctuations 


This proposal does not lack a certain appeal. It might even claim 
some scriptural support in prodigies such as the miraculous draughts 
of fishes in the Gospel or, in the history of the prophet Eliseus, the 
sudden emergence from a wood of two bears to devour the young 
boys who had mocked the prophet’s baldness.’* These are generally 
numbered among the miraculous signs of the bible, yet do not in 
themselves absolutely postulate direct divine intervention. On the 
other hand the objection is obvious that by giving a preponderant 
role to subjective factors such a view of the miraculous would leave 
the way open to illusion. It is quite likely indeed that this difficulty 


'S TV Kings, 2:23. 
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would have effectively disposed of the proposal, had not recent 
scientific theory seemed to give it a new pertinence. For scientists 
now tell us that the uniformity of nature which, given identical 
circumstances, presents itself to the mind as invariable, is a merely 
statistical, not an absolute uniformity. Some at least of those “laws 
of nature” whose validity is verified innumerable times in common 
experience are not in theory incompatible with the possibility of a 
completely unpredictable exception or “violation” arising from a 
statistical fluctuation of particles at the microcosmic level. A body 
heavier than air, for example, given a favourable arrangement of 
molecules, might in certain circumstances rise upwards against the 
pull of gravity, though the probability of this ever having happened 
in human experience is so unimaginably slight as to be practically 
equivalent to nil. The possibility is real nonetheless and so the 
question arises whether God, who seems in general to accommodate 
His activity as far as possible to the order of natural causes, may not 
make use of it in producing miracles. 

In fact we would not be doing violence to the structure of statistical 

theory (writes a recent contributor to the debate on miracles) if we were 
to say that God, in His providence, might have so “wound up” the 
universe at the beginning that fluctuations which He intends will occur 
when and where He wishes them. This would constitute a sort of mediate 
divine intervention, and the fluctuations would be observed by man as 
contrary to the ordinary course of nature. 
In other words we would have a miracle which would be exceptional 
only from the statistical, not from the metaphysical viewpoint; it 
would be simply an effect of natural providence which, in con- 
junction with a religious context, would be unmistakably recog- 
nizable as a divine sign. 

The discoveries of modern science, therefore, lend colour to the 
proposal that the element of physical transcendence, which has 
been part of the notion of miracle since scholastic times, ought not 
to be regarded as an essential part of the definition. Some miracles 
are physically transcendent, others are not: the miracle is simply a 
religious prodigy which the context identifies as a divine sign.’ 
This problem of definition has its counterpart in a problem of 
recognition. If the miracle is not necessarily a transcendent fact, 
then of course it would not be essential to establish physical trans- 
cendence before affirming the existence of a particular miracle. If 


4 J. C. Carter, S.J., “The Recognition of Miracles’, Theological Studies, XX 
(1959), 2, p. 187. The author, who is not concerned directly with the definition of a 
miracle, mentions the possibility that the above explanation of miracles may be 
excluded on theological grounds. He does not feel justified, therefore, in calling for a 
change in the common definition of miracles but feels that there should be less emphasis 
on physical transcendence in treating of their recognition. 

15 In this theory the miracle, though lacking physical, would still possess “‘semeiolo- 
gical’’ transcendence: it would still be a sign which nature has no claim to transmit or 
man to receive. Cf. Dhanis, art. cit., p. 216. 
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on the other hand physical transcendence is held to be essential to 
the notion of miracle, the question of how this transcendence is to 
be established remains to be solved. 


Physical transcendence defended 


The problem of the definition of a miracle has recently been the 
subject of a thorough examination in a remarkable article by 
E. Dhanis of the Gregorian University.’* His conclusion is that 
the bible, both in the Old and New Testament, attributes miraculous 
deeds to a special power communicated to the wonder-worker by 
God. He refers to the Old Testament description of a miracle as 
nifla’ 6t, which means “impossible sign’’, nifla’ being almost the 
equivalent of physically transcendent; to Our Lord’s description of 
His miracles as ““works of the Father”, works done “in the name 
of (i.e., by the power of) the Father’’, and especially to the recurring 
term SWvayis which is used to describe both the miracle itself and 
the power to work it. Our Lord, at the cure of the woman afflicted 
with an issue of blood, feels a SUvayis going out from Him; to 
His disciples and apostles He gives SWvayis and authority <é€ovoa) 
over the demons and to heal diseases. St. Stephen, filled with grace 
and power (Suvauis), works “wonders and great miracles” among 
the people.'? To these considerations which point to the miracle 
as an effect of special divine power Father Dhanis adds an argument 
from the words of the Vatican Council. Speaking of miracles and 
prophecies the Council says that they are a clear indication of the 
divine omnipotence and omniscience: that is to say, miracles are 
effects of divine omnipotence, prophecies of divine omniscience.'® 
Special providences divinely arranged as signs of the supernatural 
would not, however, manifest different divine attributes in the case 
of physical and intellectual prodigies (miracles and prophecies) but 
would point to the same divine activity in each case, viz., “God 
arranging by His providence the meeting of certain unusual facts 
with significant religious circumstances”.’® Finally, Father Dhanis 
argues that to disregard the element of physical transcendence in 
the definition of miracle is to weaken the probative value of the 
argument from miracles in apologetics. For in order to prove with 
certainty that a particular prodigy is a divine sign, it is not sufficient 
that it occur in conjunction with a religious context; it must also 
be demonstrated that similar prodigies are not found in non- 
religious contexts. Only then is it possible to rule out the possibility 


6 Art. cit., Gregorianum, pp. 201-41. 

7 Art. cit., pp. 217-19. 

i8* | facta scilicet divina, atque in primis miracula et prophetias, quae cum Dei 
omnipotentiam et infinitam scientiam luculenter commonstrent, divinae revelationis 
signa sunt certissima et omnium intelligentiae accommodata” (Denz. 1790). 

19 Art. cit., p. 221. 
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of chance coincidence. But how can we be quite certain that the 
prodigy is confined to religious contexts unless we establish that it 
is a physically transcendent fact ??° 

Even if one is not convinced by this last argument, Father Dhanis, 
it seems, has established his case concerning the definition of 
miracles. The Christian concept of miracle, according to the 
evidence of scripture and the mind of the Church, is that of an 
event really outside the course of nature, an exceptional to the normal 
order of things that is simply inexplicable in terms of natural causes. 


Difficies in establishing physical transcendence 


The very difficult question still remains, however, as to how this 
physical transcendence is to be recognized. There are certain extra- 
ordinary events—the raising of a dead man to life, for example, the 
instantaneous cure of advanced cancer or tuberculosis, a man 
walking on the waters of the sea—which common sense seems to 
impel us to recognize as quite impossible within the order of 
physical causes. Yet various possibilities can be suggested which 
would tend to diminish our initial certainty. Perhaps the man was 
not really dead, though he gave every appearance of being so. 
Perhaps the extraordinary cure was due to some as yet unknown 
therapeutic agency which in this one case found itself in the presence 
of all the complex conditions necessary to bring it into play. 
Perhaps there are certain freak circumstances when it is possible for 
a man to walk upon the sea. A matter of decades ago this last 
suggestion would have been just another instance of the famous 
appeal to unknown natural forces. Today, however, scientists know 
of a particular possible natural explanation for this event: a statis- 
tical fluctuation of the kind already referred to, technically known 
as Brownian movement. The following quotation from a recent 
study sums up the theory as applied to Peter’s walking on the water: 

A still atmosphere and a calm sea really consist of myriads of sub- 
— molecules moving randomly at large velocites. Now, one 

*” Tbid., pp. 224-28. 

21 In order to prove that profane contexts offer no parallel to the major religious 
prodigy, is it not sufficient to appeal to experience? If in one’s own experience and in 
the experience of others conditions exactly similar to those in which the religious 
prodigy appears always produced a totally different effect in profane contexts, is one 
not justified in concluding that no similar prodigy occurs in profane contexts? To this 
Father Dhanis would object: perhaps profane contexts will be found to contain such 
prodigies in the future. But can one be expected to take this possibility seriously in 
view of the results of such wide and varied experience in the past? 

For an investigation of alleged major prodigies outside the Catholic Church see 
Monden, op. cit., pp. 221-82. Having examined all the instances in the annals of the 
comparative study of religions that might possibly satisfy the conditions for a major 
prodgy, the author concludes: “*L’ Eglise catholique romaine, si elle ne prétend pas au 
monopole absolu—ce qui ne peut étre prouvé a cause de la nature méme de lhistoire— 


possede cependant pratiquement le monopole de ce que nous avons appelé le ‘miracle 
majeur’ ” (p. 282) 
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possible situation in which the molecules could find themselves is this: 
the air molecules immediately above Peter’s head are moving quite 
slowly, so that the resulting downward force on Peter is so diminished 
that he no longer sinks into the water; rather, the earth’s gravitational 
pull on Peter is now balanced by the unusually large buoyant force of 
the air and water. The probability of occurrence of such a situation is 
small, exceedingly small, but it can be calculated. Strictly speaking, then, 
walking on the water is not in itself an exception to physical laws.”* 

Here, then, is a natural explanation for an event which up to 
quite recently appeared physically impossible. Is there any reason 
to suppose that, as science advances further, it will not gradually 
push back the frontiers of the so-called physically impossible? Can 
one ever be absolutely certain that nature has no explanation for a 
given event? The scientist at least will consider these questions 
extremely pertinent. The more thoroughly scientific he is, the more 
rigorously he applies scientific method to the strange physical 
phenomenon before him, the more earnestly he must strive to 
bring it into relation with his existing mental picture of the physical 
world, in other words to suggest a natural explanation for it. If 
we suppose “pure science” incarnate in this person, how can we 
expect from him any other attitude except that any given physical 
event, however extraordinary, has a natural explanation, difficult 
though it may be to find it? 


Role of the religious context 


Some students of the miraculous are so impressed with the 
foregoing considerations that they are willing to concede that it is 
never, or hardly ever possible to prove physical transcendence. It 
is primarily for this reason that a number of them have advocated 
the extension of the concept of miracle described above. For others 
the definition remains unchanged, but they contend that the very 
great difficulty of establishing physical transcendence makes it 
advisable to leave it in the background in presenting the case for 
miracles. It is sufficient to establish the existence of a divine sign, 
leaving open the question if the sign rests on an event caused by 
direct divine intervention or by the mediate causality of God’s 
special providence. It seems possible to distinguish yet another 


22 'W. H. Nicholls, S.J., “Physical Laws and Physical Miracles”, Irish Theol. Quart., 
XXVII (1960), January, p. 49. The author estimates that the statistical probability 
that a man can walk on a lake for ten seconds is something in the region of 1 in 
10 19,000,000 008 According to V. Marcozzi, S.J. (“Il Miracolo”, La Scuola Cattolica, 
LXXXIII (1955), July-August, p. 293), this number, if written out in full, would reach 
from the North Pole to the Equator! 

*3Cf. D. Dubarle, “L’attitude du savant chrétien en face du fait miraculeux”’ in 
Réflexions sur le miracle, pp. 34 ff. 
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group. These insist on the necessity of establishing the physical 
transcendence of the fact, since otherwise there can be no certainty 
of the existence of a genuine miracle, but consider that this very 
transcendence can be established only with positive assistance from 
the religious context. This latter notion is to be distinguished from 
the help which traditional apologetics has always drawn from the 
context in certain circumstances. In excluding the agency of demons 
as an explanation of wonders whose physical transcendence was 
already established, but which it was not clearly beyond the power 
of spiritual beings to produce, recourse has always been had to the 
total context. The least suggestion of moral evil, or indeed of 
ugliness, banality or empty display in the total situation is taken 
as an indication of the presence of Satan. In fact the question of 
physical transcendence need never be raised at all where the cir- 
cumstances of the prodigy offend the moral sense. On the other 
hand, an unexceptionable context suggests that the wonderful 
phenomenon is to be attributed to God or His angels and this 
gradually acquires the strength of a certain conviction as the good- 
ness and moral beauty of the context become increasingly clear. The 
use of the religious context which the theologians we are now 
considering have in mind is quite different, however. They believe 
that the religious and in particular the supernatural context plays a 
necessary and positive part in establishing the physical transcen- 
dence and therefore the reality of the miracle. Only thus is it possible 
to overrule the doubts which science begets by its legitimate 
hesitations. 

But surely, one may ask, these hesitations. legitimate though 
they may be at the level of pure science, are overruled already by 
some simple considerations of a philosophical order? The scientist 
is not in fact pure science incarnate; though by profession a scientist, 
he is first and foremost a man, a being whose mental horizons 
cannot be confined within the limits of the purely scientific. He 
possesses and utilizes that fundamental philosophical—or, perhaps 
better, pre-philosophical—equipment which is part of the human 
endowment and provides the basis for the countless certainties 
which are the indispensable support of right thinking and even of 
the practical affairs of life. As a scientist who is also a human being 
he may not exclude the possibility that there is a transcendent cause 
for the prodigy before him. As a philosopher, even of the common- 
sense kind, he is expected to be aware of and interested in not only 
the existence of God but also God’s power to intervene directly in 
His creation and, given a sufficient reason, the probability of His 
using it. In any case the professional philosopher, with his developed 
awareness of a hierarchically arranged, divinely governed universe, 
is at hand to supply a scientific—using the word in its wider, more 
traditional sense—demonstration of these truths. 
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Proving physical transcendence 


Suppose, then, we have a scientist who, though rigorously faithful 
to scientific method, grants the possibility at least of a direct super- 
natural intervention in nature. What conclusion can he reach about 
Peter’s walking on the water, or about the instantaneous dis- 
appearance of a cancerous tumour? According to some, of whom 
Dhanis is a notable representative, he can be certain that these 
events are preternatural, strict exceptions to the natural order. They 
do not merely lack a natural explanation in our present state of 


‘knowledge: they are naturally inexplicable and in that sense viola- 


tions of the laws of nature. But what of the possibility, described 
above, of statistical fluctuations or some other, as yet unknown 
explanation? To this question Dhanis replies, in the course of an 
interesting analysis of the nature of certitude to which it is impossible 
to do full justice in the present survey, that the fantastically remote 
possibility of a statistical exception (this is the “explanation” he is 
considering) cannot rob the mind of genuine certainty that no such 
exception will be witnessed.** In the practical affairs of life wo do 
not allow the mere abstract possibility of error to influence us v hen 
we have sufficient positive grounds for making a certain judgment. 


It is possible that my next meal will be poisoned, or that the bridge 
over the river will collapse as I am crossing it, or that I will live to 
the age of five hundred. Nevertheless I cheerfully discount all these 
frightening possibilities. They are quite incapable of disturbing the 
calm certainty with which I assent to the contrary in each case. 
Unless the will regularly intervened to preclude serious considera- 
tion by the mind of such utterly remote, unsupported possibilities, 
action would be paralyzed and human life rendered impossible. 
But, continues Dhanis, something similar holds true in the 
speculative order, that is to say, in the academic pursuit of know- 
ledge. It is true that here there is not the same urgency to come to 
a firm decision free from the distracting fear of being mistaken. 
The scientist, the scholar have more time at their disposal. What 
would be unreasonable hesitation in the presence of preponderant 
evidence in a matter of direct and pressing practical import may 
well be quite reasonable in scientific research. In the latter field 
stronger guarantees of certainty are possible and may legitimately 
be demanded. Nevertheless the process by which the scholar or 
scientist acquires knowledge is not basically different from that of 
the ordinary man. Though methodical training has perfected his 
mental powers for the performance of a specialized function, the 
psychological process by which he acquires certainty follows the 


24 E. Dhanis, “Un chainon de la preuve du miracle” in Problemi scelti di teologia 
contemporanea, Rome 1954, pp. 63-86. 
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common pattern. Even in scientific research there comes a stage 
when certainty may no longer be deferred by the contemplation of 
contrary hypotheses lacking all positive evidence. The slow march 
of the scientific mind would be slower still if at a certain junction 
the will did not command a firm assent of the mind to sufficient 
evidence.”® 

Applying this to the question now under consideration, viz., 
whether one may be certain, for example, that walking on the water 
is not to be attributed to a statistical fluctuation, one is entitled to 
conclude that such certainty is demanded by the evidence. And this 
certainty meets the demands of speculative truth. In that sense it is 
genuine scientific certainty. From this it inevitably follows that if 
a man does walk upon the water or—to take an example from the 
biological sphere—if a serious organic disease is immediately and 
completely cured, this must be attributed to the activity of a 
transcendent being. In other words it is sometimes possible to 
prove with certainty the physical transcendence of an effect solely 
from an examination of the effect itself. The circumstances when 
this is possible are determined by Dhanis as follows: 

First, the phenomenon must depart from the habitual course of nature 
observed in very many and very varied circumstances. Further, it must 
appear in an ordinary environment, so as to exclude the suspicion that 
unusual natural circumstances or new artificial factors may be responsible. 
Finally, there must be no knowledge of the existence of a phenomenon 
of the same type and more or less comparable, unless perhaps it be a 
sacred prodigy, intelligible precisely as an exception to natural laws.”6 
It will be noticed that the grounds on which certainty of physical 
transcendence is based are inductive: experience of millions of 
instances, constantly subject to fresh verification by men everywhere, 
provides within certain limits sure knowledge of what given natural 
causes must inevitably, or on the other hand, cannot at all 
accomplish. Dhanis insists that in this process of certainty the 
religious context plays no part. Only at a later stage does it enter 
into consideration. When physical transcendence is established, the 
religious context then points to the adequate reason which makes 
it worthy of divine wisdom to depart from that system of secondary 
causes established at the beginning for the ordering of the universe. 
This reason is the spiritual good of rational creatures, to which the 
entire order of secondary causes is subservient.”’ At a further stage, 
of course, the religious context will serve another function: it will 
specify what exactly the divine sign is meant to attest, e.g., that the 
wonder-worker speaks with divine authority. All this is not to say, 
however, that there is no consideration of the context in establishing 
the prodigy’s transcendence of physical laws. The second of the 

*5 Loc. cit., pp. 74-76. 


26 Qu’est-ce qu-un miracle?”’, p. 213. Cf. “Un chainon ...”, p. 66. 
* Tbid., pp. 13 ff. 
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the three conditions required by Dhanis for a major prodigy 
demands that the prodigy appear in an ordinary environment. This 
will exclude the operation of some new or unknown force, while 
the first and third conditions which, taken together, imply a clear 
departure from a sequence repeatedly observed exclude any 
explanation by causes already known.** What is not necessary in 
Dhanis’s view in order to establish the prodigy’s transcendence of 
physical laws is an appeal to the religious circumstances of the 
context to show that God is here communicating a religious message 
and is therefore responsible for the total prodigy. 


Another view: the sign-structure as guarantee of physical transcendence 


This brings us to the crucial point of difference between Dhanis’s 
view and that of certain other writers on miracles. This latter view 
is characterized by varying degrees of scepticism about the possibility, 
at least in practice, of establishing the physical transcendence of 
miraculous events independently of a consideration of the religious 
context. The qualification “‘at least in practice” is necessary as 
there can be no doubt that, given certain happenings, e.g., a dead 
man raised to live, the feeding of thousands of people with a few 
loaves, it would readily be conceded that the impossibility of a 
natural explanation can be established with certainty. In reality, 
however, such facts are not given, strictly speaking. We depend for 
our knowledge of them on observation and testimony and this 
immediately opens the door to various possibilities which militate 
against a certain judgment. Appeal is made to the religious context, 
therefore, for evidence of a free and intelligent being acting for a 
religious purpose. Until such evidence is clearly discernible one can 
scarcely ever be certain that the prodigy is not the result of natural 
causes. In other words one can never be sure of physical transcen- 
dence until one has taken account of the sign-structure of the 
prodigy. It is the coincidence of an apparently transcendent effect 
with significant religious circumstances that unmistakably points to 
divine causality. Order, finality, the framework of a religious dialogue 
between God and man—these cannot result from the chance opera- 
tion of natural forces. 


Sign of the supernatural 


This conclusion has been reached, one observes, with the aid of 
a rather general consideration of the religious context. The abnor- 
mality of the effect, its apparently transcendent character, joined to 
clear evidence of some free agency motivated by a religious purpose, 
results in a certain conviction of direct divine intervention. Recently, 


8 Ibid., p. 214. 
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however, there is an apparently growing body of opinion which 
demands a more discerning examination of the religious quality of 
the total situation as a necessary condition of real conviction of 
the existence of a miracle. The supporters of this view demand 
some appreciation of the supernatural quality of the divine sign in 
its total structure. If the miracle is a “sign of the supernatural’’— 

and here one should recall the rather complex signification designated 
by this heading—some intimation, however weak and fitful, of the 
existence and meaning of the supernatural, indeed some orientation 
towards it, however obscure and rudimentary, is manifestly required 
if the sign is to be recognized. To illustrate this one may take the 
example of the red light which in certain circumstances is a sign to 
the motorist to stop. Its meaning will be understood only if the 
motorist is already aware of the significance of the sign. The success- 
ful communication of the message is the result of the association of 
the external sign with the internal mental awareness of its 
significance. The former without the latter is ineffective. Similarly 
with the miraculous sign.2* The miracle is a proclamation of the 
existence of the supernatural and of God’s invitation to man to 
accept a supernatural destiny. The abnormal event by which the 
mind’s attention is arrested is part of a complex but unified message 
which witnesses to the irruption of the supernatural into the 
universe. In the well-chosen words of Father Liégé, O.P., the 
distinguished theologian of Le Saulchoir: 

As an unusual and beneficent event, it reveals the God of grace and 
paternal tenderness; as an act of healing, it announces spiritual salvation 
and the eschatological universe; as an historical event it manifests the 
coming of God in history. In short, its entire significance attests the 
coming of the Kingdom, the presence of the God who vivifies and saves, 
who takes pity on the human condition: it announces the Gospel.*° 


Discerning the supernatural sign 


But what if the idea of the supernatural is wholly foreign to the 
mind; if a man, to use Newman’s phrase, has not been already in 
some way “looking out for Christ”, unaware though he may be 
of the identity of him whose advent he expects? How can he hope 
to read correctly the divine message if he is devoid of interior 
receptiveness for it? The mere knowledge that God exists and, as 
omnipotent creator and ruler of the universe, can intervene in 
nature, if He so desires, to produce physically impossible effects 
will be a quite inadequate mental preparation for the interpretation 
of the miraculous sign. It is a long way from recognition of the 


*° Cf. E. Masure, “Le miracle comme signe”, Rev. sc. phil. théol., XLII (1959), 
2, pp. 274 ff. 
3° Liégé, art. cit., p. 79. 
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possibility of such divine intervention to a certain judgment that it 
has actually taken place. Not only the scientist, exposed to the 
occupational hazard of scepticism, but also the trained philosopher 
will almost inevitably fall short of such certainty, if he lacks the 
ability to discern the supernatural quality surrounding the prodigy. 
For philosophy, it is pointed out, may well add its own hesitations 
to those of science when it comes to the final decision in a particular 
case. The philosopher, whose book is the ordered universe of sensible 
experience, cannot but feel a great reluctance to admit that a depar- 
ture from the order of secondary causes has occurred. His realization 
that this is possible will be counterbalanced by the evidence of a 
system, apparently universal in operation, whereby God in fact 
leaves the world to run according to a pre-arranged plan and leaves 
man to work out his spiritual salvation within that plan. The 
Creator, though near to man by His sustaining power, is nevertheless, 
from the standpoint of personal relationships, remote and un- 
familiar. God deals with man impersonally and indirectly, externally 
through the things which He has made and which speak of Him 
but obscurely, even though unmistakably, internally through the 
stern voice of conscience, which reveals the God of justice and 
retribution.*! 

When one further considers that the only last end of man that 
lies within the horizons of philosophy as such is a purely natural 
one, for the acquisition of which no supernatural intervention 
would seem to be required, is there not still greater reason for 
believing that the philosopher we are considering will find it 
extremely difficult to arrive at certainty that a direct divine inter- 
vention has occurred; that God has finally made a direct and quite 
unprecedented approach to man, thus revealing himself as a being 
who holds himself absolutely bound by no conventions where man’s 
interests are concerned, as one indeed with whom it would be quite 
easy to associate the concern of a loving Father for His children? 

The situation is totally different, however, where a secret longing 
for the supernatural already exists. There is no question here, of 
course, as these writers are careful to insist, of a true exigency for 
the supernatural order. We know that no such exigency exists in 
man. Grace, however, can evoke in the soul a desire for the super- 
natural destiny to which man is in fact called; and it is certain that 
the divine inspirations do gradually orientate the souls of all men 
of good-will towards supernatural faith. And even leaving aside 
the question of grace, is man not naturally conscious of his own 
insufficiency, of the desirability of reaching completion through 
some form of communion with the Absolute? It is the contention 
of these writers that some such desire for the supernatural, even if 
it be experienced as no more than a vague desire for transcendence, 

Cf. ibid., pp. 75 f. 
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a hankering after a closer relationship with God, even a longing 
for purification and redemption, enlarges the horizons of the mind 
and attunes the whole personality to a world of higher realities. 
Thus it may well be the decisive factor in the discernment of the 
miraculous sign.** 

Clearly, it is a very general sense of the word, one that in its 
minimum and therefore essential connotation does not go beyond 
an attitude of openness to a more intimate approach of God, that 
these writers have in mind when they speak of a desire for the 
supernatural in this context. Equally clearly it involves a moral 
attitude and raises the question of supernatural help and illumination, 
factors to which we shall presently have to return. Given this mental 
and spiritual preparation the miraculous sign, to borrow a phrase 
of Monsignor Knox, can easily “have its way”. Here, as in the 
theory described immediately previously—of which this is a 
homogeneous but striking development—there is reciprocal action 
of fact and context in the movement of the mind to full conviction 
of the presence of a miracle. The new elements are the stress on the 
subjective factor and the setting in relief of the evangelical, salvific 
or supernatural quality of both the miraculous effect and its setting. 
Between the latter two—fact and context—there exists a kind of 
affinity. based on the supernatural, which enables them to combine 
harmoniously to form a single supernatural sign. A similar affinity 
between the sign thus constituted and the person to whom it is 
addressed enables it to be recognized and understood. Just as the 
association of various significant circumstances makes known the 
approach of an expected guest, so the divine presence is recognized 
in a combination of related factors. The strange, unaccustomed fact 
arrests and compels the mind’s attention, investing the doctrinal 
message accompanying it with a force and authority it would not 
otherwise possess. Further, as we have seen above, it is itself 
suggestive of a loving and intimate divine approach to man. It is 
this total manifestation, in which the Word of God is not merely 
heard as doctrine but seen as event, that brings the light of con- 
viction to the mind. Thus it is on the coming together, within a 
supernatural framework, of three distinct but cognate factors—fact, 
context and person—that the success of the whole process depends.** 


Such, in broad outline are the main trends in current thinking 


32 Masure, art. cit., pp. 276 ff. The author is inspired by the thought of M. Blondel 
which he regards as of the first importance for apologetics. A considerably more 
reserved attitude towards Blondel is found in A. Michel, “Miracle et foi”, Ami du 
clergé, 3 Sept. 1959, pp. 524 ff. 

33 Cf. Liégé, art. cit., pp. 76 ff. 
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about the nature and recognition of miracles. It is time to attempt 
some assessment of the different approaches to the problem and 
of the extent to which they can be regarded as complementary in 
an integral apologetic of miracles. 


Assent to physical transcendence: at what moment is it justified ? 


In the first place, what answer are we to give to the question 
if it be possible and necessary to establish physical transcendence 
without any aid from the religious context? Dhanis, as we saw, 
replies in the affirmative. Given a major religious prodigy, one is 
certain from an examination of the fact itself and of its physical 
circumstances that it has a transcendent cause. But such a 
phenomenon remains unintelligible as long as there is no explanation 
of the extraordinary departure from the normal order of the universe 
which it represents. The religious context, however, which, taken in 
conjunction with the exceptional effect, gives the whole event the 
appearance of a divine sign, supplies the explanation, viz., the 
highest good of rational creatures, which the miracle is intended to 
serve. Had the context been profane, it would have been necessary, 
admittedly, to revise the judgment of physical transcendence because 
the latter would then have been unintelligible (though at the same 
time Dhanis insists that one can be certain of never finding an effect 
with the three characteristics of a major prodigy in a purely profane 
context).*4 

The question will naturally occur to one if in this theory the 
religious context does in fact play no part, as Dhanis claims, in the 
recognition of physical transcendence. Is it possible, while conceding 
that the prodigy as a physical event remains unintelligible apart 
from the religious character of the context, to qualify as certain the 
judgment which affirms this physical transcendence prior to a 
recourse to the context? What is the mental state of a person who 
on the one hand affirms something as true, on the other hand does 
not see how it makes sense? Is such an attitude possible, or will the 
absence of intelligibility—at the precise moment under considera- 
tion—in what one is being led to affirm prevent one from actually 
affirming it? Apart from a recourse to the context there is a conflict 
between the certainty of physical transcendence which the nature of 
the effect seems to justify and the puzzlement which the admission 
of such transcendence entails. How then is it possible to affirm 
physical transcendence with certainty, i.e., without fear of error? 
It is clear that one cannot affirm it with final security—a question 
still remains to be answered. It seems, however, that if one could 
separate from one another the various stages involved in the mental 
process here under consideration and allow no reciprocal action 

%4 “Qu’est-ce qu’un miracle?”’, p. 215. 
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between them, the situation would be as Dhanis has described it: 
in the first place a certain judgment of physical transcendence on the 
basis of human experience of what natural forces can and cannot 
accomplish; secondly, amazement at the implication of this judg- 
ment, viz., disorder introduced into the universe, and finally, 
recognition of the presence of an explanation for this disorder in 
the religious context of the prodigy. To this extent one finds Dhanis’s 
explanation acceptable. And since it is the duty of apologetic science 
to identify and arrange in order the various logical steps by which 
it is possible to arrive at certainty concerning the credibility of the 
Christian religion, this explanation represents a valuable con- 
tribution to the apologetics of miracles. But of course in practice 
the four stages mentioned above act and react on one another 
and one can hardly fee/ certain about physical transcendence until 
recourse to the religious context has conferred final intelligibility 
upon it. 


Statistical fluctuations providentially arranged ? 


One reservation seems necessary, however, in regard to what 
Dhanis says about the possibility of establishing physical transcen- 
dence with certainty. It concerns what is known as a statistical 
exception improperly so called, namely the occurrence of a fluctua- 
tion with an infinitesmally small statistical probability precisely at 
the moment required to constitute a divine sign, because God has 
planned this from the beginning. While the evidence of the bible 
seems to exclude this as a possible explanation of how miracles are 
brought about, it can scarcely be excluded by reason. It is only in 
regard to true, i.e., chance statistical exceptions that one 1s entitled 
to refuse to consider seriously the possibility of their occurrence. 
Once one begins to reckon with the contingency that God has 
willed that the fluctuation occur in human experience in order to 
serve a religious purpose, then a new factorhas entered in and one 
is no longer concerned with a merely statistical possibility. It is 
perfectly reasonable, in practical and, within narrower limits, even 
in speculative matters, to cut short the hesitations prompted by the 
mere abstract possibility of error. Ultimately it is respect for human 
nature, for the limitations imposed on the human mind in its 
acquisition of knowledge by its creaturely and specifically human 
condition that demands such an interposition of the will com- 
manding the intellect to give certain assent to adequate evidence.* 
But whereas a chance fluctuation of fantastically small probability 
may be said to represent no more than an abstract possibility, we 
cannot say the same of a fluctuation that may have been willed by 


35 Cf. J. de Vries, S.J., “Zum Problem der nicht-absoluten Gewissheit”, Scholastik, 
XXXIV (1959), 4, pp. 491 ff. 
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God at the first moment of creation. The probability of such a 
fluctuation occurring is, in fact, no less, if no greater, than that of 
miracles occurring at all and so, given a major religious prodigy, 
all one is entitled to conclude, on rational grounds, is that the 
prodigy is either a physically transcendent event or is the result of 
a microcosmic fluctuation providentially arranged from the beginn- 
ing of time.* 
Divine intervention confirmed 


It will be clear that the certitude with which the above conclusion 
is reached, to the exclusion of any explanation of the prodigy by 
chance, is non-absolute or “‘free’’, depending in some measure on a 
free decision of the will. It will therefore be capable of being further 
strengthened. If, for example, instead of a single major prodigy, 
one finds several, all occurring in a religious context, then there are 
further grounds for excluding the agency of some as yet undiscovered 
physical law or of some chance statistical fluctuation. This con- 
sideration is capable of being appreciated by anybody: its force 
does not depend on any personal feeling for the religious, on any 
special powers of perception rooted in a moral attitude; it has 
universal, wholly logical value and therefore finds a place in the 
scientific (i.e. methodical) demonstration of the ability of human 
reason to recognize the presence of the miraculous. The scientist in 
particular will know what value to attach to the presence of a single 
constant, viz., a religious context, in these prodigies. For nothing is 
more characteristic of scientific method than the conviction that 
when a particular phenomenon always appears in association with 
a certain factor, which remains the sole constant in a great variety 
of other circumstances, the explanation of the phenomenon is to 
be sought in this factor. 

Moreover, when the prodigies are linked together by some cir- 
cumstance to form a unified group, e.g., when a single complex cure 
involves a series of exceptional physiological transformations or, 
more strikingly still, when a large number of cures are associated 
with a particular place, such as Lourdes, or with a particular person, 
such as Christ—then the hypothesis of a natural explanation becomes 
quite absurd.*” 

Lourdes is, of course, the great show-place of the miraculous in 


°° An attempt by Dhanis (“Un chainon ...”, pp. 71 f.) to exclude, on rational 
grounds, the second of the above alternatives has been criticized by Carter (art. cit., pp. 
187-90) as based on an erroneous conception of certain modern developments in 
physical science. 

Other writers seek to establish the same conclusion in regard to certain classes of 
miracles by arguing that not all the laws of nature have a statistical basis. Physiological 
processes in particular are generally held not to be ruled by statistical laws. Cf. 
Marcozzi, art. cit., pp. 290-92. 

57 Cf. Monden, op. cit., pp. 281 ff.; Dhanis, “Un chainon.. .’’, p. 84. 
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modern times and one cannot insist too much on the significance 
of what has been happening there over the past hundred years. If 
one fact stands out clearly from the evidence provided in that 
period, it is that the incidence of the wonderful healing effects is 
totally unpredictable—for all kinds of diseases are cured in extremely 
varied circumstances and the cases cured are paralleled more or 
less exactly by thousands of others in which no cure is granted. Also, 
the cures are entirely independent of any subjective state of religious 
faith or emotion—for even infants are among those cured. The sole 
constant is the general religious context: invocation of God in the 
name of the Immaculate Virgin.** The scientist must despair of 
harmonizing the fact of Lourdes with his laws and theories of the 
physical universe, for everything about it runs counter to the 
principle of physical determinacy which is basic to all his research. 
There is absolutely nothing to suggest that what is here at work is 
some as yet undiscovered natural force. Everything rather affirms 
that the effects produced belong to a different world from that of 
scientific investigation, a world where free choice, not physical 
laws, is the controlling force. These effects are not merely un- 
explained in the present state of scientific knowledge; they point 
positively to an explanation outside the scope of scientific inves- 
tigation. If the scientist is to perceive this, however, he must be 
prepared to grant that his point of view as a scientist takes in only 
a section of reality and that an integrally human approach to the 
problem must take account of the possibility of a divine inter- 
vention in the world. Otherwise he will be rigidly restricted to the 
verdict “explanation unknown”, which is the only one possible to 
physical science as such, and will continue the hopeless search for 
a purely physical antecedent common to all the miraculous cures. 


Consideration of sign-structure essential 


What is here being demanded of the scientist—as of all others 
who would recognize a miracle for what it is—is in fact a certain 
minimum appreciation of the aspect of the prodigy as religious sign. 
He must be capable of seeing some indications of religious purpose 
in the series of exceptional events before him. It will be recalled 
that in all the views about miracles discussed above, that of Dhanis 
included, appeal is made at some stage to the light thrown upon the 
prodigy by its sign-function. For Dhanis this aspect of the event 
merely eliminates the necessity of revising an already certain judg- 
ment of physical transcendence by conferring intelligibility upon it 
from the point of view of the total order of the universe. For others, 
it is an essential factor in reaching certainty of divine causality. 


38 These points are excellently treated by J. J. McGreevy, “The Lourdes Miracles”’, 
Irish Eccl. Record, LXXXIX (1958), February, pp. 115-20. 
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All are agreed, however, on the need to take the sign-function into 
consideration if one is finally to rest secure in affirming a miracle. 

But does such an appreciation of the sign-function of miracles 
really fall within the scope of natural reason? Perhaps it requires 
the illumination of supernatural grace? This question inevitably 
arises in view of the opinions of those writers who insist upon the 
supernatural character of the miracle-sign and the consequent need 
for some openness to the supernatural in the soul if the sign is to 
be recognized. 


The powers of natural reason 


One need not hesitate to reply that a certain general appreciation 
of the sign-structure of miracles lies well within the field of a purely 
rational enquiry. Prayer to God, the expectation of a heavenly 
response, the moral excellence of the wonder-worker, the religious 
character of the doctrine he preaches, an explicit appeal to the 
miracle as a proof of a claim to divine authority—all these are easily 


‘ capable of observation. And once observed and the possibility of 


divine signs recognized, the evidence they supply for the actual 
presence of such a sign is rather obvious. Here it is necessary to 
insist that natural reason, on the whole, looks with favour on the 
suggestion of miraculous intervention by God in the world. Any 
repugnance to this idea arising from universal experience of a system 
of secondary causes operating without outside interference is fully 
offset by other considerations well within the compass of natural 
reason, e.g., man’s universal moral wretchedness when left without 
supernatural enlightenment; God’s infinite goodness as known from 
His creation, indeed a certain broad presentiment, suggested by the 
divine authorship of human parenthood, of God’s fatherly interest 
in the individual; the obvious fittingness of miracles as expressions 
of the will of the Lord of nature and their efficacy as divine signs 
should God decide to use them. There is no real obstacle then to 
the recognition of the sign-structure of miracles by the resources 
of speculative human reason. 

What then is one to say of the demand now being widely made 
for a supernatural orientation in the soul as a necessary condition 
for the recognition of miracles? And what is the function of super- 
natural grace in bringing about this requisite spiritual preparation ? 
What place remains for these factors if natural reason is capable of 
recognizing miracles with certainty? 

In dealing with this problem one must first recall that the super- 
natural orientation here in question is not at all the same thing as 
a desire for the supernatural order in the strict theological sense. 
As explained earlier, a much more general attitude of mind is meant: 
an ill-defined feeling of insufficiency whose maximum content would 
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not exceed openness to the idea of personal divine advances to the 
soul or secret longings for a system of particular providences flowing 
from God’s loving care for the individual. Now while there can be 
no doubt that grace will be required if such an attitude is to gain a 
firm foothold in the heart of the individual, the conception is one 
that commends itself to natural reason, as is clear from the con- 
siderations mentioned in the preceding paragraph—however alien 
it be to minds long conditioned by deism and poisoned by a false 
humanism.*® The fittingness of the kind of direct divine approach 
involved in miracles is something that natural reason can 
well appreciate and consequently, should it find itself in the presence 
of the miraculous, it will not be so completely taken by surprise as 
to miss the significance of what has taken place. 


The role of grace 


In the concrete circumstances in which men actually approach the 
study of the miraculous, however, grace normally plays an impor- 
tant part in the process of discernment. It is obvious that one cannot 
immediately equate what human reason as such can establish with 
what lies within the reach of a given individual. In various ways the 
resources of the latter will almost certainly fall short of that ratio 
recta which, apart from any supernatural illumination, can recognize 
the presence of the miraculous. The normal person who becomes 
interested in miracles is likely to be largely dependent on second- 
hand reports, to be incapable of scientific investigation, to have little 
or no philosophical training, and these limitations will tend to 
reduce to below the level of certainty his assent to the existence of 
a genuine miracle. What he will then perceive is a series of con- 
verging probabilities, each of which taken singly leaves him quite 
unsatisfied. Nor will the mere addition of one probability to another 
enable him to acquire genuine certitude, for if each indication in 
itself can be deceptive, so may the whole series. Nevertheless the 
total evidence contained in this series of probabilities may be 
capable of begetting certain recognition of a miraculous sign and— 
in the case of a person on the road to belief—thereby establishing 
a secure foundation for the act of faith. The explanation lies in the 
converging direction of the various probabilities. The exceptional 
physical event and the many details of the religious context do in 
fact reveal a pattern of God’s salvific will directly intervening in 
the world. Even as highly probable but not quite certain individual 
indications, taken compositely they do constitute a “sign of the 
supernatural” which is capable of producing conviction. 

To interpret this evidence, however, something more is required 


%® See Aubert, op. cit., pp. 679 ff., for an account of the widespread modern anti- 
pathy to the claims of a transcendent, personal God. 
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than that vague aspiration for transcendence which we have main- 
tained above lies within the horizons of natural reason. In proportion 
as the full resources of ratio recta are absent, the role of intuitive 
processes must increase if the many details of the picture are to be 
synthesized to form an ordered and intelligible pattern. It is here 
that the powerful influence of moral rectitude and of the divine 
grace which makes it possible becomes apparent. The greater the 
sympathy with the message which the divine sign is intended to 
convey; the closer the affinity or “connaturality” between the 
enquiring subject and the end towards which the sign ultimately 
points, the more easily perceptible is the integral pattern apart 
from which the sign is meaningless. But this “connaturality” simply 
means that the will is ordered aright towards its Summum Bonum; 
and since in the present order this supreme good is supernatural, it 
is obvious that the perceptive faculty we are dealing with is bound 
up with the activity of grace in the soul. By inclining the will towards 
the good to which the miracle is pointing, grace sets the intellect 
free to appreciate the full force of the evidence testifying to the 
existence of that good and to the offer of it which God is now making. 
The greater the love of the supernatural thus aroused in the soul, 
the more skilfully will it be able to arrange and interpret the various 
indications, many of them of extreme delicacy, which constitute 
the supernatural sign. On the other hand, the nearer an individual 
approaches, by natural endowment and training, to the perspicacity 
and lofty serenity which characterize ratio recta, the less necessary 
this supernatural assistance becomes; for then it is possible for the 
process of discernment to approximate more and more to a com- 
pletely rational, logical investigation, while the role of intuition— 
or of what Si. Thomas calls judgment per inclinationem—is cor- 
respondingly reduced.*° 


Conclusion 


Along these lines it is clearly possible to harmonize to a high 
degree the different views about miracles presented above. There 
is no need—indeed it would be extremely foolish—to reject the 
modern developments emphasizing the supernatural character of 
the miraculous sign and the vital importance of subjective elements, 
including grace, in the total process of discernment. This approach 
is fully consonant with the role of miracies as made known in the 
bible and has made a valuable contribution towards the construction 
of a more realistic apologetic. Rightly understood, it does not 


49 For the above account of the role of grace in the discernment of miracles I am 
indebted to N. Dunas, O.P. in Bulletin Thomiste, 1X (1954-56), 3, pp. 722-34. Cf. 
Josef Triitsch, “Glaube und Erkenntnis” in Triitsch-Feiner-Bockle, Fragen der 
Theologie heute, Einsiedeln 1957, pp. 61-67. 
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jeopardize the strictly rational character of the apologetic proof 
from miracles, to safeguard which is perhaps the main concern of 
the school of thought so ably represented by Father Dhanis.* It is 
quite possible to maintain the power of unaided human reason to 
prove with certainty the supernatural origin of the Christian religion 
—a proposition which enjoys the authority of the Church’s magis- 
terium*2—and at the same time to give full value to the nature of 
miracles as supernatural signs. In the tension set up by these two 
opposite poles lies considerable promise of further progress in the 
difficult and as yet unfinished scholastic treatise on apologetics. 
KEVIN MCNAMARA 

41 Cf. G. Thils, Orientations de la théologie,‘ Louvain 1958, pp. 87 f. 

42 E.g., in the encyclical Humani Generis of Pope Pius XII: ““quamvis tam multa ac 
mira signa externa divinitus disposita sint quibus vel solo naturali rationis lumine 
divina christianae religionis origo certo probari possit”. Denz. 2305. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Some Moral Problems and Depth Psychology 


The title of the work which is the subject of this Note is perhaps too 
wide and too unspecific.'! The sub-title gives a better idea of its content: 
it is concerned with psychological disturbances in their bearing upon 
the moral life and upon the priest’s care of souls. Its stated aim is to 
provide ‘a compendium of practical psychology which contains a 
certain minimum of information to which we feel every priest should be 
introduced”. Father Hagmaier, author of Part I on “Psychological 
Perspectives”, developed his material in the course of a series of lectures 
to and ensuing discussions with newly ordained priests in Boston. Father 
Gleason writes Part II, “Moral Perspectives’. The dual authorship 
device, as here used, does not seem entirely to succeed. There is inevitably 
much moral discussion in the psychology section and much psychological 
material in the moral section; so that there is some overlapping and 
repetition. But the authors achieve a marked co-ordination of thought 
and uniformity of style. 

The latter achievement is not an unmixed blessing. There is too much 
in this book of two sorts of jargon, ‘““Americanese”’ and “‘psychologese”’, 
and these are both as unlovely as the words we have used to name them. 
Something like Sir Ernest Gower’s Plain Words and ABC of Plain Words 
should be compulsory reading for all psychologists. One recalls 
Chesterton’s quip about Americans in a hurry; having no time to say 
“lift” they say “elevator”. Our authors must speak of the “material the 
patient is verbalising’, when they mean “what the patient is saying”. 
“The only person at hand” becomes “the only neighbourhood figure’’. 
“A man’s means” becomes his “financial potentials”. “Anxiety about 
choice of a job” becomes “‘a counselling difficulty which centers on a 
job choice’. And so on... . until, instead of asking housekeepers to take 
careful note of telephone calls, priests are giving them “special instruc- 
tions to facilitate the communication process”. Gowers worried about 
the time and public money wasted in the Civil Service by such 
“gobbledygook”. The worst of it is that much of this sort of writing 
just is not English. “Longitudinal objectives” are not “long-term 
objectives”. Nobody (and no thing either) could be, what the priest is 

! Moral Problems Now. Modern Techniques and Emotional Conflicts. By George 


Hagmaier, C.S.P., and Robert W. Gleason, S.J. Sheed and Ward, London 1960. 
Pp. 290. Price 2Is. 
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here called, a “referral source’, and there is no such thing as a referral 
contact. And that is not a matter of opinion; it is a matter of English. 
Verbal inflation leads to other sorts of pompousness, as when a few pages 
about referring patients to the right social service agencies are presented 
as an “attempt to outline what might be called a ‘philosophy of referral’ 
...” This kind of talk has become a cliché on the continent and we are 
better without it in English. In general, the more psychologists can avoid 
jargon and talk plain English, the more they will earn our respect and 
gain our confidence. 

But the book is much more and better than the style. Priest writers 
in this field deserve our sympathy and our encouragement. Pope Pius XII 
said to psychologists: 


Be assured that the Church follows your research . . . with warm interest and 
best wishes. You work on a terrain that is very difficult. Your activity, however, 
is capable of achieving precious results for . . . the knowledge of the soul in 
general, for the religious dispositions of man and for their development. May 
Providence and divine grace light your path. 


Priests studying in this field can surely feel that they in a special way 
received the Pope’s blessing. Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason deserve the 
gratitude of priests for providing them with valuable knowledge and 
noble example. The book is pervaded by compassion for the mentally 
and emotionally sick. No priest will read it without having his pastoral 
understanding deepened, without resolving to be more compassionate 
in the confessional, more patient in the parlour. 

A chapter on “the psychology of human weakness” gives useful 
practical hints on how to help penitents in respect of each of the Ten 
Commandments. There are valuable passages on the distinction between 
Conscience and Superego, on the difference of real from neurotic guilt. 
The chapters on masturbation and alcoholism are very helpful. In his 
chapter on scrupulosity, Father Hagmaier makes important and con- 
vincing criticisms of some of the traditional lines of treatment. In 
particular, he doubts the efficacy of “blind obedience to the confessor” 
as a cure for scruples; there must, he holds, be a real effort to get the 
scrupulous penitent to take his own moral decisions. Much of his advice 
on this subject seems original and sound. On one point, that of scrupulous 
fear to go to Holy Communion, his choice of words is unhappy. He 
recommends that the priest should say to the penitent: “You will have 
to decide which will make you more uneasy—to go or to stay away. ... 
You can only ask yourself, ‘Which decision will be easiest to live with? 
Which will give me the /Jeast pain?’ . . .”” Apart from being theologically 
somewhat odd, would this line of talk not be also psychologically in- 
advisable, as heightening the penitent’s already excessive preoccupation 
with the subjective? 

A more serious defect is the—to our mind—naively optimistic notions 
which the authors seem to hold about sex and marriage. It is all very 
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well to talk of instilling “a healthy, open, confident attitude towards 
sex”, to aim at helping penitents to “learn to feel comfortable with sex”, 
but is there not an inescapable asceticism in the Christian doctrine of sex? 
Our authors say: 


We cannot expect young men and women who have had basically negative, 
fearful or disinterested attitudes towards sex for the first nineteen or twenty 
years of their lives suddenly to reverse the process and give themselves freely 


to each other in the uninhibited, glowing, ecstatic and positive relationship that 
is marriage. 


The expectations of bliss through the physical experience of marriage 
which are here suggested are too romantic by far and can be the cause of 
dangerous disillusionments. It is a disservice to young people to present 
marriage to them in such terms. The need for moral struggle, for self- 
discipline and specifically for sexual discipline within marriage, the place 
of the Cross and of grace in Christian marriage, must be stressed. It is 
an impressive fact that Pope Pius XII seemed to become more and more 
anxiously concerned, towards the end of his pontificate, at the dangers 
of “refined hedonism” in some Catholic writing about marriage and sex. 
He did not hesitate to say that this “propaganda threatens the Catholic 
world with a two-fold calamity, not to use a stronger expression”’. 


First of all (he went on), it exaggerates beyond measure the importance and 
significance in life of the sexual element. Furthermore, this so-called literature 
seems not to take into account the universal experience which is of yesterday, 
of today, and of all times, because it is based on nature itself, and which attests 
that in moral education neither initiation nor instruction brings of itself any 
advantage; that it is in fact seriously harmful and detrimental if not firmly 
supported by constant discipline, by strong self-control, and, above all, by 
resort to the supernatural force of prayer and the sacraments (Address to French 
Fathers of Families, 18th September, 1951). 


There is much talk in this book about the “Victorian, Puritan or 
Jansenist tradition of (our) elders in this regard”. One feels that this 
kind of talk has been overdone. It has enabled Catholics to be in the 
fashion of contemporary Protest; but it evades a real problem. Our 
elders knew, older priests preached, the necessity of asceticism. Perhaps 
they were too world-evading and too condemnatory. But equally we 
could err by becoming too naturalistic and too world-accepting. It is 
perhaps a temptation to which American Catholics are especially exposed. 
The only American-born heresy, ‘““Americanism’’, had just these char- 
acteristics. But the problem is a universal and perennial one. Canon 
Thils and Father Bouyer have both been recently emphasizing the need 
to find and the difficulty of finding the narrow middle path between 
exaggerated “incarnationism” and exaggerated “transcendence”’. 

Certainly it seems one-sided to characterize the moral malaise of 
today as a collision between “the amoral ethics of the libertine and the 
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agnostic” and “the poisonous and still potent ethics of the Jansenist and 
the Puritan’. Surely a still greater source of modern malaise and of 
increased psychological illness is the collision between amoral behaviour 
and the Christian conscience, and indeed the natural deliverances of the 
human conscience as such. We should hesitate before seeming to suggest 
that modern attitudes towards sex are necessarily more Christian than 
those of our elders. 

We feel that in the actual conditions of the modern world, rebukes of 
“Jansenism” will create a false impression if not accompanied by 
affirmation of the necessity of a valid asceticism, and by explicit repudia- 
tion of modern sensualism. We are tempted to give again a long quotation 
from Pope Pius XII, because we feel that this part of his teaching, to 
which he himself attached the gravest importance, is in danger today of 
being again forgotten. In an Address to Newly-Weds, on 29th October, 
1951, the Pope said: 


We find ourselves faced with the spread of a body of ideas and feelings in 
direct opposition to the clarity, the depth, and the seriousness of Christian 
thought. At present, in fact, it is usual to defend, in speeches and writings (and 
also by some Catholics), the necessary autonomy, the proper end, and the proper 
value of sensuality and its realisation, independently of the scope of procreating 
a new life. There is a tendency to subject to a new examination and a new norm 
the very order established by God, to admit no other restraint to satisfying 
the instinct than observing the essence of the instinctive act itself. Thus for the 
moral obligation of dominating the passions one would substitute the licence 
to serve blindly and without restraint the whims and impulses of nature; sooner 
or later this cannot but adversely affect morals, conscience, and human dignity. 

Unhappily, incessant waves of the pleasure principle are invading the world 
and threaten to submerge in the growing tide of its thoughts, desires, and acts 
the whole of married life, not without serious dangers and grave prejudice to the 
primary duty of married couples. 

Too often this anti-Christian hedonism does not blush to make of itself a 
doctrine, propagating the intensification of pleasure in the preparation and in 
the realisation of the conjugal union; as if in matrimonial relations the whole 
moral law were reduced to the regular fulfilment of the act itself, and as if all 
the rest, no matter how it is done, is to be justified by the warmth of reciprocal 
affection, sanctified by the sacrament of Matrimony, worthy of praise and mercy 
before God and conscience. For the dignity of man and the dignity of the 
Christian, which put a check on the excesses of sensuality, one does not care at 
all. 

To this one must say “No”. The gravity and sanctity of the Christian moral 
law do not permit an unrestrained satisfaction of the sexual instinct, which tends 
only to pleasure and enjoyment; they do not allow rational man to let himself 
be dominated up to that point, as to either the substance or the circumstances 
of the act. 

Some would allege that happiness in marriage is in direct proportion to the 
reciprocal enjoyment of conjugal relations. This is not so; happiness in marriage 
is instead in direct proportion to the reciprocal respect between husband and 
wife, even in their intimate relations; not that they simply judge immoral and 
refuse what nature offers and the Creator has given, but because this respect, 
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with the mutual esteem which it generates, is one of the most efficacious elements 
of a pure and therefore all the more tender love. 

This teaching of Ours has nothing to do with Manichaeism or Jansenism, 
as some would like to have one believe in order to justify themselves. It is 
only a defence of the honour of Christian marriage and of the personal dignity 
of the spouses. 


There is no doubt left by such passages about Pope Pius XII’s fear of 
certain attitudes towards sex and marriage encouraged by the new 
psychology and “the new morality”. We are not for a moment suggesting 
that Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason share these attitudes or that their 
book favours them. We merely submit that some explicit repudiation of 
modern exaggerations would have made their presentation of the Catholic 
doctrine of sexual morality more balanced and more accurate. 

Certain writers are always reminding us that there are other Com- 
mandments besides the sixth and ninth, that other sins can be more 
grave than sexual sins, etc. Soit. But there are sexual sins too; and they 
have a peculiar power to destroy religion. The Christian revelation, 
both in the Old and the New Testament, and the Christian religion 
throughout history, have had as a specific mark the defence against 
pagan naturalism of the sacredness of sex. Discerning writers have scen 
in the return of sexual naturalism one of the great causes of modern 
irreligion. Sexuality is one of the perennial alternatives to God. The 
flight from God today is often a flight towards sexualism. We must not 
let this fact be obscured in our rightful anxiety to avoid prudery. Least 
of all in Ireland—which an intelligent visitor has recently described as 
one of the last countries on earth where it is still believed that chastity 
is possible. 

Catholics who laudably and rightly wish to think with our time and 
assimilate all that is true in modern thought have nevertheless to practise 
a certain asceticism of language. After all, the authors of the literature 
of modern Protest, from Nietzsche to Freud and Sartre, from Sade to 
the “Beats”, have been anti-religious. Hence protest against “middle- 
class morality” or “‘Jansenistic morality” is so easily turned into protest 
against morality. Criticism of neurotic religiosity can be confused with 
criticism of religion. We think it therefore a pity that our authors should 
sometimes use the terms “religionist’’, “pan-religionism” as terms of 
rebuke. It is only a matter of vocabulary, but we should avoid letting 
words like “religion” take on a pejorative sense. 

Father Hagmaier’s chapter on homosexuality is excellent on the 
psychological and pastoral aspects; but is perhaps too ready to praise 
modern attitudes as more enlightened, too uncritical of the case for legal 
reform. He even suggests that priests might work to bring about “realistic 
civic opinion and legal changes for the common good”’. But more con- 
sideration is surely needed of the effect on public moral standards of a 
change in the law on homosexual behaviour. The Wolfenden Report 
noted the propaganda and proselytizing propensities of homosexuals. 
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Three years after this Report we must be less optimistic than the Report 
was that “whatever the law may be, there will always be strong social 
forces opposed to homosexual behaviour”. The Sunday Times, in a 
recent editorial, judged that “to amend the existing law ... would 
undoubtedly be widely taken as a signal that homosexual conduct itself 
was being approved, or no longer disapproved’. Rev. Dr. Michael J. 
Buckley, in a very balanced recent study of Morality and the Homosexual, 
significantly reminds us that Havelock Ellis admitted that his theory 
that homosexuality is constitutionally determined had for real motive 
his desire to exonerate the homosexual from all blame. The difficulty is, 
as the Sunday Times suggested, to reconcile “deeper comprehension of 
the psychological causes” with “clearer condemnation of the evil acts”. 
We gladly acknowledge that Father Hagmaier’s chapter offers real help 
in this direction. 

The most difficult problem to be faced in a modern work on pastoral 
psychology is the problem of free will and imputability. In a remarkable 
article, written over thirty years ago, Father Vermeersch, reviewing sixty 
years of moral theology and surveying furture tasks, spoke of “grave 
and thorny problems ... of subjective imputability”. In this matter, 
it is easier to criticize than to construct. Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason 
do not seem to us to have arrived at a satisfactory solution of this 
problem; but it is doubtful if a completely satisfying reconciliation of 
the truth of free-will with the truths of depth psychology has yet been 
effected. As when Father Vermeersch wrote, this remains one of the 
great problems facing the moral theologian. 

Father Gleason’s distinction (which is similar to that of other modern 
authors, such as Fathers Ford and Keily) between philosophical or 
metaphysical freedom (power to act or not to act) and psychological 
freedom (“freedom from psychological pressures, obstacles, difficulties 
and emotions”) will hardly do; because unless there is psychological 
freedom there is no meaningful freedom at all; and because a use of the 
term “metaphysical” which opposes it to “empirical” is philosophically 
mistaken. Solutions of this kind seem to be more verbal than real; they 
risk leaving us with an “ideal freedom” which is never empirically 
verified. But, as Father Gleason, in what seems a superb understatement, 
remarks, “the practice of the Church indicates that she believes that 
normal men are capable of and actually commit grave sin’’. 

No more helpful is the suggested distinction between “conceptual 
cognition” and “evaluative cognition” (also found in Fathers Ford and 
Kelly). The problem these authors are facing is that there are conditions 
in which intellectual awareness and emotional appraisal become dis- 
sociated. In such conditions, a man “notionally” recognizes evil but 
“really” or emotionally or evaluatively does not see it as evil. (Cardinal 
Newman’s famous distinction is referred to by Father Gleason). The 
danger of this approach is that the description given of the pathological 
conscience seems to apply equally to the normal conscience. A solution 
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devised to exculpate sick minds seems—without the authors intending it 
—to exculpate all and sundry; verbally it comes near to making sinning 
impossible. Father Gleason’s description of the non-free conscience 
comes very close to the description one must give of the sinning con- 
science. ““There are times and situations in which man understands with 
perfect clarity that the act which he is about to commit is a sin and yet 
the sinfulness of theact seems to make no impression upon him at all. .” 
This could stand for an accurate description of the culpable “‘rationaliz- 
ing” process which is part of the normal psychology of sinning. The 
terrible danger in this whole field is so to explain motivation that one 
explains away imputatility; to postulate such conditions for guilt that 
sin in fact would never happen. 

Baron von Gagern is quoted by our authors in connection with the 
moral guilt of masturbation. The present writer can never understand 
how the Baron has come to be accepted as a Catholic authority on these 
matters. In his book on Onanism, he uses language which on the face of 
it makes sexual sin impossible. 


From my own observation (he writes), | would say that the majority of those 
who practise self-abuse or extra-matrimonial intercourse would utterly repudiate 
the idea that they do anything contrary to the will of God or desire to separate 
themselves from Him. They are not able to think clearly in this field, so completely 
is it dominated by the sexual urge. The Reality of God seems very dim and 
remote... . 


But it is of the very nature of sexual passion that it clouds judgment 
and impairs awareness of God. (Sartre defined sexual passion as a 
“troubled consciousness”.) The Baron seems to be saying that sexual 
passion as such excuses from guilt. On his theology of sin, the only 
possible sin would seem to be deliberate rejection of God by someone 
enjoying the Beatific Vision—and this is on other grounds impossible. 
The Baron indeed concludes: “One should not seek and find mortal 
sins in every quarter, for they are not easily possible to a Christian who 
is concerned with God”. There is no need to quote from Pope Pius XII 
explicit condemnations of the sort of “situation ethics” that seems to be 
implicit here. On this precise question, Pope Pius XII, broadcasting on 
Family Day, 24th March, 1952, said: 


Therefore, being conscious of the right and of the duty of the Apostolic See 
to intervene authoritatively, when necessary, on moral questions, We declare 
to educators and to youth: the divine commandment to be pure in soul and body 
applies without diminution also to today’s youth. The youth of today has also 
the moral obligation and the possibility of keeping itself pure with the aid of 
grace. We reject, therefore, as erroneous the claim of those who consider in- 
evitable the failings of the age of puberty, considered by them of no great 
import and almost as if they were not a grave fault, because, they add, passion 
cancels the liberty which is required to make a person morally responsible for 
an act. 
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The expression by the Abbé Oraison of views similar to those of Baron 
von Gagern led to the condemnation of his book. The difficulties in 
which the Abbé got involved in his Vie chrétienne et problémes de la 
sexualité (1952) are well-known and the lesson of them is still relevant. 
In effect, he was laying down ideal conditions for freedom and respon- 
sibility such that these are hardly capable of empirical existence; he was 
so defining “normality” that it could scarcely be verified in human 
experience. (Paradoxically, linguistic philosophy can render unexpected 
service here. If, it would ask, acts we normally call “free” are not free, 
then what does “free’’ mean? Normality must be normal, because that 
is what “normality” means.) The words of Pope Pius XII to psycho- 
therapists in 1953 have lost none of their importance: 


It is not possible, therefore, when studying the relationships of the ego to the 
dynamisms that compose it, to concede unreservedly in theory the autonomy of 
man... but to go on immediately to state that in the reality of life this theoretical 
principle appears to be very frequently set aside or minimized in the extreme. . . . 
It cannot be alleged that the psychic troubles and disorders which disturb the 
normal functioning of the psychic being represent what usually happens. 


This whole field of psychological discourse calls for a careful linguistic 
“screening”. So many of the terms used by psychologists are not factual 
and descriptive but normative. Confusion is therefore all too easy 
between clinical and moral categories. “‘Normality—abnormality”’,“*mental 
health—mental sickness” are all terms with moral as well as medical 
connotations; and psychologists often unconsciously slip from diagnosis 
into moral theory. Theologian-psychologists too have to be careful not 
to confuse moral weakness with psychological sickness or the moral 
abnormality of sin with abnormality of mind. We are close here, it must 
be added, to one of the genuine worries of many contemporary minds— 
how can there be moral condemnation without holier-than-thou 
pharisaism; how can there be compassion unless there is also con- 
donation? Thinking out this problem is an important part of the Catholic 
“dialogue” with the modern humanist. 

We are far from pretending that the answer to all these questions is 
easy. What is needed is not so much the development of courses in 
pastoral psychology side by side with the traditional tract De Actibus 
Humanis. The danger of this would be that the traditional treatment 
will seem to provide the ideal, the theoretical (and the dullness), while 
the pastoral psychologist provides the real, the practical, the contemporary 
idiom (and the interest). Rather, what is needed is the assimilation of 
what is true in the new psychologies into the moral theology of “human 
acts” in a genuine synthesis. But this will not come about by the mere 
transference of masses of psychology into theological texts and lectures. 
The psychological material, profoundly marked as it often is by the 
atheistic and materialistic or at best naturalistic ideologies of its authors, 
has to be fundamentally rethought in the light of the Christian theology 
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and philosophy of man. Nor is it enough to present the latter in the 
stylized theses of the traditional scholastic texts. All our theology and 
philosophy of man has received new dimensions, new and multiple 
verifications, from modern thought and experience. The vindication, in 
contemporary terms, of an integral or theocentric humanism is one of 


; the great needs of today. The findings of the psychologists, the insights 

of the existentialists, the reflections of the great spiritualist and humanist 
| metaphysicians, the more apprently arid precisions of the linguistic 
‘ philosophers, all must and can be assimilated into a renovated thomism 
t which will be merely a thomism restored to its eternal youth. It is as 


: true now as it was when Pope Leo XIII wrote Aeferni Patris, and it is 
truer of psychology and the human sciences than of any others, that 
“scholastic philosophy, wisely taught, would contribute to such inves- 
tigations a marvellous increase of energy and a flood of illumination”. 





: The prime task of the theologian and philosopher is perhars to preserve 

| the total view, the view of man as informed,even to the depths probed by 

: the depth-psychologists, by his God-directed soul. As Pope Pius XII said: 
You, psychologists and psychic healers, must bear this fact in mind: the existence 

, of each psychic faculty and function is explained by the purpose of the whole 

i | man. What constitutes man is principally his soul, the substantial form of his 

} nature. From it, ultimately, flows all the life activity of man; in it are rooted all 

: the psychic forces. . . . Given this ontological and psychological fact, it follows 

V that it would be quite unreal to attempt, in theory or in practice, to entrust 

! the determining role of the whole to one particular factor, for example, to one 

S of the elementary psychic dynamisms. ... Those psychic dynamisms may be in 

t the soul, in man; they are not, however, the soul nor the man... . 

| 

t This grand conception of an integral Christian anthropology will call 
for the sustained effort of many workers. Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason 

u are to be saluted as among the pioneers. It is to be hoped that they will 

- continue the task and have many fellow-workers. 

C C. B. DALy 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Fertility Control By Hormonal Medication 


REVEREND EDITOR, 

The article, “Fertility Control by Hormonal Medication”,' published 
in your January 1960 issue, gives an excellent account, both of the relevant 
physiological background and of the Church’s present position regarding 
th: use of inhibitors of ovulation in medicine. However, the arguments 
presented therein contain some points upon which the writer would 
welcome further elucidation: 

(1) The hormonal inhibition of ovulation is a normal process which 
occurs during pregnancy and which has the effect of preventing 
ovulation, and hence conception, in conditions unfavourable to 
a further pregnancy; 

(2) The administration in medical practice of substances related to 
normal hormones in order to stimulate, imitate or inhibit 
physiological processes is, as a general rule, morally neutral; 

(3) A married couple is permitted in certain circumstances to make 
use of physiological knowledge with the primary object of 
regulating the size of their family. A relatively infertile couple 
would find the “safe period” just as efficient as techniques which 
employ mechanical contraceptives or spermicides, although 
usually the “‘safe period”’ is unreliable; 

(4) Anovulatory substances have been developed by physiological 
methods, identical in principle with those which have resulted in 
the introduction of other forms of hormone therapy; 

But (5) The medical prescription of anovulatory substances with the 
object of regulating births, in situations where the “safe period” 
could legitimately be used, is apparently forbidden, despite the 
fact that all the subsidiary actions making up the main action 
seem to be permissible or morally neutral, and that such an 
action by a medical practitioner could consequently be regarded 
as “aiding nature”’. 

It is clear from Father O’Callaghan’s article’ that the Church’s attitude 
towards the use of substances which inhibit ovulation is that this pro- 
cedure constitutes a temporary sterilization. Nevertheless, Father 
O’Callaghan calls it “physiological contraception” (p. 4, |. 34). Would 
it not be more satisfactory to limit the use of the word “contraception” 
by defining it as “modification of the act of coitus by artificial, mechanical 


1D. O'Callaghan, “Fertility Control by Hormonal Medication”’, /rish Theol. Quart., 
XXVII (1960), p. 1. 
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and/or chemical interference with the male and/or female genital organs, 
in order to prevent conception”? On this definition, anovulatory sub- 
stances cannot be regarded as contraceptives. They are, first of all, agents 
causing temporary sterilization and, secondly, they are administered 
systemically, not locally. Morally, the inducing of temporary sterilization 
to avoid conceptions is clearly a different matter from contraception in 
the sense alluded to. 

Confusion could possibly arise here because those who lack a physi- 
ological training often may not fully appreciate that inhibition of a 
natural process may itself be a natural process and may occur in a normal 
healthy organism. To regard an inhibitory process as in itself necessarily 
“frustrating nature” (cf. O’Callaghan p. 14,1]. 11,15-18) would seem not 
to te justified by the physiological facts. In fact, in the sentence referred 
to, the suppression of ovulation is regarded as aiding “‘nature”’. 

It is clear that a secondary temporary sterilization is permissible for 
very minor pathological inconveniences. Furthermore, it appears to be 
probably permissible to carry out what amounts to a primary temporary 
sterilization in order to make certain that the infertile period during 
lactation is long enough for the mother to breast-feed her child for the 
“usual” period of time (O’Callaghan, p. 14,1. 11,7-16). According to 
Father O’Callaghan, however, there is no analogy with sterilization 
since “nature” is being aided here. Does not this call into question the 
relevance of his earlier arguments, based on the principle of totality? 
Incidentally, is Father O’Callaghan aware that anovulatory preparations 
may also inhibit lactation? 

As an extension of the above argument it would seem to be legitimate, 
for instance, for a woman athlete to use anovulatory preparations in 
order to suppress menstruation during an athletic meeting. Furthermore, 
it would seem to be permissible for a married couple prudently to make 
regulation of their family more efficient by using inhibitors of ovulation 
in situations where the use of the “safe period’’ would be morally per- 
missible. This procedure, which could reasonably be regarded as “‘making 
sure of the safe period’, could surely also be recommended in conditions 
for which contraceptives are at present prescribed medically by non- 
Catholics at Family Planning Clinics (see Acland?). 


J. D. ACLAND, 
583 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield 10. M.A., B.Sc., B.M., B.Ch (Oxon). 


Dr. O’CALLAGHAN replies: 

I have read Dr. Acland’s letter with great interest, and | welcome the 
opportunity of commenting on the points which he raises—incidentally, 
it is incorrect to say that these points (especially no. 2!) are contained in 
my arguments. 


2 J. D. Acland, ““Anovulatory Substances’’, Catholic Medical Quarterly, XIII (1960), 
p. 15. 
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In propositions 1-5 we are provided with a _ plausible. 


construction of the case for the lawfulness of employing anovulatory 
contraceptives. In effect, it is argued that if all the elements in a given 
act are lawful and acceptable, then the total act, which is but a composite 
of these elements, must be lawful and acceptable. If you admit 1, 2, 3 
and 4, then to be consistent you must admit the conclusion. 

If such a cumulative argument is to stand one must prove, firstly, that 
the propositions take account of a// the elements and circumstances 
which have a bearing on the morality of the act and, secondly, that the 
propositions establish the lawfulness of these elements and circumstances 
in exactly the same sense in which they are used in the final conclusion. 

Do the propositions take account of all the relevant moral factors? 
There is one notable lacuna, and that of the only really important factor, 
namely, the lawfulness of a direct sterilization, an action designedly 
performed to remove the power of childbearing. Since such a procedure 
can never be lawful (‘Fertility Control by Hormonal. Medication”, 
pp. 5, 6,9), it is evident why “the medical prescription of anovulatory 
substances with the object of regulating births, in situations where the 
‘safe period’ could legitimately be used, is apparently forbidden’. It is 
forbidden because it purposefully makes a woman sterile at a time when 


she should be fertile. It is a direct sterilization just as truly as ligature of 


the Fallopian tubes, or irradiation of the ovaries. The fact that it is 
temporary lessens the guilt but does not change the essential moral 
judgment about its grave unlawfulness. 

In view of the absence of this paramount consideration, the other 
factors in propositions 1-4 have no probative value. Family regulation 
by natural means may be sometimes lawful, genuine hormonal therapy 
may be sometimes lawful, hormonal inhibition of ovulation may act 
exactly like a natural process, the contraceptive technique may have been 
developed by the same methods of research as the lawful therapy—these 
slim indications cannot justify or excuse what is fundamentally an 
immoral act. Since the use of anovulatory substance to avoid conception 
constitutes direct sterilization (and contraception) it may never be 
permitted. 

An analysis of the propositions will prove enlightening; the implica- 
tions which we shall have to exclude are just those which are vital for the 
desired conclusion. 

1. Certainly the hormonal inhibition of ovulation which occurs during 
pregnancy is a normal, natural process. But does this mean that the 
hormonal inhibition of ovulation is a normal, natural process no matter 
when it is induced? Seeing that the natural hormones inhibit ovulation 
during gestation when conditions are unfavourable to a further pregnancy, 
may one use these same hormones to inhibit ovulation whenever one 
judges that conditions are unfavourable to pregnancy? Certainly not. 
Even if one uses the same natural hormones, and faithfully imitates 
nature’s method of anovulation, the intervention is unnatural in point 
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of time. It purposefully renders a woman sterile at a time when she 
should naturally be fertile. In other words, the very same physiological 
process which operates to inhibit ovulation during a period which nature 
intends to be sterile would be a direct artifically induced sterilization if 
employed to inhibit ovulation during a period which nature intends to 
be fertile. 

An analogy will contribute to an appreciation of the unlawful 
suppression of function involved. The menopause is a normal, natural 
process which occurs at the time when the supply of the reproductive 
hormones decreases with consequent cessation of ovulation. If a doctor 
by simulating all the causative factors of the menopause could induce 
sterility in a young woman, would his action be regarded as simply the 
implementation of a natural process to which there could be no moral 
objection? Obviously, the procedure is an artifically induced sterilization 
as truly as ovariectomy. It would be impossible to justify the doctor’s 
action as a mere anticipation of the menopause. It should be just as 
impossible to regard the use of hormonal sterilization pills as a mere 
continuance of the anovulatory condition which prevails naturally during 
pregnancy. 

2. As it stands this proposition is completely unacceptable. If it were 
true, hormonal fertility control—even physiological sterilization and 
contraception—would entail no moral problem whatever. Very strict 
qualification is demanded. 

If the physiological processes referred to are other than those of the 
generative function, the medical practice in question is generally lawful— 
with the proviso that any direct suppression of normal bodily function is 
permitted only when the life or well-being of the whole organism demands 
it. 

Evidently there is question primarily of intervention in the processes 
of the generative function. Here one must be more particular. It is in- 
variably lawful to administer synthetic hormones to compensate for a 
deficiency of natural hormones; it is sometimes lawful to administer 
them to relieve pathological conditions even though fertility is thereby 
indirectly suppressed; it is never lawful to administer them in order to 
inhibit the production of fertile ova. The proposition seeks to imply that 
the direct suppression of ovulation as a medical expedient would be 
morally unobjectionable. But since it is direct sterilization, that can 
never be allowed. 

3. In certain circumstances a married couple may restrict their inter- 
course to the “safe period”’; they may make use of physiological knowledge 
to control births. But it is far too facile to infer from this that in like 
circumstances they may make use of physiological measures to intervene 
in the reproductive process and so avoid pregnancy. 

When these measures are employed to suppress ovulation or to 
lengthen the natural sterile period, they will constitute a direct steriliza- 
tion which can never be lawful. On the other hand, when these measures 
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simply regulate ovulation by correcting an erratic cycle, or even if they 
should determine ovulation to a particular date within the normal limits, 
e.g., 1Sth day of cycle, we have maintained that it would be lawful to 
employ them (pp. 11-13). Here there is no suppression of function, no 
curtailing of fertility; the ovary produces fertilizable ova at the natural 
times. 

Dr. Acland appears to believe that the reliability of the “safe period” 
depends to a great extent on the relative infertility of the couple. This may 
be so. One feels that the reliability depends to a much greater extent on 
the regularity of the cycle and on the ability of the couple to accurately 
forecast the onset of ovulation. However, this is of minor interest. The 
important question is: does the fact that the “safe period” is unreliable 
in a given case indicate that one may lawfully employ anovulatory or 
other contraceptive techniques in order to compensate for this? Since 
these techniques are fundamentally and always wrong no circumstances 
can justify their use. If in a given case the “safe period”’ is judged to be 
unreliable, there is only one lawful alternative for birth-control purposes 
—abstention from copula. 

4. Frankly, I cannot see that this proposition is relevant to the dis- 
cussion at all. The fact that anovulatory substances have been developed 
by physiological methods, identical in principle with those which have 
resulted in lawful forms of hormone therapy, is no proof that the use of 
anovulatory substances is lawful. For the moral judgment the decisive 
factor is their mode of action, not the manner of their discovery. 

Therefore (5) the medical prescription of anovulatory substances with 
the object of regulating births, even in situations where the “safe period” 
could legitimately be used, is morally wrong since the sub- 
stances are used of set purpose to inhibit ovulation and so avoid con- 
ception. They constitute direct sterilization and contraception. 

The excuse that this practice is “aiding nature’ cannot be allowed. 
This use of the phrase shows how it may be abused and become a slogan 
to justify almost anything. Given its proper connotation the phrase 
means assisting nature to maintain its normal uniform function when a 
hormonal inbalance or other disturbing factor interferes with its 
equilibrium. Obviously, if one uses substances to suppress the normal 
function of the ovary this cannot be disguised as “aiding nature”’. 

Dr. Acland always speaks euphemistically of “‘anovulatory substances” 
—he avoids the harsh term “contraceptive”, and objects to the use of the 
phrase “physiological contraception”. He justifies his attitude by stating 
that the sterilizing agents do not conform to a definition of contraception. 
Unfortunately, one cannot avoid unpalatable facts by limiting the scope 
of a definition. 

Admittedly, the usual chemical and mechanical contraceptives are 
administered locally and immediately relative to the act of intercourse; 
their contraceptive character is patent. The sterilizing pills are administered 
into the system and there is no external interference with the mechanism 
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of copula. But this remoteness and specious naturalness do not save 
them from the stigma of contraception. A contraceptive is anything which 
so interferes with the marriage act as to render it incapable of achieving 
its natural purpose of procreation. This interference may take the form 
of a sterilizing procedure before coitus, e.g., irradiation of ovaries, oral 
contraceptives; it may essentially distort the natural performance of 
coitus, e.g.,a condom; it may hinder fertilization after coitus, e.g. diaphragm 
spermicidal douche. All these measures stand equally condemned as 
contraceptives; in all of them man interferes in some way with nature’s 
mechanism or arrests its progress in order to deprive the conjugal act of 
its inherent God-given purpose. In fine, sterilizing pills are truly 
contraceptive. 

Certainly the inhibition of a natural process need not be a mere negation 
or frustration; it may itself be a natural process and may occur in a 
normal healthy organism. There is no frustration or inordinate inter- 
ference if this process occurs naturally or is initiated or assisted at a time 
when it should naturally occur. However, as we have seen, if this identical 
inhibitory process is induced at some other time it cannot masquerade 
as “natural’’. 

Dr. Acland claims that I allow what amounts to a primary (or direct) 
sterilization when I permit the use of hormones to secure that anovulation 
which is regarded as normal and natural during lactation. Since the 
hormones are employed to compensate for a failure of the natural agents 
which suspend ovulation during lactation there is no interference with 
nature’s plan. There is a suspension of ovulation but it is not sterilization; 
it does not make a woman sterile at a time when she should naturally be 
fertile. 

I must admit that the use of the word “progestogen” in my treatment 
of the above problem is misleading—I was not aware that anovulatory 
preparations may also inhibit lactation. However, the problem is still 
real. The possibility of administering extracts of the natural hormones 
which operate during lactation may not be excluded. 

The statement that a “secondary temporary sterilization is permissible 


for very minor pathological inconveniences” is too indiscriminate. 


Certainly, for an indirect temporary sterilization a lesser pathology will 
suffice than for a perpetual one. This does not mean that trivial reasons 
will justify therapy which involves sterility. In the individual case the 
judgment on the reasons must be left to the conscientious doctor who 
appreciates the suppression of function involved in even temporary 
sterility. 

May a woman athlete use anovulatory preparations in order to suppress 
menstruation during an athletic meeting? Menstruation is a mere evacua- 
tive process, the sloughing away of debris from the uterus when ovulation 
has not resulted in pregnancy. The preparations are employed not to 
cause sterility but to remove the annoyance which menstruation at such 
a time would entail—in fact, sterility may not result at all. 
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If (as seems feasible) the time of administration of the hormonal 
preparations could be so gauged that they do not prove anovulatory— 
that is, if they do not operate by inhibiting a previous ovulation and do 
not result in an undue deferment of the subsequent one—one tends to 
think that it would be lawful to employ them to retard menstruation 
during the athletic meeting. There is no interference with bodily integrity 
and no suppression of fertility; the breaking up of the proliferation in 
the womb is simply delayed. We take it for granted that the athletic 
contest is one in which it is proper for women to participate. 

When the hormones are so administered that they do prove anovulatory 
it would not be lawful to employ them for the forementioned purpose. If 
the procedure results in an undue deferment of ovulation, this consequent 
suppression of function would not be excused by the otherwise legitimate 
desire of more carefree indulgence in sport. If the procedure directly 
inhibits ovarian function, it is unlawful because it violates the principle 
of totality, which states that a person may directly suppress or curtail a 
physical function only when the health or well-being of the whole 
organism demands it. Man has no right to interfere with bodily integrity 
for purposes of sport or art. 

From the moral view-point this question of the direct inhibition of 
ovarian function has a very close parallel in the one-time practice of 
castrating boys before puberty so as to preserve the treble quality of 
their voices. Here, of course, the actual sterility or inability to have 
children is not aimed at either as a means or as an end—but this does not 
make the practice innocent. The practice is wrong because it constitutes 
an unjustifiable interference with bodily integrity. 

In his final point Dr. Acland states: “it would seem to be permissible 
for a married couple prudently to make regulation of their family more 
efficient by using inhibitors of ovulation in situations where the use of 
the ‘safe period’ would be morally permissible”. If the birth control 
technique involves suppression of ovulation it does not respect the natural 
reproductive pattern. It is a sterilizing contraceptive and could never be 
morally permissible. “Making sure of the safe period” may not be 
produced as a talisman to justify immoral measures such as the procedure 
referred to. 

One cannot regard the use of sterilizing pills as a morally permissible 
variant of the “safe period”. Birth control by means of the “safe period” 
respects the natural procreative cycle in that the use of marriage is 
restricted to the natural period of sterility which occurs in each month. 
On the other hand, the pill interferes with nature’s process since it is 
aimed at making a woman sterile at a time when she should be fertile— 
a period of artificial sterility is deliberately induced. This is simply direct 
sterilization and contraception. In certain circumstances it is lawful for 
married partners to restrict their intercourse to the natural “safe period”’, 
but they may never use anything to artificially prolong the “safe period”’. 
The principles of totality and of double effect which govern the morality 
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of sterilization are simple and straightforward in themselves. It is in- 
evitable that the application of these principles to a variety of concrete 
and complicated cases should give the appearance of casuistry. Perhaps, 
also, some at least of Dr. Acland’s difficulties are to be blamed on the 
overconcentration of material which the attempt to confine the article 
within manageable limits necessitated. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


XVI SEMANA EspANOLA DE TEOLOGIA. Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1957. Pp. xviii, 584. 

FRiHKIRCHUE, JUDENTUM UND Gnosis. By Erik Peterson. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau: Herder, 1959. Pp. 372. Price 38 DM. 


The Francisco Suarez Institute in Madrid held its sixteenth annual 
week of theological discussion in September 1956, and published the 
lectures towards the end of the following year. The question of apostolic 
succession was the main topic discussed, and in the first 450 pages of 
this volume we are given a very full and satisfying treatment of aspects 
of the problem not normally developed in treatises De Ecclesia. These 
lectures are of more than academic interest. They are extremely topical 
in the light of the forthcoming General Council and recent developments 
in the ecumenical movement. Especially noteworthy in this connection 
are the contributions of Fathers Javierre and Salaverri. The former 
analyzes in detail those aspects of the question debated between Catholics 
and Protestants, while the latter outlines the meaning of apostolic 
succession in Catholic and Protestant teaching. Generally recognized as 
one of the most important and difficult ecumenical problems, apostolic 
succession has been the subject of intense study by Christian scholars of 
all denominations, and in recent years especially has given rise to a vast 
literature. Father Javierre seems to have sifted most of the pertinent 
writings and his lecture gives us a very clear idea of the actual state of 
the problem. He is particularly good in his presentation of the various 
non-Catholic positions. He puts his finger on the real causes of divergence 
when he discusses, on the theological level, the sola fides, sola gratia, 
and sola scriptura principles, and in the philosophical field, the analogy 
of being and the doctrine of participation. Although Catholic and non- 
Catholic theologians seem to be irreconcilable on these fundamental 
issues, there is still plenty of room for inter-confessional discussion of 
apostolic succession, and Father Javierre rightly pleads for a change of 
method in our study and presentation of the problem. Father Salaverri’s 
lecture is a development of the same chapter in his De Ecclesia. 

Other aspects treated by the lecturers are: apostolicity as a property 
and a note of the Church; the possibility of a true apostolic succession 
independently of the successor of Peter; the succession of the bishops in 
virtue of their membership of the episcopal college or in virtue of personal 
consecration to an individual office; the relationship between the car- 
dinalate and the episcopacy according to Torquemada; and the 
theological foundation for the distinction between the ordinary and 
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extraordinary power of bishops. The last in the series is Father Alonso’s 
very fine treatment of the relationship between jurisdiction and the 
power of Orders, to which he adds an excellent excursus on Scheeben’s 
teaching with regard to the magisterium of the Church. 

The last hundred pages of the volume are devoted to the three remaining 
topics: the revelations of God; the moral aspects of transplanting human 
organs; and the sacraments “of necessity” in circumstances which impede 
their administration or annul their effects. In his examination of the 
morality of transplanation in humans, Dr. Saiz cites a fairly comprehen- 
sive list of authorities, and is careful to point out that, given their lack 
of agreement, probabilism would make it licit in practice. On the 
theoretical level, however, he finds it extremely difficult to admit. In 
general his arguments are sound, but it is a pity he does not examine 
more closely the relative nature of the harm done to the body. 

Father Sauras discusses an extremely difficult problem in his lecture. 
Baptism, Penance and Orders are sacraments “of necessity” in the life 
of the Church. In certain circumstances, through no fault of the individual 
who should receive them, they are not received or at least have no effect. 
The fate of infants who die without Baptism has long been the subject of 
theological speculation. But what of the penitent who has only attrition 
and through lack of intention on the part of the confessor receives no 
absolution? How is the life of the Church affected by ordinations un- 
wittingly invalid through no fault of the ordinand? What of the 
“sacraments” administered by such a putative priest? And if he should 
later be consecrated bishop, he will be responsible for more “priests” 
of this kind. How are we to explain this apparent “insufficiency” in the 
sacramental economy of the Church? Father Sauras shows that solutions 
which ignore the sacraments in question cannot be allowed, and he goes on 
to indicate a way out of the difficulty by means of the sacramentum in voto 
and the potestas excellentiae Christi. He makes a very attractive and 
convincing case even if he does not entirely succeed in solving the mystery. 

Although the lectures are not all of the same high standard, this is a 
worthwhile book, and a word of congratulation and thanks is due to the 
committee responsible for organizing the summer school. 

Erik Peterson’s Friihkirche, Judentum und Gnosis is definitely a book 
for the specialist. The author is well known for his research work on the 
history of religion, and has published many studies of ancient Christian 
literature. Now he has collected twenty-three of his articles from various 
periodicals and given them more permanent form in this volume. Although 
there is no unifying theme, this series of essays throws much light on the 
early history of the Church. We take the supernatural origin of 
Christianity so much for granted that we incline to forget that it has 
been influenced by the Jewish and pagan environment in which it grew up. 
Professor Peterson’s long familiarity with so much source material 
enables him to see things in their historical background, and in these 
pages he examines, among other things, the problem of nationalism in 
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early Christianity, the origin of the word Christianus, the ship as a symbol 
of the Church in eschatology, and Jewish and early Christian forms of 
piety. The constant recourse to philology and the incorporation into the 
text of much that would normally appear in footnotes makes this a very 
difficult book for the ordinary reader, but these are precisely the points 
that make it useful to the professional historian and theologian. In spite 
of their difficulty, however, many of the articles make fascinating reading. 
S. FAGAN, S.M. 


THe Discovery oF Gop. By H. de Lubac, S.J. Translated by Alexander 
Dru. London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1960. Pp. 212. Price 18/-. 


It is always a pleasure to welcome a new work by the indefatigable 
Father Henri de Lubac. The Discovery of God is a study of our knowledge 
of God, its genesis, proofs, certainty, obscurity and history. It is a trans- 
lation of Sur les chemins de Dieu, published by Aubier (Paris 1956), 
itself the third edition, recast and greatly expanded, of De la connaissance 
de Dieu which appeared in 1945 and 1948. In its original form the book 
encountered some adverse criticism and in this more ample edition the 
author endeavours to clarify what may have been obscure or what was 
misunderstood. Any fears that Father de Lubac has been drifting towards 
Ontologism or even sailing too close to Agnosticism should be allayed 
by a careful perusal of what he has to say in his interesting postscript to 
the work. 

In his treatment of the question of the origin of the idea of God, 
Father de Lubac outlines the fallacies underlying the theories of atheists 
and free thinkers who claim that this idea is the product of superstition 
or syncretism or social conditions. He shows that, on the contrary, it is 
a belief which springs from reason itself and that consequently it is 
atheism rather than faith which needs to be psycho-analyzed. This Father 
de Lubac proceeds to do and he concludes that the vogue of contemporary 
atheism is due, not to any weakness in the proof of God’s existence, but 
to the fact that modern man has in many instances lost “the taste for 
God”. He has been dehumanized and indeed Father de Lubac believes 
that industrial civilizations are naturally atheistic—their opium is any- 
thing but religion. Sometimes, too, the atheist in rejecting God is really 
rejecting a false god, God as he wrongly imagined Him to be. It is Chris- 
tianity which is the twilight of all such gods. A world without God is a 
world without meaning, a world in vain pursuit of the mirage of the 
Marxist paradise—and in the background the tragedy of Nietzsche who 
killed himself having convinced himself of the “death of God”. 

Belief in God, Father de Lubac argues, is a spontaneous affirmation 
of the human mind, for this is made in the image of God and is therefore 
of itself a sign of God. It is a belief which has not to wait on the pondered 
perusal of the proofs of His existence. Indeed the purpose of these proofs 
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is not to engender certitude of God’s existence but to protect that certitude 
from the vertigo of the imagination. This intellectual conviction, however, 
does not exclude obscurity or even dissatisfaction for it is belief in One 
who is unseen and hence it always remains a free affirmation of the mind. 
If the world reveals God it also conceals Him and conceals Him so well 
that sometimes it has been mistaken for Him. Hence the necessity of 
the “via negationis”, for the purification of our concepts, for the denial 
of God of perfections as found in His creatures. Thus the “via negationis” 
is necessary to avoid idolatry but it is also the road some travel to 
Agnosticism. So the traveller must be wary . . . he will find a stimulating 
guide in Father de Lubac. Messrs Darton, Longman and Todd are to be 
congratulated on making this fine work available to English readers in 
the charming and limpid translation of Alexander Dru. 
J. J. MCGREEVY 


MAN AND Morats. By D. J. B. Hawkins. London: Sheed and Ward, 
1960. Pp. 104. Price 10/6. 


Canon Hawkins introduces his latest book, very modestly, as “en 
old-fashioned survey of the field of ethics”, and as offering “‘a first degree 
of intelligibility for the whole field”. The book is in fact, as its author’s 
name sufficiently guarantees, an excellent introduction to ethical thinking. 
Canon Hawkins’s readers will be delighted to find here again all the 
characteristics they have learned to expect and admire—the precision of 
thought and language, the wit, the robust intellectualism, the impatience 
with fools. It is typical of him that he heads one chapter, “Morals and 
Intelligence”, and begins it by quoting with approval Bosanquet’s phrase: 
“We are not hard enough on stupidity”. 

Although he does not explicitly take cognizance of contemporary 
fashions in British philosophical discussion, one feels that his presentation 
of scholasticism is in principle immune from the Wittgensteinian type of 
attack. He might precisely have had The Blue and Brown Books and 
The Philosophical Investigations in mind when he wrote the very happy 
sentence: “(Abstraction) is a new way of being aware of objects; it is 
not the production of a new kind of object’; or the sentences: “The 
philosopher may still (sci/. after considering the physicists’ account of the 
ultimate constituents of the corporeal world) ask for a metaphysical 
analysis of what it means to be corporeal”; or: “The Aristotelian con- 
ception of substantial form as structure is a precise description of the 
observed fact”. 

We wrote “in principle’ advisedly, because it could be objected to 
some of Canon Hawkins’s particular philosophical arguments (e.g., for 
the spirituality and immortality of the soul) that they take insufficient 
account both of contemporary mentalities and of contemporary analytical 
criticisms. One is tempted to say of them, what Canon Hawkins says 
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himself of the Platonic and Cartesian tradition, that they “arrive too 
easily at the assertion of human immortality”. We must be careful, in 
treating of the soul, to exclude any suggestion that we are claiming 
“privileged access” into an “incorporeal realm of pure thought”; or that 
we are discovering a (transphysical) “thing” with “properties”, somehow 
“shadowing” a physical thing with its properties. As Father Copleston 
has put it: “The discovery of the spiritual character of the soul is not like 
the discovery of a hitherto unknown island which an explorer may 
suddenly come across in his travels’. Any quasi-mathematical or quasi- 
scientific demonstration of the spirituality of the soul is, more easily 
today than in the past, recognized to be mistaken. Some forms of the 
demonstration seem to leave us at most with an animula vagula blandula 
whom no one would anyhow care about surviving with! There is pro- 
found importance in Canon Hawkins’s remark: “Apart from the thought 
of God, death would seem to leave us without an environment, isolated 
from everything we know even if conceivably still existent”. But surely 
this “thought of God” is not a question arising after we have proved 
that the soul survives and then begin to wonder what, thus surviving, it 
knows. Is it not rather that we prove that the soul survives by finding a 
“thought of God” implicit in all its thinking, willing, loving, aspiring, 
hoping, in the flesh. The “thought of God” in this connection is not 
“religion coming to the aid” of philosophy, as Canon Hawkins suggests, 
but to quote his better self, ‘ta metaphysical analysis of what it means 
(for a man) to be corporeal’’, a “precise description of the observed fact” 
of integral human experience. 

It is perhaps a further and connected weakness of Canon Hawkins’s 
treatment of “Soul and Body” that he does not appeal to this analysis 
of the nature of man in his chapter on “The Basis of Obligation”. Here 
he is seeking the ethical norm in the notion of substance, and he should 
surely have been able to call on the analysis of the human substance in 
terms of body and spiritual soul, and to show how this discriminates 
man as the “ought-to-be” from things which merely “are”. This chapter 
seems not quite to fulfil the expectations of its title. The reason probably 
is that Canon Hawkins had already treated of this subject in his Aquinas 
Lecture (no. 16, 1951), on “‘Nature as the Ethical Norm” and did not 
wish to repeat himself here. 

His treatment of happiness raises doubts in this reviewer’s mind. We 
read (on p. 49): “There is a clearly experienced difference of meaning 
between the sense of duty and the desire for happiness. Even if we speak 
of our deepest happiness or our ultimate happiness, the difference of 
meaning subsists”. Yet on p. 51 we read: “Moral obligation is a response 
to the absolutely good”’. Is not happiness, in the thomistic eudaimonism 
which we are presupposing, “the absolutely good”? “Happiness” in 
St. Thomas’s sense, is the source and the norm of obligation. ““Rightness 
of the will” is defined as “the proper ordering of our will towards the 
ultimate end”. The contrast of “happiness” and “duty” in thomistic 
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terms simpiy does not arise; and it would be a sheer misunderstanding to 
think of thomistic “happiness” as self-interested. 

Perhaps here again the trouble comes from introducing the “thought 
of God” after the discussion of the place of desire and happiness in 
moral experience. For St. Thomas’s desire for happiness is desire for 
God; and it is not that God is (de facto) desired because we want Him; 
but that God ought-to-be-desired because He is the Absolutely Good. It 
is true, as Canon Hawkins splendidly writes: “Morality . . . points towards 
a religious attitude towards the world as the only final dissipation of its 
obscurities and completion of its inadequacies”. But we feel that for 
St. Thomas morality does not just point to, it is a religious attitude 
towards the world. We agree with Canon Hawkins that it is “unfair to 
the secular moralist to treat ethics from the beginning as if it made no 
sense without religious considerations”. But we suggest that, to allude 
again to those admired words of Canon Hawkins, a precise analysis of 
what it means to be moral, a complete description of the observed facts 
of moral experience, will reveal an implicitly religious attitude within 
morality itself. It is just the superficiality of their analyses, the incom- 
pleteness of their descriptions of moral experience, that make so many 
contemporary secular moralists so profoundly unsatisfactory. It is not 
that they leave religion out of their morals, but that they leave the most 
of morals out of their analyses. Nobody could more devastatingly than 
Canon Hawkins show their inadequacies. It is to be hoped that he will 
return to the subject. 


C. B. DALy 


LA RESTAURATION DU THOMISME Sous LEON XIII ET LES PHILOSOPHIES 
NouveELLes. By Jean-Paul Gélinas, M.A., L.Th. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1959. Pp. 393. Price $4.00. 


This doctrinal thesis is far beyond the average level of works of the 
genre. Perhaps, in spite of the logical connection between the parts, the 
field is too spacious for adequate treatment in a single volume, but 
generous documentation compensates for occasional compression. The 
section on the early history of the Thomist revival might have been 
shortened vithout serious loss, as the work of the compilers of the earlier 
uninspired text-books, necessary as it might be, was overshadowed by 
the rich development which adapted the ancient wisdom to the problems 
of the time. Nor, we think, does the author give sufficient credit to the 
Louvain pioneers while rating too highly the contribution of Monsignor 
d’Hulst. It seems a strange omission, too, that no mention is made of 
Peter Coffey, whose treatises on Logic, Ontology and Epistemology for 
long remained the only worthwhile works in English dealing com- 
prehensively with Scholastic Philosophy. They served to initiate thousands 
of students throughout the English-speaking world into Thomist thought. 
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terms simply does not arise; and it would be a sheer misunderstanding to 
think of thomistic “happiness” as self-interested. 

Perhaps here again the trouble comes from introducing the “thought 
of God” after the discussion of the place of desire and happiness in 
moral experience. For St. Thomas’s desire for happiness is desire for 
God; and it is not that God is (de facto) desired because we want Him; 
but that God ought-to-be-desired because He is the Absolutely Good. It 
is true, as Canon Hawkins splendidly writes: “Morality . . . points towards 
a religious attitude towards the world as the only final dissipation of its 
obscurities and completion of its inadequacies”. But we feel that for 
St. Thomas morality does not just point to, it is a religious attitude 
towards the world. We agree with Canon Hawkins that it is “unfair to 
the secular moralist to treat ethics from the beginning as if it made no 
sense without religious considerations”. But we suggest that, to allude 
again to those admired words of Canon Hawkins, a precise analysis of 
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This sketch of the beginnings of a movement stemming from the 
Aeterni Patris only serves, however, as an introduction to a study of 
M. Biondel and Pére Laberthonniére. Their lives covered the period of 
the struggle against Modernism and, in different degrees, they were 
involved in its fortunes. We are now far enough distant from the con- 
troversy to make a more objective study of the participants and of those 
wrongly accused in an atmosphere in which deceit and concealment were 
regular weapons of defence for the adversary. If some were wrongly 
suspected it must be remembered in extenuation that the guilty often 
retained offices which, by their betrayal of the faith, they were no longer 
fitted to fill. Not only was there a Modernist attitude towards revealed 
truth and its authorized custodians but there was a Modernist ethic 
which did not shrink from double-dealing. We need not be surprised, 
then, if some who wished no more than an orderly progress in ecclesias- 
tical studies or an adaptation of the apologetical method to the needs of 
the age, met with discouragement. We have only to record the tension 
that prevented cordial relations between Newman and Manning. 

M. Blondel belonged to the group which favoured a new approach to 
the unbelief of his day. But he yielded to none in his acceptance of the 
traditional rational proofs. With him the méthode de immanence was a 
preliminary stage designed as a sort of softening-up process, nor was it 
discoloured by any taint of Pelagianism. His personal orthodoxy was 
vouched for by Cardinals Deschamps and Mercier and even by Pius X. 
These all admitted the usefulness of his approach to unbelievers provided 
the subordinate role of the method was acknowledged. The position of 
Pére Laberthonniére was different as many of his expressions were extreme, 
incautious and unorthodox. They. certainly merited the censures which 
they provoked. This is no reflexion on the moral character of their author 
who readily submitted to correction and who was inspired with zeal for 
the propagation of the Gospel. Yet in matters of faith condemnation is 
primarily directed to the content of the doctrine and only secondarily to 
its propounder. 

Father Gélinas has given us a well-documented and judicial survey of 
the particular field which he has elected to cultivate. Across this field we 
can glimpse the whole area and see Modernism in sharper outline. Our 
very nearness to the events heightens the interest, while we are far enough 
away from the strife to prescind from the human factors which so often 
blur the judgment of contemporary observers. 

P. McKevitt 


Love Or CONSTRAINT? Psychological Aspects of Religious Education. 
By Marc Oraison, D.D., M.D. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 172. 
Price 25/-. 


The purpose of this book is to apply some of the findings of modern 
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psychology to the religious formation of the young. I use the term 
“formation” rather than “instruction” because for the author the greatest 
danger in our religious teaching is to separate instruction from the 
environment in which it is given and so to form partial, and therefore 
self-deceiving, Christians. 

Correctly he maintains that parents and professional teachers must 
understand the emotional evolution of the child, if that child is to be 
prepared for the action of grace on its soul. They must not, therefore, 
make impossible demands on it, and a knowledge of psychology will 
prevent this. This preparation for grace is the most important aspect of 
teaching, and for this purpose the findings of modern science on the 
psychological evolution of the child are briefly outlined. As well as the 
psychological characteristics of the child, the psychology of the teacher 
must be taken into account too. Only thus can the young person be 
freed, as he must, from the puerile emotionalism which can persist at all 
stages and hinder the flow of grace, or the dialogue between God and a 
soul which has reached its normal state of maturity. The author points 
out that this thesis is no new one. It is supported in the writings of 
Aquinas. What modern science has done is to examine it in detail. 

Where account is not taken of these psychological factors one obvious 
bad result of our teaching will be that our instruction will become 
legalistic. An emotional attachment to the shelter of rules will develop, 
and a pharisaical dependence on ordinance and formulae of conduct 
which is basically narcissistic will leave no room for real love of God or 
of religion to develop. In practice the person will be afflicted with a 
paralyzing insecurity and a fear of transcending the minutiae of rules. 
The teacher, too, must be aware of his own emotional limitations if he 
is to transcend them and teach his pupils to transcend theirs. The con- 
nection between this and teaching which is based on regulations is 
obvious, as is also the connection with formation based on a knowledge 
of the person of Christ. 

The thesis developed here is an important one and we should be 
grateful for it. However, I do not find the book completely satisfying at 
all points. One reason for that may be one of which the author was 
himself aware, that he had to cover too much ground in a hurry. Besides, 
the application of modern psychological science to theology is new, and 
requires slow, careful and very lucid treatment. Unfortunately many 
priests who discuss the subject tend to throw psychological jargon about 
where it is only partially understood. Particularly when it is applied to 
children this language is often analogical and so can lead to misunder- 
standing. I find that danger in some recent works of this nature. 

It is at our peril, of course, that we ignore the findings of the science 
of psychology or dismiss them because we do not understand its methods. 
Neither, however, ought we put uncritical trust in scientific hypotheszs 
and treat them as absolutes. The author quotes approvingly the case of 
the parents who did not interfere with a son who gave up Mass-going 
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for some years and were rewarded by seeing him enter a religious order 
later on. Somehow it seems to me that there is inadequate reasoning here 
—the parents may have acted correctly when the case had arisen, but the 
further question is, should it have been allowed to develop so far. 
It is a pity that, once more, a book of Catholic interest is marred by 
misprints. 
PETER BIRCH 


THE Earcy LiturGy. By Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. Translated by Francis 
A. Brunner, C.SS.R. London: Darton, Longman and Todd. 
Price 50/-. 


Father Jungmann was invited to give a course of lectures on the early 
liturgy of the Church in the University of Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. 
This was in the summer of 1949. He did not at first propose to publish 
these but he was persuaded by the editor of the Notre Dame Liturgical 
Series to prepare them for publication as an introduction to the early 
liturgy—up to the time of Gregory the Great. We may all be grateful 
that this has been done. The result is an excellent summary of present-day 
knowledge of liturgical beginnings, a book that invites comparison with 
the work of Duchesne in 1889, Les origines du culte chrétien, or that of 
Cabrol in 1906, Les origines liturgiques. The comparison is both erlighten- 
ing and stimulating, for nothing could make clearer the progress made 
nor better reveal the gaps that still remain in our knowledge. 

We have now reached a stage in liturgical studies when the Roman 
authorities feel emboldened to reshape the structure and contents of the 
Mass, Office and Ritual. The final touches may have to be postponed for 
a number of years and it seems clear that our present Missals and 
Breviaries will be serviceable for some time yet. That the revision can 
confidently be essayed at all is due to the work of men like Father 
Jungmann. This present work of his does not restrict itself to the Mass 
and Office; it ranges over the full prayer-life and practice of the early 
Christians. Nor does it confine its attention to the Western liturgy; the 
Eastern liturgies too are kept in the picture. The impact of the pagan 
milieu is well suggested and the chapters in Section III of this book are 
likely to give the reader a new insight into the subject. It is in this context 
that Father Jungmann examines Dom Casel’s theory of the re-enactment 
of Christ’s mysteries in the sacramental life of the Church, that “Liturgy 
is the cult-mystery of Christ and the Church”. Father Jungmann con- 
cedes that, even if Dom Casel’s theory is not compelling, his concept of 
the mysterium and the study of the mysteries of the ancient world have 
been a means to a better understanding of this side of the liturgy and 
prompted theologians and historians to look more closely into sacramental 
life in the Church. 

The beginnings of the Mass, of the Office, of the sacraments, of the 
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ecclesiastical year, all these topics are well handled here and there are 
few that will not be enriched by what Father Jungmann has to say. The 
reader will get an easy introduction to the sources of liturgical study; 
he will find summarized for him the vast literature on such matters as the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Christological controversies, on the persecutions 
and the veneration of the martyrs, on the early churches and altars; and 
at any moment he may find how this knowledge of the early liturgy 
lights up some point in the Missal or Breviary of today, as for example 
on p. 244 where it is suggested that the Offertory of Maundy Thursday 
springs from the reconciliation ritual of that day. 
E. LONG 
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